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the  chicac^ n»aY  news 


X  HE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  endeavors  to  publish  a  good 
newspaper  “smcere  in  its  convictions,  enterprising  in  its  methods 
and  independent  in  its  advocacy  of  all  that  best  serves  the  public 
interest” 

No  evidence  of  its  success  in  this  endeavor  is  more  convincing  than 
the  increasing  measure  of  public  confidence  and  support  it  receives 
in  circulation  and  in  advertising,  both  local  and  national. 


The  Daily  News  is  building  itself  a  new  home  and  publishing  plant.  This  build- 
ing,  its  new  presses  and  new  equipment,  every  forward  step  made  or  planned, 
is  but  the  pledge  of  its  faith  that  a  newspap^  founded  upon  princtples  of 
progressive,  independent  journalism  and  edited  to  the  changeless  standards  of 
dignity  and  good  taste  will  continue  to  receive  public  con^dence  and  support. 


FIRST  IN  NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

in  Chicago  Daily  Newspapers 
(First  Quarter  of  1928) 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  1,017,678  agate  lines 

The  Daily  Tribune  1,004.047  a>;ate  lines 

The  American  820,766  agate  lines 

The  Daily  Herald-Examiner  405,727  agate  lines 

The  Post  379,132  agate  lines 

The  Journal  285,081  agate  lines 


FIRST  IN  LOCAL 

ADVERTISING 

in  Chicago  Daily  Newspaperg 
(First  Quarter  of  1928) 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  3,234.294  agate  lines 

The  Daily  Tribune  2,482,993  agate  lines 

The  American  2.217,019  agate  lines 

The  Post  927.350  agate  lines 

The  Daily  Herald-Examiner  851.849  agate  lines 

The  Journal  691,839  agate  lines 


0X0 /^TTT  A  average  daily  net  paid  circulation 

X  AvyiN  of  The  Daily  News  for  the  12  months 
ending  March  31,  1928,  was  ^37,387,  an  increase  of  23,845  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  The  Daily  News  raised  its  price  to 
3  cents  January  3,  1928. 


(Figures  compiled  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
cord  Co.,  an  independent  audit  bureau 
maintained  by  all  the  Chicago  newspapers.) 
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IRON! 

A  view  of  one  of  the  great  Sloss-Sheffield  blast  furnaces  in 
Birmingham.  A  score  of  such  furnaces  bordering  the  city, 
poured  two  million,  six  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  during  1927.  Giving  an  income  during 
the  past  year  of  more  than  thirty-five  million  dollars  from  iron 
alone !  The  vast  natural  resources  and  great  industrial  plants 
make  the  Birmingham  market  one  of  the 
I  richest  in  the  world.  ■ 
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Origiral  second  class  entries:  The  Jouenalist,  March  24th,  1884;  NEWsrAPEEDOM,  March,  1892;  The  Foueth  Estate,  March  1st.  1894;  The  Eoitoe  &  Puilishee,  December  7th  1901;  The 
■niTox  &  Puilishee  and  Jouenalist,  October  30th,  1909;  Adveetising,  February  7th,  1925;  Eoitoe  &  Puilishee,  May  11th,  1916;  Revised  entry,  Editob  &  Puilishee,  The  Fouith  E^TAri. 
Deceir'er  3rd,  1927,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3rd,  1879 — issued  every  Saturday  hy  The  Editoi  &  Puilishee  Company,  James  Wright  Brown,  President 
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Associated  Press  Votes  $500,000  Bonds, 
Extends  Members’  Protest  Rights 

At  Largely  Attended  Annual  Meeting  Membership  Acts  Unanimously  to  End  Old  Dispute- 
Extension  of  Service  Noted  in  Annual  Report — Retiring  Board  Re-elected 


Front  row,  left  to  right — Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  Frank  B.  Noyes. 
ff’ashington  Star,  president;  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans  States,  serond  vice.president ;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  B.  H.  .\nthony.  New  Bedford 
Standard.  Rear  Row,  left  to  right — Kent  Cooper,  general  manager;  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  general  manager;  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune;  Frederick 
I.  Thompson,  Mobile  Register;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Stnart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Ro^rt  McLean.  Phil^elphia  Bulletin; 

Richard  Hooker,  Springfield  Republican;  James  R.  Youatt,  treasurer. 


pLOTATION  of  $500,000  in  new 

bonds  for  allocation  to  all  1,200  mem¬ 
bers  who  care  to  subscribe  to  them,  was 
voted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  on  Monday  this  week.  True  to 
expectations,  this  year’s  meeting  was  the 
most  peaceful  held  in  the  last  several 
years.  The  Noyes’  committee  plan  rec¬ 
ommending*  the  bond  issue  and  extension 
of  protest  rights  to  all  members  ot  five 
or  more  years’  standing  passed  unani¬ 
mously.  Retiring  members  of  the  board 
were  all  re-elected  and  the  only  contest 
that  developed  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  directorate  caused  by  the  death  of 
Irvin  R.  Kirkwood  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  and  Frederick  I. 
Thompson  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register 
were  in  competition  for  the  vacant  chair, 
with  Thompson  winning  by  a  vote  of 
1.911  to' 1.279. 

Members  of  the  board  whose  terms 
expired  this  year  and  who  were  re-elected 


were:  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Stuart  H.  PeiYy,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  J.  R.  I^owland. 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Trilmne,  and  Richard 
Hooker,  Sprin^eld  (Mass.)  Republican. 

Following  the  annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  Board  of  Directors  held  its 
organization  meeting  Tuesday  at  the 
Waldorf.  Frank  B.  Noyes  of  the  lUaj/i- 
ington  Star  was  reelected  as  president. 

W.  J,  Pape  of  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  was  elected  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  Robert  Ewing  of  The  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  was  elected  second  vice 
president. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  was 
•re-elected  secretary;  Jackson  S.  Elliott, 
assistant  general  manager,  was  re-elected 
assistant  secretary,  and  J.  R.  Youatt 
was  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  re¬ 
elected  as  follows:  Mr.  Noyes,  Adolph 
S.  Ochs.  Nett'  York  Times;  Clark 


Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution; 
Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
B.  H.  .■\nthony.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  and  Elbert  H.  Baker  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

.\s  explained  previously  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  allocation  of  bonds  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  assessment  paid  by  the 
A.  P.  member,  limited  to  a  minimum  of 
$50  and  a  maximum  of  $1,0(X).  One 
vote  is  allowed  for  every  $25  paid  in 
assessments.  The  vote  is  only  counted 
in  electing  members  of  the  board  of 
directors,  but,  under  former  conditions, 
there  has  been  an  undercurrent  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  members  of  the  board  were 
chosen  regularly  by  a  small  privileged 
minority.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  explained 
this  week  that  by  virtue  of  the  member’s 
vote,  choice  of  the  directors  is  now  de¬ 
termined  solely  by  votes  which  are  based 
on  the  contributions  made  by  members  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  group. 


The  Noyes  committee  plan  also  pro 
vided  extension  of  the  protest  right  to  all 
"P.  members  of  five  years’  or  more 
standing.  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune,  who  presented  the 
resolution  for  vote,  and  J.  Franci' 
Neylan  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  who 
seconded  it,  both  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  committee  had  been  unanimous  in 
reaching  what  they  considered  was  a 
“satisfactory  solution  of  a  vexing 
problem.’’ 

President  Noyes  declared  that  tht 
$5(X),(XX)  raised  by  the  bonds  would  go 
first  to  the  reserve  fund  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  actuarial  estimate,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  set  up  to  finance  the  A.  P.’s 
employe  benefit  plan.  After  this  fund 
was  provided  for,  the  residue  would  go 
to  the  A.  P.  emergency  fund,  which  is 
maintained  to  provide  for  any  exigencies 
that  may  arise.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
during  the  World  War  the  A.  P.  had 
available  an  emergency  fund  of  $400.(X)0 
which  enabled  them  to  make  enormous 
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exiH.i;(]itures  for  war  coverage  without  with  merely  safeguarding  the  \ssociated 
increasing  members’  assessments.  Press,  but  should  be  militant  with  respect 

After  the  speedy  disposition  of  the  to  its  principles  and  impose  them  wher- 
bond  and  protest  right  question,  the  A.  P.  ever  there  is  dancer  of  oollution  of  the 


With  merely  safeguarding  the  Associated  i  clegraan;  Dwight  M.  Heard,  Phoenix 
Press,  but  should  be  militant  with  respect  (Ariz.)  Republican ;  R.  C.  Harbison, 
to  Its  principles  and  impose  them  wher-  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun. 


tiond  and  protest  right  question,  the  A.  P  ever  there  is  danger  of  pollution  of  the  E.  J.  Fehn,  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
set  Itself  another  task  to  be  accomplished  sources  of  public  information.  Journal,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 

before  the  next  annual  meeting.  A  com-  “W’e  should  not  allow  the  control  of  auditing  committee,  made  up  of  the  fol- 
mittee  of  10  is  ^  be  appointed,  headed  by  the  general  gathering  and  the  distribution  lowing  members;  E.  E.  Smith,  Meriden 


Mr.  Noyes  to  determine  whether  or  not  of  spot  news — news  of  spontaneous  origin  (Conn.)  Record,  secretary;  j.  M. 

some  way  may  be  found  to  extend  A.  P.  — to  pass  out  of  the  supervision  of  the  Thompson,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  and 

memberships  to  Sunday  morning  papers  newspapers  served.  1  do  not  mean  that  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 

started  by  evening  papers  which,  because  we  should  not  tolerate  competition.  On  Tribune. 

ot  protest  rights,  have  been  unable  to  get  the  contrary  I  favor  competition.  It  is  Growth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
the  service  Sundays  and  are  using  other  the  life  of  our  trade.  It  stimulates  our  news  report  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
news  services.  About  45  papers  are  said  own  organization  to  be  more  alert  and  cited  as  the  outstanding  development  of 


(Conn.)  Record, 


to  be  affected. 


Application  of  the  Granite  City  (Ill.)  monopoly  and  its  many  dangers. 


Press  Record  for  membership  was  de 


own  organization  to  be  more  alert  and  cited  as  the  outstanding  development  of 
enterprising,  and  protects  the  public  from  the  year  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
monopoly  and  its  many  dangers.  board  of  directors  made  to  the  member- 


.  .  „  .  .  ,  .  -  .  ,  “Let  us  have  competition,  but  not  at  ship, 

nied.  Oppositmn  to  election  was  voiced  the  expense  of  loss  of  protected  news-  The  report  follows: 
by  Her^rt  Bayard  Swope,  executive  gathering  and  distribution.  Do  not  let  “To  the  Members  of  The  Associated 
editor  of  the  New  York  World  who  ,t  pass  into  hands  that  may  corrupt  it.  Press- 

represented  the  pro^st  right  held  by  the  or  make  use  of  it  to  promote  personal,  “Your  Board  of  Directors  advances  the 
St.  Louts  Post-Dtsfaich,  and  E  Lansing  social,  political,  financial  or  other  ambi-  thought  that  with  a  variety  of  achieve- 
Ray,  of  the  St.  Louu  Gjobe-Devwcrat.  tions.  Do  not  lend  your  support  or  en-  ments,  all  of  distinct  progress,  the  out- 

couragement  to  any  instrumentality,  standing  development  of  the  year  is  the 

and  the  protest  right  extends  a  distance  organization  or  agency  that  attacks  or  remarkable  growth  and  comprehensive- 

Tu  prioclples  on  which  the  ness  of  the  news  report  itself.  There  has 

kI  ^nc  an  Associated  Press  rests  and  must  prosper,  been  expansion  of  wire  facilities  so  that 

mnnVIl  your  newspaper  to  news  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Asso- 

organiMtions  of  which  you  have  no  ciation  finds  itself  with  adequate  wire 

rp.  1,  ■  T  I  'll  ai  K  af  supervision  and  little  knowledge.  capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 

an^vpV^rv  ^nnSIiisher  in  ^he'^Ten  u  ^  more  specific,  I  suggest  that  members  for  news,  whatever  they  may  be. 

A  A^^P  s^PPortiug  Other  general  “Trunk  circuits  on  which  the  larger 

/•iaie  wii  ^  namo/t  fn  aHonrt  rptoSral  ^Kcucies  Condition  their  Support  on  papers  are  served  have  been  expanded, 

•  incorporation  in  those  organizations  state  circuits,  with  a  single  exception  in 

riz-i.  h.'nic.ir  a  ara.  sound  principles  of  the  Associated  which  the  members  preferred  to  retain  the 

Supervision  and  management  old  method,  have  been  transferred  from 
^tini^tinn  ifpin  Ind  newspapers  Served— Organ-  Morse  operation  to  the  more  rapid  and 

iin^fi1<>d  tb««  «riiirr«*s  nf  npws  ^and  assure  purpose.  Anything  less  than  modern  automatic  telegraph  service. 

establishing  Thus  the  benefits  have  been  countrywide, 
of  ian®ni^t«  a  J  nr^r  fo‘-'"i‘lable  general  news  organizations  Every  member  paper  affected  by  these 

r^nr«  of dav  occur-  neglectful  of  their  duty  to  their  profes-  changes  has  received  a  tangible  return. 

“I  have  eiven^’much  time  and  thought  “"a  the  Ixst  interests  of  their  coun-  The  aggregate  increase  in  carefully  se- 
affafre  nf  Accnniaipd  Prp«  ”  guilty  of  injuTy  and  possiblo  lected  news  wordage  involved  in  this  ex- 

«;d  ^“Ind  t’  ^eve^ttet  mv  ‘Instruction  of  the  Associated  Press— one  pansion  has  been  enormous.  It  has  meant 

«soc2S  ^n’say  rega^S  ot  th7r  ™o*t^cred  trusts.”  that  each  distributing  center  has  .been 

nnfnSn  nf  np  indi!  members  elected  the  following  able  to  draw  upon  a  larger  reservoir  of 

rnpnt  fViat  tVipv  tiavp  nfvpr  fnnnd  tnp  tn  ^  nominating  Committee:  W.  I.  Morgan,  news.  Analyzed,  this  has  meant  that  very 

A^sLlted  Press  Connection  with  the  Sche^ctady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star;  jLes  for  publication  throughout  the  land. 


“To  the  Members  of  The  Associated 
Press : 

“Your  Board  of  Directors  advances  the 


Associated  Press.  i 

“My  service  with  the  board  of  directors 
has  been  a  source  of  pride  and  the  con¬ 
tact  I  have  had  with  my  associates  on  the 
board  has  given  me  greater  confidence  in 
the  high  attributes  of  human  nature.  I 
have  witnessed  in  the  transactions  of  the 
board  an  exhibition  of  the  finest  motives 
that  actuate  men  of  principle  and  having 
a  sense  of  justice  and  fairness.  The  best 
that  is  in  men  is  encouraged  and  devel¬ 
oped  when  they  participate  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  In  this  environment  no  one  would 
have  the  temerity  to  propose  anything 
that  was  improper,  sordid  or  mean.  All 
recognize  that  the  Associated  Press  is  a 
great  American  institution,  impressed 
with  a  public  trust;  original  in  form; 
unique  in  character  ;  economically  sound 
and  extraordinary  in  execution.  A  co¬ 
operative  organization  the  like  of  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  world,  and  prov¬ 
ing  beyond  doubt  that  brethren  can  dwell 
together  in  unity,  notwithstanding  the 
widest  differences  of  opinion  on  all  hu¬ 
man  activities,  and  diversified  and  com¬ 
petitive  interests;  an  association  of  1,200 
newspapers,  though  differing  with  respect 
to  religion,  politics,  economics  and  their 
conception  of  ‘life,  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.’  To  be  selected  as  a 
managing  trustee  of  such  an  organization 
can  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  distinctions  that  can  come ’to  a 
man  in  the  profession  of  journalism.  At 
any  rate,  that  is  my  opinion. 

“I  wish  to  appeal  to  your  better  nature, 
your  pride  in  your  profession,  your  ob¬ 
ligation  as  good  citizens  to  foster  and 
preserve  this  organization  that  it  may 
keep  free  and  undefiled  the  sources  of 
news,  and  assure  the  newspaper  reading 
public  of  fair  and  honest  reports  of  the 
happenings  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 

“The  Associated  Press  stands  for  the 
principle  of  purveying  the  news  honestly. 
That  is  the  solid  rock  on  which  this 
institutimi  of  journalism  must  stand  if  it 
is  to  be  a  profession  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  mankind,  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  self-respect  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  it  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  to  say  nothing  of  making  more 
useful  the  service  it  should  give  in  bul¬ 
warking  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
American  institutions. 

“We  should  not  rest  and  be  content 


North,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  “As  a  result  of  the  various  expansions 
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and  changes  in  operation,  news  is  being 
moved  faster  and  consequently  earlier. 
Leads  to  all  important  stories  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  first  editions  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  fields.  Market  tables  are  available 
according  to  the  general  requirements  of 
member  papers,  and  transmission  of  these 
space-taking  routine  features  is  speeded 
in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  delay  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  current  spiontaneous  news  stories. 
Just  pride  has  been  felt  in  these  accom¬ 
plishments  and  your  Board  is  confident 
of  your  agreement  with  the  commendation 
which  has  been  bestowed. 

“The  news  repiort  of  the  year,  in  point 
of  accuracy,  speed,  and  well  written  color¬ 
ful  stories,  is  one  that  members  may  re¬ 
call  with  satisfaction.  The  year  was 
crowded  with  spiectacular  events,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  the  staff  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  accredited  itself  in  the 
manner  expected  of  it. 

“The  historic  flights  of  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  beginning  with  the  almost  un¬ 
heralded  start  from  San  Diego  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  Paris  and  his  Latin-American  tri¬ 
umphs,  were  covered  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  picturesque  stories  that  rank 
with  the  highest  achievements  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  coverage  of  world  events. 
Likewise  the  tragedies  of  the  air  were 
treated  with  restraint  and,  with  all,  a 
graphicness  that  brought  praise.  Other 
trans-oceanic  flights,  the  Mississipipi 
River  and  New  England  floods,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Mexican  outbreaks  were 
notable  events  for  which  the  service  was 
acclaimed. 

“The  budget  system  for  inunediate 
movement  of  the  more  impiortant  news 
stories  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  re- 
IKjrt  has  been  maintained  and  improved 
by  an  even  earlier  movement  of  the 
budget  repwrt  for  early  Sunday  morning 
editions.  All  of  this  was  made  possible 
by  the  increased  wire  facilities  which 
a  forded  faster  transmission  of  the  repiort 
for  early  editions  of  all  papiers.  Success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  shorten  stories  of  secondary 
interest  have  been  widely  commended  and 
tins  movement  has  been  strikingly  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  operation  of  single  wire  cir¬ 
cuits.  Joined  with  the  faster  operation 
made  piossible  by  the  use  of  automatic 
printers,  the  result  has  been  a  more  di¬ 
versified  news  repiort  and  freer  use  of 
bright  news  features  which  members  have 
approved. 

“A  careful  daily  tabulation  of  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  discloses  the 
satisfying  fact  that  accuracy  has  not  b^n 
sacrificed  to  spieed.  This  compilation 
shows  a  percentage  of  mistakes  smaller 
in  the  last  year  than  in  several  years  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increased  volume  of  the 
repiort.  Being  conducted  by  human  be¬ 
ings  there  of  course  have  been  errors,  but 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent 
repietitions. 

“The  feature  service,  an  innovation, 
has  settled  in  a  niche  seemingly  awaiting 
it.  The  remarkable  manner  in  which 
the  members  themselves  have  respionded 
to  this  development  indicates  widespread 
favorable  reception.  Members  have  said 
that  the  feature  service  has  exceeded  their 
expiectations.  In  addition  to  a  healthy 
flow  of  supplementary  news  the  features 
have  covered  the  fields  of  business,  Ki- 
ence,  labor,  agriculture,  fashions,  piolitics, 
aviation,  radio,  moving  pictures,  art, 
drama  and  music,  spiorts,  and  virtually 
every  news  sidelight  in  modern  newspaper 
ntaking. 

“The  news  picture  service  is  a  later 
venture.  Recognizing  that  pictures  of 
news  events  are  news  and  that,  as  such, 
the  co-opierative  collection  and  distribution 
is  regarded  by  many  a  logical  and  desir¬ 
able  function  of  The  Associated  Press, 
the  Board  authorized  a  limited  experiment 
which  was  inaugurated  last  August.  The 
first  six  months’  operation  resulted  in 
such  a  definite  sentiment  among  members 
that  your  Board  has  now  respionded  to  the 
demand  of  the  membership  for  a  larger 
transmission  of  news  pictures. 

(Signed) 

“Frank  B.  Noyes,  Frank  P.  MacLennan, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Clark  Howell,  Elbert  H.  Baker, 

H.  V.  Jones,  J.  R.  Knowland. 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Benjamin  H.  Anthony, 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Richard  Hooker.' 

_  Robert  McLean. 
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E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  New  President — ^To  Appoint  Committee  to  Act  When  Constitu< 
tional  Rights  Menaced — New  Board  Members  Named — Chandler  Is  Vice-President 


riKST  uthcial  act  of  Edward  H.  Butler  fought  steadily  as  ridiculous.  Other  de- 
of  the  Buffalo  Effing  Nnvs  as  fendants  in  the  case  also  submitting  briefs 
president  ^of  the_  American  Newspaper  in  the  attempt  to  bring  the  case  to  a 
Publishers’  Association,  an  office  to  which  close  are  the  American  Association  of 
he  was  elected  unanimously  this  week.  Advertising  Agencies,  the  Southern 
will  be  to  appoint  a  special  conmittee  to  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  the 
safeguard  freedom  of  the  American  press  Six  Point  League  and  the  American 
as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  Press  .Association. 

Instances  recently  in  Maryland  and  The  convention  at  the  final  session  also 
other  states  where  editors  have  been  endorsed  the  international  arbitration 
threatened  with  loss  of  their  constitutional  agreement  with  the  International  Press- 
rights.  led  up  to  the  decision  of  the  men’s  and  .Assistants’  Union,  which  as 
A.N.P.A.  to  take  this  action.  explained  in  the  pre-convention  number 

Mr.  Butler  told  E^itos  &  Pubusher  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  so  drawn  up 
he  would  make  public  further  details  of  as  absolutely  to  prevent  lock-outs  and 
the  plan  as  soon  as  the  committee  ap-  strikes.  The  new  draft  of  the  agree- 
pointments  were  completed.  He  ex-  ment,  which  is  a  renewal  of  an  agree- 
pected  to  make  the  appointments  before  ment  .A.N.P..A.  has  had  for  five  years, 
the  end  of  this  week.  while  approved  by  officers  of  the  union. 

Elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Butler  as  vice-  must  go  before  the  union’s  annual  con- 
president  was  Harry  Randier,  publisher  vention  at  Pressmen’s  Home,  Tenn..  on 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  .All  but  two  .Aug.  27  for  ratification, 
of  the  retiring  members  of  the  directorate  Delegates  heard  a  stirring  description 
were  re-elected  as  follows:  J.  D.  Bar-  of  the  beauties  of  Asheville,  X.  C.,  from 
nutn.  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  F.  VV.  Charles  A.  Webb,  publisher  of  the  Ashe- 
Bush.  Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  Charles  ville  Citisen,  who  hopes  to  have  the  mem- 
H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  and  Charles  A.  bers  come  to  his  city  for  the  annual  fall 
Webb.  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen.  convention,  Nov.  13-14-15.  It  was  tenta- 

W.  B.  Bryant  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  tively  decided  to  select  Asheville  as  the 
Press-Guardian  and  M.  C.  Meigs  of  the  fall  convention  city,  but  this  is  subject 
Clucago  Herald-Examiner,  were  the  new  to  change,  it  was  said, 
members.  John  Stewart  Bryan,  A.N.P.A.  presi- 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
News-Leader,  who  retired  as  president  of 
.A.N.P.A.  automatically  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  under  the  association’s 
constitution. 

George  M.  Rogers,  general  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  was 
re-elected  secretary;  and  Howard  Davis, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Following  his  election  as  president,  Mr. 

Butler  made  the  following  statement: 

“Members  of  the  .A.N.P.A.  are  leaders 
among  newspapers.  They  are  leaders,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  co-operative  spirit  in  which 
this  organisation  functions,  they  are  aideo 
in  learning  how  best  to  improve  the  prod¬ 
uct  they  are  making  to  serve  their  pub¬ 
lics  and  thus  to  serve  their  advertisers. 

“It  will  be  my  aim  as  president  to 
abide  always^  by  the  wish  of  the  members, 
which  I  believe  is  to  help  them  produce 
tetter,  more  profitable  and  more  serv¬ 
iceable  newspapers. 

“.A.N.P.A.  desires  always  to  be  ready 
to  stand  by  its  members,  when  they  are 
menaced  or  threatened  in  any  way.  We 
are  always  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
the  newspapers.  One  of  my  first  duties 
as_  president,  therefore,  will  be  to  ap¬ 
point  a  new  special  commitee  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  A.N.P.A.  will  lend  its  co¬ 
operative  support  whenever  a  member’s 
constitutional  rights  are  threatened.’’ 

Election  of  officers  took  place  at  tlie 
final  meeting  of  the  convention  Thursday 
afternoon.  At  this  meeting  the  present 
status  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
complaint,  which  names  the  .A.N.P.A.  co¬ 
defendant  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,  was  explained  to  the 
members. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  general  manager, 
reported  that  the  attorney  of  the.  com¬ 
mission  had  prepared  a  review  of  the  case 
as  it  stands  today,  and  his  review  together 
with  briefs  by  attorneys  for  the  defend¬ 
ants  will  go  before  the  examiner  before 
whom  hearings  on  the  case  have  been 
held,  who  will  determine  whether  or  not 
a  settlement  can  be  reached  without 
further  adjudication. 

The  suggestion  for  the  possible  speedy 
termiiation  of  the  case  was  made  by  the 
commission  itself,  rather  than  the  de¬ 
fendants.  it  was  pointed  out. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  charge 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  only  the  commission  has 
pit  in  its  case.  The  defense  witnesses 
teve  yet  to  be  teard.  But  the  commis- 
wjn  is  now  anxious  to  bring  to  a  close 
this  charge,  which  the  publishers  have 


News-Leader,  notified  association  mem- rates  in  effect  prior  to  the  war,  and 
bers  in  his  opening  address  Wednesday  “Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  in  the 
morning  that  a  committee  will  be  formed  United  States  Senate  a  measure  reducing 
by  A.N.P.A.  for  the  defense  of  the  Free-  these  war  taxes  to  the  basis  of  rates  in 
dom  of  the  Press.  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1920,  which 

“In  view  of  recent  efforts  to  limit  ar-  rates  rang^  from  50  to  550%  greater 
bitrarily  the  right  of  newspapers  to  exer-  than  those  in  effect  prior  to  the  war,  and 
cise  their  own  judgment  in  the  selection  “Whei^s,  it  has  been  demonstrateil 
of  matter  for  publication,  a  committee  will  that  the  increases  in  rates,  authorized  by 
be  appointed  for  the  defense  of  the  free-  the  Act  of  1917,  which  have  gone  into 
dom  of  the  press,”  he  said.  effect  since  July  1,  1920,  have  decreased 

Passage  of  three  resolutions  and  a  trib-  the  volume  of  newspapers  transported  and 
ute  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  distributed  through  the  mails,  to  the  detri- 
New  York  Times,  who  celebrates  his  ment  of  the  public,  the  publishers  and  the 
50th  anniversary  as  a  publisher  this  July,  government. 

featured  the  opening  session.  “Be  it  resolved  that  the  American 

Proceedings  were  interrupted  while  the  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  in  An- 
publishers  stood  in  silent  tribute  to  Floyd  nual  Convention  assembled,  expresses  its 
Bennett,  the  aviator  who  died  at  Quebec  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
Iwspital.  from  pneumonia  contracted  on  upon  H.  R.  1B030  as  amended  in  so  far  a» 
his  relief  flight  to  the  German  airplane  it  affects  publishers’  mailing  rates,  and  the 
Bremen.  further  hope  that  the  House  of  Represen- 

The  resolutions  concerned  postal  legis-  tatives  will  concur  in  such  favorable  ac- 
lation,  the  shopping  news  situation,  and  tion.  and 

merchandising  practices.  The  postal  reso-  “Be  it  further  REsoLvp,  that  in  the 
'ution  was  offered  by  Louis  Wiley,  busi-  event  of  such  favorable  action  members  of 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  this  .Association  should  co-operate  with 
It  follows  in  full :  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  restora- 

“Whereas.  since  the  enactment  of  the  tion  of  newspapers  to  the  mails,  so  that 
1917  War  Revenue  .Act,  newspaper  pub-  the  government  will  not  suffer  any  loss  in 
lishers  have  been  forced  to  pay  war  taxes  revenue  incident  to  a  reduction  in  postage 
in  the  guise  of  increased  postal  rates,  rates  and 

ranging  from  50  to  900%  greater  than  “Be  it  still  further  resolved,  that 

copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  Senate  and  House  Postal 
Committees.” 

Other  resolutions  concerned  the  Shop¬ 
ping  News  situation  and  merchandising 
practices.  The  former  provided-^hat  the 
general  manager  of  A.N.P.A.  make  a 
survey  of  the  shopping  news  field  to  de¬ 
termine  what  makes  this  type  of  publi¬ 
cation  succeed,  what  factors  contribute  to 
its  failure.  Results  of  the  survey  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  membership  in  bul¬ 
letins.  A  survey  of  merchandising  prac¬ 
tices  is  also  called  for  in  a  resolution. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  offered  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  Shopping  News.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  followed  discussion  on  the  topic  by 
a  number  of  publishers  who  have  had 
intimate  experiences  with  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  competition.  Among  the 
speakers  were  C.  H.  Rembold  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Rowe  Stewart  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  Elzey  Rob¬ 
erts  of  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

The  Shopping  News  in  Cincinnati  only 
started  publishing  a  short  time  ago.  Mr. 
Stewart  reported  that  while  the  Shopping 
News  in  his  city  was  claiming  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  300,000,  he  was  confident  that 
it  was  not  so  great  as  that.  He  said 
that  he  personally  had  never  received  a 
copy  of  the  publication  at  his  home.  'The 
John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia, 
which  is  considered  a  leading  authority 
on  department  store  advertising  did  not 
join  with  the  other  merchants  in  the 
Philadelphia  Shopping  News  venture. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Howard  Davis, 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  and  treasurer  of  A.N. 
P.A.,  the  convention  authorized  its  presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  a  committee  to  represent 
the  association  at  celebration  ceremonies 
to  be  held  in  Chattanooga,  July  1,  to 
honor  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  on  his  5()th  anniversary  as  a 
newspaper  publisher. 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Ochs,  as  offered  to 
the  convention  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  by  the  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  follows: 

“The  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
•Association  in  convention  assembled  of¬ 
fers  its  congratulations  to  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
upon  the  approaching  50th  anniversary  of 
his  distinguished  career  as  a  newspaper 


ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  A.  N.  P.  A. 

•  • 

Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  publisher,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News 
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|)ublisher.  His  success.  wliiL-  maintain 
ing  the  highest  standards,  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  example  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  everywhere.  We  authorize  the 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  this  association  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  in  Chattanooga,  July  1,  1928.” 

Text  of  President  John  Stewart 
Bryan’s  opening  address  follow's  in  full : 

‘‘The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked 
progress  in  the  newer  fields  of  activity 
for  our  Association. 

“In  the  matter  of  Traffic,  the  whole 
publishing  industry  has  felt  the  stimulus 
that  has  come  from  a  saving  to  certain 
members  of  more  than  $180,000.00  in 
freight  charges,  more  than  70%  of  the 
total  income  of  the  Association,  and  while 
the  protection  from  advances  is  not  cal¬ 
culable,  it  is  obvious  even  to  the  Rate 
Making  Bureaus  that  the  publishers, 
though  still  lamblike  in  their  innocence, 
are  now  under  the  protection  of  an  able 
and  pugnacious  shepherd. 

“The  Mechanical  Department’s  report 
speaks  for  itself  and  tells  a  story  of 
steady  work  in  the  study  of  paper  and 
ink,  the  basic  materials  of  newspapering, 
and  of  services  rendered  members  as  is 
testified  by  letters  and  statements  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  benefited  by  the  advent 
of  this  department. 

“The  situation  in  the  market  for  white 
paper,  our  most  important  basic  supply, 
gives  rather  tangible  evidence  of  over¬ 
production.  As  consumers  who  are 
obliged  to  make  long-time  contracts  with 
advertisers,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  im¬ 
portance  to  publishers  that  the  supply  of 
white  paper  be  not  exposed  to  the  wide 
fluctuations  the  economic  consequence  of 
which  are  fraught  with  the  utmost  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  stability  of  the  whole  publish¬ 
ing  industry.  This  matter  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  full  by  the  Paper  Committee. 

“I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  except  to  express  again  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  .\ssociation  for  the 
labor  and  time  of  Messrs.  Chas.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  E.  H.  Butler,  Hilton  U.  Brown  and 
Howard  Davis,  who  have  attended  the 
meetings  and  waded  through  the  weari¬ 
some  routine  of  their  Committee  duties. 

“For  Mr.  Harvey  J.  Kelly  is  reserved 
a  special  bracket  of  recognition  and 
thanks,  whose  conduct  of  labor  disputes 
during  the  past  year,  and  his  codification 
of  decisions  on  appeals  have  given  the 
publishers  facts  and  precedents  of  far- 
reaching  value.  .Mtogether  the  labor 
situation  is  in  better  shape  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  four  years. 

“.\s  out-going  President,  I  should  like 
to  pause  long  enough  to  say  that  I  point 
with  no  little  pride  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Kelly,  because  without  his  genius  and 
capacity  I  might  very  well  be  put  in  a 
very  different  position  from  that  in  which 
I  now  find  myself. 

“The  Report  of  the  Open  Shop  De¬ 
partment  is  highly  significant  and  reflects 
the  continued  efficiency  and  vigor  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  H.  W.  IHagg. 

“Hope  long  deferred  for  any  fair  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  users  of  second  class  mail 
in  spite  of  every  effort  can  not  become 
hope  realized,  unless  every  user  of  the 
mails  is  willing  to  put  behind  the  work 
of  the  Postal  Committee,  the  same  vigor 
and  support  which  the  committee  has  put 
behind  the  Association.  The  Report  of 
the  Postal  Committee  will  give  the  de¬ 
tails,  but  that  report  will  not  give  you 
any  idea  of  the  indefatigable  labor  and 
high  intelligence  with  which  the  Oiair- 
man  of  the  Postal  Committee,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Barnum,  and  his  associates  have  nego¬ 
tiated,  traveled,  and  fought  for  fair 
treatment  of  the  publishers  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  postal  rates.  Whatever  the  As- 
siKiation  may  gain  in  the  way  of  reduc¬ 
tions  will  be  entirely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  committee. 

“In  view  of  recent  efforts,  to  limit 
arbitrarily  the  right  of  newspapers  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  matter  for  publication,  a  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  appointed  for  the  defense  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  an  economical  use  of  time  were  the 
A.N.P.A.  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  fall  in  New  York  and  transfer  the 
present  Fall  meeting  to  some  date  in  the 
Spring.  The  opinion  of  the  membership 


RETIRING  PRESIDENT 


•  L.  B..  ilalmcr,  geuera’.  maiuiger,  £e-,  publication  of  radio  programs,  as  iitws, 
ported  as  follows:  and  had  suffered  no  ill  effects  in  circula- 

"The  result  of  the  work  of  your  head-  tion  or  advertising.  Less  than  100  letters 
quarters  office  is  reflected  in  the  reports  had  been  received  from  readers,  a  negli- 
of  the  various  committees.  Nevertheless,  gible  total  in  the  Tribune  800,000  daily 
there  are  some  items  to  which  it  is  a  and  more  than  1,000,000  Sunday  circula- 
pleasure  to  direct  your  attention,  tion.  While  there  was  little  discussion 

“The  membership  is  in  an  excellent  of  this  point,  members  interviewed  by 
condition.  The  slight  loss  resulting  from  Editor  &  Publisher  declared  that  they 
the  recent  increase  in  dues  has  been  prac-  agreed  in  principle  with  the  Tribune 
tically  overcome  and,  in  fact,  but  for  action,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to 


consolidations  your  membership  would 
now  be  greater  than  it  was  before  the 
increase  in  dues. 

“The  financial  condition  is  sound  and 


make  it  generally  effective. 

Mr.  McCanna,  when  intervieweil  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Thursday,  said  that 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  in  favor  of  dis- 


aniple  to  provide  for  contingencies,  continuing  radio  programs  and  running 
“The  Traffic  and  the  mechanical  de-  a  box  containing  the  high-lights  of  each 


partments  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  are  functioning  efficiently  and 
with  much  profit  to  you. 

“In  the  information  and  credit  depart¬ 
ment  work,  there  have  been  something 


evening’s  radio  entertainment.  This 
being  done  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Tribune’s  city  e<lition,  although  the  sub¬ 
urban  editions  publish  complete  programs. 

Mr.  McCanna  would  not  further 


John  Stewart  Bryan 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 


over  10,000  special  inquiries  answered  amplify  the  statements  made  in  his  report 
during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  numer-  to  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
ous  reports  published  in  the  financial  or  mittee  on  radio. 

commercial  bulletins.  Walter  C.  Johnson,  general  manager 

“We  urge  your  further  use  not  only  of  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  dis- 
the  information  department  and  the  cussing  the  influence  of  radio  on  the 
credit  department  but  also  of  the  collec-  sale  of  extras  related  how  the  News  had 
tion  department  which  I  think  we  can  broadcast  the  entire  story  of  a  kidnap- 
fairly  claim  in  functioning  as  thoroughly  ing  stating  at  the  end  of  the  radio  stor> 
and  as  perfectly  as  a  collection  depart-  that  an  extra  would  be  put  out  on  the 
ment  can  function.  street  immediately.  He  declared  that  the 

“Some  3,300  claims  were  collected  dur-  extra  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  extra 


on  the  wisdom  of  such  a  change  will  be 

asked  at  some  time  during  the  meeting.  .  ,  j  - 

“In  conclusion,  I  think  we  may  fairly  '"8  the  year.  The  total  amount  collected  edition  ever  put  out  by  the  News, 
ibat  the  new  system  of  levying  dues  exceeded  $1 1*4,000.  Six  out  of  every  ten  ( Ither  circulation  topics  consumed  most 
and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  f^^ims  received  have  b^n  collected.  We  of  the  time  given  to  shop  talk.  Harry 
activities  of  the  Association  have  proved  in\ite  more  claims.  The  more  claims  C'liaiidler,  publisher  of  the  Los  ^Angeles 
-  -  .  _  receive  the  beter  credit  information 

we  can  give  to  the  membership.  We  wish 
you  to  make  greater  use  of  these  facil¬ 
ities. 


successful  and  have  gained  and,  I  trust, 
deserved,  the  confidence  and  approval  of 
the  membership. 

“To  the  Association  at  large,  I  desire 
to  express  my  deep  and  lasting  apprecia- 


Times,  described  the  operations  of  a  daily- 
airplane  flight  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  carrying  4,000  to  5,000 
copies  of  the  Times  for  the  benefit  of  Los 
“Whenever  you  may  have  occasion  to  Angeles  citizens  visiting  the  northern 
tion  of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  your  buy  overseas  newsprint  please  bear  in  California  metropulis.  The  plane  left 
fellowship  in  our  mutual  field  of  work  mind  that  we  have  current  records  of  the  Los  .‘\ngelcs^  2  o’clock  each  morning, 
for  the  past  two  years — as  your  President  experience  of  all  members  who  are  using  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  5.30,  and 
— and  for  many  years  before  as  your  it.  Most  of  the  reports  indicate  very  the  service  cost  the  Times  $300  a  day. 
secretary.  The  friendships  so  formed  satisfactory  results.”  A.  R.  Michener,  general  manager  of 

are  among  the  most  precious  gains  of  my  Radio  furnished  most  of  the  excitement  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  ex- 
life  and  for  the  friends  and  the  associa-  during  the  afternoon  session,  following  pressed  the  opinion  that  premiums  were 
tion,  which  have  conferred  these  irre-  the  report  of  B.  T.  McCanna,  Chicago  on  the  wane  as  a  means  of  circulation 

Tribune,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCanna  supplied  the  thrill  by  step¬ 
ping  out  of  character  to  tell  the  mem¬ 
bership  that  the  Tribune  had  recently 
eliminated  entirely  from  late  editions  the 


placeable  privileges,  I  wish  a  future  of 
continued  prosperity  in  the  business  side 
of  our  activities  and  increasing  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  personal  relations  with  one  an¬ 
other.” 


r 


REPORTS  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  OFFICERS  AND 
COMMITTEES 


/AN  this  and  following  pages  are  the  resignations  were  tendered  Uynuse  of  de- 
complete  reports  of  the  various  of-  sire  to  curtail  expenses. 

During  the  year  1927  two  hundred  and 
one  Official  Measuring  Rules  were  sold. 


•£D01 

ticers  and  comrifatees  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  convention  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  this  week. 


GENERAL  MANAGER’S 
REPORT 


nine  more  than  during  1926 
One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  bulletin 
binders  were  sold,  seventy-seven  more 
than  during  1926. 

During  the  year  1927,  ten  thousand  and 
eighty-six  inquiries  were  received  and  p-  ;'he  iV.ss  "i7.sucrarto ‘brii^he  totalTe- 
preceding  the  city  to  about  80  per  cent 

of  the  total  value  of  papers  circulated. 


promotion,  and  that  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  were  more  and  more  being  built 
solidly  on  a  structure  of  genuine  reader 
interest. 

Washington  and  Baltimore  members 
related  their  experience  with  the  so-called 
“honor  system”  racks  and  self-service 
boxes.  .\11  the  Baltimore  papers  and  all 
of  the  Washington  papers  except  the  Star 
have  used  this  method  of  selling  papers 
on  important  street  corners  and  car  stops, 
and  the  Star,  according  to  Fleming 
Newbold,  its  business  manager,  will  in¬ 
stall  boxes  before  the  end  of  April.  The 
Baltimore  papers,  according  to  W.  F. 
Schmick,  Imsiness  manager  of  the  A.  S. 
■Abell  Company,  publishers  of  the  Sun, 
are  satisfied  with  the  boxes  as  retail  sales- 
points.”  The  publishers  suffer  no  loss 
through  dishonesty  in  the  better  sectiems 
of  the  city  and  in  the  poorer  sections 


year  of  twelve. 

Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  claims  were  received  for  collection 

during  1927,  ninety-three  more^tj^n  dur-  ^^e  chairman  of  the  traffic  department, 
mg  1926,  amounting  to  $395,429.30,  a  de-  j  Cathey.  These  reports,  with  those 


At  the  afternoon  session  reports  were 
rendered  by  the  traffic  committee  and  by 


tX)UR  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pub¬ 
lications  were  enrolled  as  members  in 
this  association  January  1st.  1927.  of 
which  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
were  active  and  one  associate.  During 
the  year  thirty-one  new  members  were 

elected.  The  'one  associate  member  be-  14  375  75  ^  j22.083.06  u..uc.  ...  ,  . 

came  an  active  member.  Six  members  ,936.  Of  the  amount  collected,  $5,781.42  ^onimittce  which  were  also  Riven  Wed 


crease  in  amount  of  $65,154.68. 

'  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  claims  were  collected,  amounting  to 


of  the  open  shop  committee,  the  open  shop 
department,  the  printing  trades  schools 


committee,  and  the  advertising  agenev- 
unacr  _ _ _ _  • _ 


represented  dividends  in  bankruptcy  and 
assignments,  and  $108,593.34  represented 
ordinary  collections. 

Claims  reported  uncollectible .  $163,203.63 

.Allowances  .  614.45 

Withdrawals  .  12,045.98 

1926  1927 

Commissions  earned  (net). .$12,310.50  $10,952.68 
A  decrease  of  $1,357.82 


i  ctnsolidated  with  other  members.  One 
member  suspended  publication.  Four 
members  were  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues,  and  twenty-nine  members  re¬ 
signed.  making  the  total  membership  Dec. 

31,  1927,  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  members  tendering 
resignations  during  1927,  seventeen  re¬ 
signed  at  the  time  increased  dues  were 
put  into  effect,  one  resigned  because  pub¬ 
lication  went  into  hands  of  receiver  and 
was  purchased  by  new  owners  who  felt  it 
impossible  to  continue  membership  until 
publication  was  on  a  better  financial  basis, 
one  resigned  becaus**  of  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  ticket  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner;  one  because  the  nartner  applying 
for  membership  died  during  the  year  and 
the  new  manager  of  the  publication  failed 

to  recognize  the  value  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  . . . 

membership.  One  publication  was  sold  Commisiionr  oii  VollVr 

to  a  non-member  which  felt  it  could  not  ‘'o"*  . . .  23.004. 52 

affiTd  membership  at  present,  and  other  (Continued  on  page  ?6) 


nesday  afternoon,  are  printed  in  full  in 
another  column. 


F.  P.  MacLENNAN  ILL 


Topeka  State  Journal  Publisher  Suf¬ 
fers  Nervous  Breakdown 

F'rank  P.  Macl^ennan,  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 

Since  Jan.  1,  1928,  four  new  members 

ve  been  elected,  and  one  member  re-  newspaper  men  in  the  United  States  suf- 


have  been  elected,  and  one  member  re 
signed.  The  total  membership  at  this 
date  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
Income  Account 
Year  FTnded  Dec.  31,  1927 
Income 

Annual  dues  . $146,354.18 

Monthly  dues  .  95,473.00 


fered  a  nervous  breakdown  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  New  York  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  convention  and  is  now  in  a 
hospital  there. 

Mr.  Macl^nnan,  who  is  73,  and  who 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  since  1919,  has  been  in  poor  health 
for  some  months.  His  condition  became 
worse  soon  after  his  arrival  here  and  on 
Sunday  it  was  decided  to  send  him  to 
a  hospital  for  rest  and  observation. 
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Editor  &  Publish  or  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  28 ,  1  928 

RADIO  AND  PRESS  UNITE  AT  A.  P.  LUNCHEON 

Cadman,  Noted  Radio  Speaker,  on  Program  with  M.  H.  Aylesworth  of  Broadcasting  Company,  Who 
Thanks  Newspapers  for  Supporting  ^^Magazine  of  the  Air” — Toast  to  Ochs 

il.l.IANCE  of  the  press  and  radio,  broadcasting.  Vour  vision— always  ap-  ing  us  to  formulate  our  own  views,  far-reaching  enterprise,  or  to  endeavor 
^  often  denied  and  frequently  depre-  parent— greatly  enlarged  the  usefulness  "We  want  our  report  to  be  rruthful,  to  do  more  than  indicate  one  or  two  of 

cated,  appeared  a  reality  at  this  year’s  of  this  new  medium  of  mass  communica-  and  as  speedy  as  is  consistent  with  ac-  its  manifold  applications.  These  require 

luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press  at  the  tion.  curacy  and.  above  all,  we  want  to  con-  an  exact  and  prolonged  training  utterly 

Waldorf  Astoria  on  Monday.  The  day’s  “It  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  tinue  the  confidence  that  is  everywhere  foreign  to  my  experience.  They  have 

chief  speaker  was  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cad-  that  no  conflict  existed  between  the  accorded  to  the  letters  P.  as  a  hall-  also  produced  important  results  far  be- 

man.  president  of  the  Federated  Council  newspapers  and  radio— one  complements  mark  of  accuracy,  fairness  and  decency,  yond  the  ordinary  apprehension.  Yet  in 

of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  who  the  other — one  appeals  to  the  eye — the  "The  code  of  ethics  of  the  Associated  so  far  as  I  may  speak  for  our  fellow 

in  tlie  last  several  years  has  become  other  to  the  ear.  Press  does  not  alter  when  the  year  of  citizens  who  are  your  daily  beneficiaries, 

closely  identified  with  Sunday  broad-  “You  do  not  deal  with  us  lightly.  The  Presidential  elections  rolls  around  and  and  in  praise  of  the  enlightenment  of 

casting,  and  he  was  followed  by  M.  H.  programs  you  print  are  news  for  your  every  candidate  holds  a  serene  certainty  that  public  opinion  on  the  stability  and 

.\ylesworth,  president  of  the  National  ever-increasing  number  of  readers,  that  the  Associated  Press  will  not  help  sagacity  of  which  so  much  depends — I 

Broadcasting  Company,  who,  making  his  While  the  technical  news  of  radio  is  in-  or  hamper  him  by  becoming  an  adherent  am  at  your  disposal, 

debut  as  a  microphone  speaker,  thanked  teresting  to  many  readers,  you  have  real-  or  an  opponent.  Not  if  the  1,200  mem-  “Occasionally  mere  onlookers  like  my- 

the  newspapers  for  the  support  they  had  ized  that  the  greatest  opportunity  was  to  bers  of  the  membership  organization  know  self  watch  the  stirring  game  you  play 


given  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  development 
of  the  “Magazine 
of  the  Air"  as  he 
called  the  network 
of  broadc  a  s  t  i  n  g 
stations  his  concern 
operates. 

While  perhaps 
unintentional,  the 
program  demon¬ 
strated  the  vast 
change  made  in  A. 
P.  policy  in  the  last 
three  years  toward 
radio,  a  transfor¬ 
mation  from  hos¬ 
tility  to  open 
friendliness.  The 
alliance  was  mani¬ 
fest  by  physical 
fact  as  well  as  lip- 
service. 

Mr.  Aylesworth 
in  his  address  an¬ 
nounced  as  news 
the  installation  last 
week  of  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  auto¬ 
matic  printer  in  the 
New  York  station 
of  the  National 


.Associated  Press  Officers — Kent  Cooper,  General  Manager;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  President;  Jackson  Elliott,  Assistant 

General  Manager. 


with  perceptions 
blunted  by  custom. 
They  observe  with 
mingled  feelings 
its  power,  its  perils 
and  its  achieve¬ 
ments.  Not  a  few 
have  testified  to 
the  solid  merits  of 
your  mutual  com¬ 
bination  for  the 
general  advantage 
of  society,  and 
rightly  esteemed 
the  impartial  infor¬ 
mation  your  service 
offers  to  all  and 
sundry.  But  these 
lucid  intervals  do 
not  redeem  the 
ignorance  I  frankly 
confess,  nor  sut^ 
stitute  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  ac 
quired  by  habitual 
usage.  During  the 
past  weeks,  how'- 
ever,  I  have  ac¬ 
quainted  myself 
with  the  history  of 
the  Associated 
Press.  The  unto- 


Broadcasting  Company.  Members  re-  idvance  the  knowledge  of  the  American  their  business  and  they  think  they  do.  ward  circumstances  under  which  your 
called  the  furor  which  arose  after  the  public  in  line  music.  “Turning  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  organization  attained  its  present  useful- 

1924  national  election,  when  A.  P.  “Radio  broadcasting  appeals  to  the  ear  political  field  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  ness;  the  obstacles  it  overcame;  and  the 

stuck  by  its  rules  and  fought  broad-  in  the  same  way  that  the  printed  page  in  its  daily  presentation  of  what  the  honored  names  inseparably  linked  with  its 
casting  election  returns,  while  the  United  appeals  to  the  eye.  Both  will  increase  world  is  doing  and  saying,  our  reports  rise  and  progress,  have  left  a  vivid  impres- 
Press  broadcast  the  reports,  announcing  literacy  and  together  make  a  w'ell-in-  contain  manifest  errors  of  fact  or  of  sion  on  my  mind.  Would  that  all  readers 
its  belief  that  the  radio  was  “the  exten-  formed  and  happy  people.  judgment.  As  an  example  of  this  I  of  the  news  you  purvey  at  such  pains 

sion  of  the  newspaper  bulletin  board.’’  “Some  have  said  that  radio  broadcast-  could  cite  the  times  without  number  that  might  enjoy  the  privileges  so  courteously 

Presence  of  the  printer  in  the  National  ing  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  we  have  quoted  this  or  that  authority  accorded  to  me;  it  would  add  to  their 
Broadcasting  Company’s  station  indicates  notable  increases  in  literacy  and  thus  a  with  either  the  prediction  or  the  an-  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Asso- 
that  A.  P.  will  also  be  on  the  air  this  greater  reading  public.  I  believe  this  to  nouncement  of  the  extinction  of  the  ciated  Press.  A  scrutiny  of  its  charter 
coming  November.  true.  Some  also  have  dared  say  that  horse.  and  by-laws  could  scarcely  fail  to  dispel 

Mr.  Cadman  told  members  that  the  radio  broadcasting  has  aaoed  to  the  ad-  “Now  while  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  doubts  and  disarm  criticism.  A  survey 
.Associated  Press  by  a  blending  of  sound  vertising  in  newspapers.  This  is  as  it  the  supply  of  red  headed  girls  had  outrun  of  its  nature  and  scope  should  increase 
business  sense  with  unselfish  aims  and  should  be  and  brings  another  distinct  the  traditional  demand  for  an  equivalent  the  confidence  already  reposed  in  it,  and 
integrity  and  efficiency  in  administration,  service  from  the  press  to  the  people.”  production  of  white  horses,  this  cannot  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  our  repre- 
has  achieved  “an  unprecedented  proce-  Following  is  the  text  of  the  address  liave  any  relation  to  the  total  numl»er  of  sentative  democracy, 

dure  in  the  annals  of  your  profession  and  delivered  by  Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  horses  now  prancing  about  in  every  sec-  “The  plain  tale  told  by  Mr.  Melville 

one  not  often  e{}ualle<l  by  organizations  of  the  Associated  Press,  at  the  annual  tion  of  this  country.  E.  Stone  and  your  president  in  their 

avowedly  altruistic.”  meeting  of  the  members  Monday.  “Every  one  within  the  sound  of  my  pamphlets.  The  Revolution  of  1^3  and 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  “Last  year  I  exhausted  your  patience  voice  has  only  to  consult  his  own  ex-  The  Battle  for  a  Free  Press  deserves 
IVashington  Star  and  A.  P.  president  by  a  somewhat  lengthy  review  of  the  jieriences  and  common  sense  to  be  cer-  the  attention  of  all  who  are  willin.g  to' 
spoke  briefly  in  commendation  of  the  history  and  purposes  of  the  Associated  tain  that  whatever  is  happening  to  the  be  disturbed,  even  though  disturl^nce 
purpose  and  methods  of  the  organization.  Press  and  you  need  have  no  fear  that  white  horses,  there  is,  of  a  surety,  at  means  correction.  Mr.  Ochs  speaks  ap- 
Pwsing  between  introduction  of  the  two  you  are  to  be  subjected  to  another  mal-  least  one  dark  one  for  every  native  Ixirn  propriately  in  one  place  of  your  institu- 
speakers  of  the  day,  Mr.  Noyes  called  treatment  of  a  similar  nature  today.  citizen  of  this  Republic  who  has  reached  tion  as  “characteristically  American.” 

upon  members  to  drink  a  toast  to  Adolph  “I  only  casually  remark  that  the  As-  the  age  of  35  years  and  has  been  14  His  designation  is  correct,  and  the  fact 

S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  sociated  Press  is  here  present  in  this  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States,  that  your  methods  have  since  been 
Times,  the  Chattanooga  Times,  and  an  room  and  has  just  finished  his  or  her  and  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  ob-  adopted  by  other  nations  in  forms  suit- 
A  P.  director,  who  this  year  is  cele-  luncheon,  for  the  Associated  Press —  servers  that  the  friends  of  the  horses  able  to  their  necessities,  emphasizes  their 
brating  his  SOth  anniversary  as  a  pub-  great  as  it  is,  wide  flung  as  are  its  news  have  no  warrant  for  discouragement.  value.  "The  Associations’  dominion  in 

lisher.  collecting  arms — is  simply  the  agency  “In  saying  this  you  will  understand  journalism  is  traceable  to  its  original  de- 

To  the  toast  Mr.  Ochs  responded  through  which  we  co-operatively  collect  that  I  am  exhibiting  no  bias  in  favor  of  sign,  its  blending  of  sound  business  sense 

wittily:  and  exchange  our  news.  either  blonde  or  brunette  horses  and  that  with  unselfish  aims  and  the  integrity  and 

“I  fear  you  are  making  a  sad  mistake  “The  Associated  Press  exists  because  I  expressly  refuse  to  commit  myself  as  efficiency  of  its  administration.  These 

in  trying  to  make  a  lion  out  of  an  Ochs.”  its  1,200  members  insist  that  for  their  to  red  headed  girls.”  cjualities  have  fostered  the  trust  and  con- 

Mr.  Aylesworth  told  of  the  growth  of  own  protection  and  also  for  the  public  Mr.  Noyes  then  introduced  the  Rev.  fidence  of  its  patrons.  Its  record  thcre- 
the  “National  Magazine  of  the  Air”  welfare,  the  dominant  news  collecting  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  principal  speaker,  fore  offers  no  apologies  and  requiries  no 
from  one  station  WEAF  and  the  man-  and  distributing  agency  must  not  be  in  who  took  as  his  topic  “The  Development  defense. 

agement  of  two  others  WJZ  and  WRC  private  ownership,  subject  to  the  will  of  of  a  Free  Press.”  Mr.  Cadman  said:  “.A  brief  glance  at  some  preceding 

to  the  present  radio  telephone  wire  sys-  an  individual  or  a  small  group  of  in-  “Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  news  agencies  at  home  and  abroad  inten- 
tem  built  to  connect  52  associated  radio  dividuals  who  might  use  it  to  further  his  Associated  Press ;  sifies  one’s  admiration  for  what  can  be 

stations.  Of  the  total  number  he  pointed  or  their  individual  purposes.  “It  is  certainly  a  stroke  of  temerity  justly  described  as  an  unprecedented 

out  17  are  owned  or  managed  by  news-  “So  we  have  this  great  co-operative  for  a  cleric  ignorant  of  journalism  to  procedure  in  the  annals  of  your  profes- 
papers,  the  remaining  35  “contacting  non-profit  making  orpnization  to  secure  expatiate  upon  it  before  a  large  and  sion,  and  one  not  often  equalled  by  or- 
closely  with  the  newspapers  in  their  to  ourselves  an  unbiased  report  of  the  authoritative  body  of  gentlemen  belong-  ganizations  avowedly  altruistic.  It  is  a 
communities.”  world’s  happenings,  that  shall  not  be  the  ing  to  the  profession  itself.  I  am  keenly  far  cry  from  the  Stuart  absolutism  which 

“To  the  press  of  the  nation,^’  he  de-  advocate  or  the  opponent  of  any  cause,  aware  that  it  would  be  wearisome  for  evoked  Milton’s  impassioned  plea  for  im- 
clared,  “we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  whether  political,  religious  or  economic :  you  and  ’  superfluous  for  me  to  meddle  licensed  printing,  and  the  Annus  Mir- 
greatest  aid  for  the  development  of  f^adio  that  shall  supply  us  with  the  news,  leav-  with  the  technique  and  methods  of  your  abiUs  of  1893.  when  the  Associated  Press 
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as  we  know  it,  began  to  be.  Milton's 
historic  brochure  was  the  dream  behind 
the  deed;  the  ensign  nailed  to  the  mast. 
What  he  advocated  with  majestic  and 
moving  prose  without  a  rival  in  English 
letters,  was  bequeathed  to  your  founders 
for  further  realization  in  practice.  At 
a  moment  when  the  entire  printing  equip¬ 
ment  of  London  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  production  of  a  single  metropolitan 
daily  of  modern  dimensions,  the  great 
poet  blazed  the  trail  for  later  and  not 
less  determined  penmen  and  publishers. 
Could  he  have  foreseen,  in  his  deserted 
and  afflicted  age,  the  literary  freedom 
maintained  by  the  fortressed  oneness  of 
1,200  newspapers,  unitedly  engaged  in 
the  gathering  and  distribution  of  news 
concerning  important  or  interesting  world 
events,  tlie  noblest  son  of  the  puritan 
movemetit  would  not  have  reckoned  his 
love’s  labor  lost. 

“When  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘Fleet  Street’s 
giant  local  genius,’  refurbished  the  par¬ 
liamentary  debates  of  Lord  North’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
network  of  leased  wires  awaiting  your 
service  for  the  public,  stretching  from 
Bangor,  Maine,  to  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  San  Diego,  California ;  and  from 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  to  New  Orleans,  El 
Paso,  and  Havana. 

“The  sturdy  Tory  and  author  who 
shattered  the  bondage  which  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  had  fastened  on  Grub  Street’s  starv¬ 
ing  hacks  never  conceived  your  purely 
co-operative  scheme,  without  stock  capital, 
making  no  profits,  and  declaring  no  divi¬ 
dends,  yet  having  an  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  $8,000,000,  disbursed  to  80,000 
employes  wliose  efforts  have  created  and 
control  the  world’s  chief  clearing  house 
for  news.  How  one  would  relish  the 
doctor’s  moralizings  on  this  extraordinary 
arrangement.  Indeed  we  may  safely 
speculate  that  had  he  been  connected 
with  it  he  would  not  have  written  his 
futile  treatise  on  Taxation  No  Tyranny. 

“Edmund  Burke,  the  philosophic  states¬ 
man  and  ptilitical  orator  par  excellence 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  praised  the  fourth 
estate  as  greater  than  the  Lord’s  Tem¬ 
poral,  the  Lord’s  Spiritual  and  the  Com¬ 
mons.  If  in  this  his  judicial  estimate, 
the  extremely  limited  printing  press  of 
the  period  outranged  George  the  Third’s 
mischief  making  reach;  excelled  in  in¬ 
fluence  the  eloquence  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  the  prescience  of  Pitt,  the 
Elder,  becoming  more  powerful  even 
than  government  itself,  what  would  Burke 
have  said  of  the  apparatus  which  you 
serve  with  one  heart  and  mind? 

“There  is  no  leading  city  of  the  earth 
without  it’s  Associated  Press  bureau. 
In  our  own  country  the  domestic  news 
is  received  by  similar  bureaus  from  its 
various  association  members,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  telegraphic  dispatches  for  use 
in  other  .\mericaii  cities.  In  foreign 
capitals  a  like  service  is  rendered  by 
American  staff  officials  with  respect 
to  the  news  of  affiliated  foreign 
agencies. 

“The  apocalyptic  speech  of  Burke  sus¬ 
tained  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
at  a  crisis  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  that  nation. 

“Surely  he  would  have  found  in  these 
almost  incredible  expansions  of  the 
fourth  estate  a  further  theme  for  that 
mighty  and  considered  utterance  of  which 
he  was  the  master. 

“The  late  Dr.  Charles  Leveremore 
states  in  his  able  essay  on  early  journal¬ 
ism  in  America  that  since  1776  it  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  varying 
fortunes  of  democracy  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  sever  the 
news  of  the  day  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  or  from  their  lawful  freedom. 
Hence  the  conviction  that,  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  freedom  is  an  essential  of  every¬ 
thing  worth  while,  has  not  lacked  re¬ 
sonant  voices  in  the  daily  press.  Despite 
internal  warfare,  external  barriers  and 
unscrupulous  antagonism,  the  elect  of 
your  calling  managed  to  pass  on  the 
torch.  They  enlightened  the  gloom  of 
extended  areas  of  ignorance  and  ill  will. 
Tlicy  played  their  searching  rays  on 
iniquities  that  skulked  in  secret.  They 
denounced  those  that  flaunted  in  the 
open.  The  conflict  for  ordered  and 
peaceable  existence;  for  equal  and  speedy 
justice;  for  political  and  social  better¬ 
ment;  for  civil  and  religious  equity,  had 
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no  discharge  from  them.  It’s  chequered 
story  includes  some  lamentable  betrayals 
by  journalists  beguiled  from  their  duty 
with  promises  of  place,  power  and 
emolument.  But  the  steadfast  remnant 
refused  to  shift  their  sails  to  every  wind 
that  blew.  They  cherished  the  ideals  by 
which  men  and  nations  live.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  honor  of  their  business 
had  no  market  price;  that  fidelity  to  the 
truth  of  news  was  a  part  of  that  larger 
fidelity  which,  as  one  classic  author  as¬ 
serts.  was  ‘not  of  today,  nor  of  yester¬ 
day,  but  of  the  forever.  In  behalf  of 
these  beliefs  they  relinquished  much  at 
which  lesser  men  eagerly  clutched,  kept 
inviolate  their  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  drew  their  information  from  sources 
which,  while  like  all  else  human,  liable 
to  error,  were  undefiled  by  wilful  per¬ 
version  of  the  facts.  The  matter  thus  ob¬ 
tained  they  circulated  by  ways  delivered 
from  ulterior  motives,  partisan  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  obsessions,  or  the  dread  of 
consequences. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  compile  a  roll  of 
the  lllnminatc  of  .\merican  Journalism. 
But  as  a  rule,  before  the  advent  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press,  they  shone  in  isolated 
splendor.  Nor  did  gentlemen  of  the 
press  need  the  chastening  of  indignant 
moralists  or  the  satirical  portrayals  of 
Dickens,  himself  a  former  expert  re¬ 
porter  and  the  founder  of  a  newspaper, 
to  remind  them  that  truculence,  falsifica¬ 
tion  and  sometimes  deliberate  deceit  were 
a  menace  to  public  security  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  nation.  Yet  so  long  as  news 
was  bought  and  sold  like  any  other 
commodity  it  remained  susceptible  to 
abuse  and  corruption.  Notwithstanding 
the  contempt  of  enlightened  readers  and 
the  personal  examples  of  worthy  am¬ 
bition  for  journalistic  rectitude,  close 
cornorations  flourished  for  a  period  and 
dominated  the  situation.  Their  directors 
concentrated  solely  on  profits.  Their 
clients  were  subjected  to  the  caprice  or 
worse  of  the  directors.  The  newspaper 
world  was  threatened  by  an  irresponsible 
oligarchy  entranced  with  momentary 
gain,  and  the  republic  was  fed  on  con¬ 
cocted  stuff  seasoned  to  the  tastes  and 
demands  of  the  caterers  and  detrimental 
to  public  welfare.  If  in  1870,  a  doctored 
telegram  could  precipitate  a  major  war, 
as  it  did,  what  limits  w'ere  assignable  to 
the  palpable  evils  of  private  ownership 
of  press  news? 

“When  the  blind  lead  the  blind  in  this 
fashion,  sooner  or  later  both  fall  into  the 
ditch.  Yet  history,  though  presumably  a 
far  more  scientific  'form  of  chronicling 
than  journalism,  has  frequently  been  a 
Mississippi  of  lies,  subterfuges,  evasions, 
or  of  those  half  truths  which  are  them¬ 
selves  untrue.  If  these  things  a-re  done 
in  the  green  tree  what  shall  be  done  in 
the  dry?’  When  scholars  with  abun¬ 
dant  leisure  for  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion  poison  a  nation’s  annals,  and  sow 
in  them  the  seeds  of  forthcoming  hate 
and  discord,  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
daily  sheet  written  under  intense  pres¬ 
sure  and  at  the  biddance  of  corrunerial- 


ized  power?  Mommsem's  memorable  re¬ 
monstrance  that  the  historian  must  set 
down  what  actually  happened ;  that,  and 
no  more,  no  less,  and  nothing  else,  has 
recast  the  writing  of  history.  When, 
likewise,  your  founders  declared  that  un- 
adulterat^  news  was  an  indispensable 
factor  for  the  making  of  history,  they 
carried  Mommsem’s  edict  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

“But  the  simple  statement  of  what 
they  did  discloses  little  enough  their 
difficulties  in  doing  it.  Ponder  these  for 
a  moment.  Consider  a  press  at  intervals 
notably  derelict  to  its  vital  obligations ; 
a  public  in  whose  central  mind  the  de¬ 
posit  of  this  malignity  was  active.  These 
evils,  together  with  the  quarrels  of  con¬ 
tentious  groups  and  the  exigencies  of 
political  plottings  and  counter  plottings, 
furnished  a  devil’s  brew  which  no  avail¬ 
able  prohibitory  measures  seemed  able  to 
alxilish.  Moreover,  the  men  in  whose 
hands  the  remedy  lay,  if  at  all,  belonged 
then,  as  they  do  now,  to  every  conceiv¬ 
able  political,  economic,  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  segment.  At  this  meeting  place 
of  many  contrary  currents,  the  American 
instinct  for  co-operation  asserted  itself  in 
significant  ways.  Yet  co-operation  could 
only  be  effective  when  purified  from 
every  taint  of  prejudice  and  self  seeking. 
In  view  of  manifest  ethical  gains  to  be 
won,  men  may  subdue  cultural  divisions, 
overcome  racial  separatisms  and  banish 
the  idea  of  pecuniary  advantage.  But 
how  were  these  first  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  so  neutralize  themselves  as 
to  become  clear  transmitting  agencies  of 
new'S  as  news,  without  even  the  infusion 
in  it  of  those  opinions  so  dear  to  the 
journalistic  heart?  I  can  only  repeat 
that  the  wonder  has  been  wrought,  and 
that  since  Milton  challenged  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  the  press  by  despotic  rule,  and 
Burke  extolled  the  authority  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  newspaper,  no  more  beneficial 
work  than  yours  has  been  accomplished 
for  national  or  international  journalism. 

“The  bigness  of  your  enterprise  is  ex¬ 
hilarating.  yet  size  is  not  its  outstanding 
distinction.  This  rather  consists  in  those 
numberless  moralities  of  journalistic 
practice  which  build  up  character  and 
service  as  millions  of  infinitesimal  ex¬ 
istences  build  the  coral  rock.  These 
moralities  appear  minute,  but  their 
strength  is  in  their  cultivation  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-respect.  They  identify 
the  man  with  his  task  and  enable  him  to 
breathe  what  he  is  into  what  he  does. 

“Upon  this  type  of  journalist,  as  upon 
a  rock,  private  ownership  of  public  news 
foundered  in  1897.  The  wisdom  of  the 
plan  of  the  Associated  Press  to  band  to¬ 
gether  its  nation-wide  membership  for 
the  purposes  I  have  described  is  now 
openly  demonstrated.  Its  refusal  to  traffic 
with  tributary  or  sectional  organizations 
has  been  amply  justified.  Newspaper 
proprietors,  publishers  and  editors  of  the 
north  and  south,  of  the  Jewish,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths,  have  made 
common  cause  in  this  undertaking  with  a 
good  conscience.  Their  unswerving  reso¬ 
lution,  that  so  far  as  they  can  prevent  it, 
nothing  shall  stand  between  the  nation’s 
mind  and  the  news  of  the  world,  has 
been  ratified  by  personal  experience  and 
public  experience. 

“Mr.  Melville  Stone  speaks  of  this 
achievement  as  ‘a  revolution.’  I  heartily 
agree,  and  would  only  suggest  that  it 
was  a  bloodless  and  so  a  superior  revo¬ 
lution.  It’s  steady  and  persistent  advance 
reminds  us  of  the  second  collapse  of  the 
Stuarts  brought  about  by  Lord  Somers 
under  forms  of  law  and  without  physical 
violence.  Revolutions  are  usually  related 
to  the  beating  of  drums,  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  and  the  clash  of  arms.  Yet 
how  often  these  excitations  are  no  more 
than  the  foam  on  the  wave.  The  mo¬ 
mentous  changes  in  the  journalistic  life 
of  this  country  which  we  celebrate  more 
nearly  resemble  those  transformations  of 
nature — which  occur  at  this  season  of 
the  year — one  hardly  knows  how. 

“Since  the  Associated  Press  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  its  present  form  an  unfore¬ 
seen  material  growth  and  an  increase  of 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
have  taken  place  in  America.  These  de¬ 
velopments  have  been  attended  bv  many 
important  adaptations  in  our  political  and 
social  life.  What  might  have  been  the 
issue  if  public  news  had  remained  private 
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property  throughout  the  last  four  dec¬ 
ades?  But  this  is  a  hypothetical  ques¬ 
tion.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
large  minded  service  prevented  the  pos¬ 
sible  emergency  at  which  it  hints  are 
household  words  in  every  press  room  of 
the  land.  I  opine  they  are  content  to 
know  the  field  was  so  well  and  worthily 
won  and  still  more  content  to  watch  its 
further  occupancy  by  likeminded  succes¬ 
sors  who  safeguard  the  fruits  of  the 
victory. 

“Two  centuries  before  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  invoked  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  her  principal  poet,  except  Shake¬ 
speare.  Provision  for  its  perpetuity  was 
made  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  attached  to  our  Constitution.  Not¬ 
withstanding  persecution  and  obloquy 
Milton  pronounced  for  ‘Liberty  to  know, 
to  utter  and  to  argue  freely,  according  to 
conscience — above  all  liberties.’  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote:  ‘I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  to  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man. 

“These  utterances  serve  as  landmarks 
for  freedom’s  quest.  But  they  do  not  in¬ 
sure  its  conquest.  There  are  lands  in 
which  the  bayonet  still  seeks  to  nullify  the 
ballot.  Bigotted  religionists  conceal  their 
exclusive  tenets  beneath  the  mask  of 
pietism.  The  deadliest  wounds  that  truth 
and  patriotism  endure  are  frequently  in¬ 
flicted  in  the  house  of  their  professed 
friends.  The  temptation  to  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  embarrasses  those 
cultural  processes,  line  upon  line  and  pre¬ 
cept  upon  precept,  which  are  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  lasting  public  welfare. 

“The  theory  of  the  Associated  Press 
that  a  people  capable  of  self  government 
should  be  able  to  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  from  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
facts  presupposes  that  real  education 
without  which  such  self  government  is  in 
jeopardy  every  hour. 

“Ardent  opinions  attached  to  factual 
statements  may  seem  imperative  to  hasty 
reformers,  yet  behind  the  news  you  re¬ 
late  lies  the  silent  force  of  those  in¬ 
destructible  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  which  requires  no  garnishing,  no 
literary  embellishments,  to  drive  home  its 
meanings.  Those  who  have  an  abnormal 
appetite  for  spicy  dressings  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  dish  may  complain  that  your  des¬ 
patches  are  not  sufficiently  realistic;  or 
again,  that  the  press  at  large  is  loath  to 
tell  the  truth  about  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians. 

“Probably  the  bitter  criticism  one  hears 
from  irresponsible  people  about  ‘The 
fools  or  knaves  who  govern  us’  has  in 
it  a  verifiable  modicum  But  who  knows 
better  than  the  informed  journalist  how 
unjust  its  heated  denunciations  are?  The 
stress  laid  upon  politics  may  exaggerate 
their  relative  significance  and  by  so  do¬ 
ing  injure  the  reflective  capacities  of  the 
citizen.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
policy  to  unduly  magnify  the  importance 
of  public  men  who  occasionally  ri.se 
through  office  from  theif  incurable  medi- 
( Continued  on  page  124) 
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AD  BUREAU  COMPLETES  15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Solicitations  Directed  at  More  Than  300  Accounts  During  1928 — Present  Equipment  Could  Have 
Been  Quadrupled,  Annual  Report  Says,  to  Handle  Opportunities  for  l^rvice 


•W  ITH  the  assertion  that  the  organiza-  Second,  the  appearance  in  the  newspa-  three  times  a  week  insertions  instead  of  Ixith  the  advertisers  and  the  publishers.” 

tion’s  soundness  has  been  proved,  the  pers  of  new  advertisers  some  of  whom  the  infrequent  and  spasmodic  schedules  The  Kellogg  Company  congratulates  the 


Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  .\merican  have  elected  to  spend  their  1928  appropria 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  tions  exclusively  in  that  medium. 


tamiliar  in  the  recent  past.  Bureau  on  “the  very  intelligent  service 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  Bureau  has  which  you  are  rendering  advertisers,”  and 


marked  its  15th  anniversary  by  citing  in  To  give  point  to  the  increases  by  groups  been  a  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  Publix  Theater  Corporation  mentions 
the  annual  report  issued  this  week  en-  referred  to,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  national  advertising  copy  through  its  specifically  that  the  work  “has  directly 


dorsements  of  its  work  from  advertisers,  larger  use  of  newsjwper  advertising  by  printed  and  personal  campaigns  on  the  contributed  to  the  improvement  which  w'c 


agencies  and  newspapers. 


certain  concerns  which  the  Bureau  has  subject.  .\n  examination  of  current  news-  have  established  in  our  theatrical  aUver- 


Kndorsements  cited  in  the  Bureau’s  re-  actively  solicited.  A  study  of  167  of  these  paper  advertising  strikingly  illustrates  tising  measured  in  terms  of  results 


jrt  included  those  from  the  Brunswick-  on  which  we  have  figures  of  expenditures  this  point. 


Logan,  president  of 


Collender  Company,  Studebaker  for  the  past  two  years,  shows  that  the  Working  from  its  three  offices  in  New  Thomas  and  Logan,  feels  the  Bureau  has 


Corporation,  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  A.  companies  invested  $88,115,000  in  1927  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  the  “made  a  real  contribution  to  the  progress 


Stein  &  Co.,  .\rmstrong  Cork  Company,  compared  with  $73,683,000  in  1926.  The  Bureau  covered  a  larger  part  of  the  field  of  advertisers  and  to  advertising  agen- 
Kellogg  Company,  Lord  &  Thomas  and  gain  to  the  newspapers  from  this  group  than  ever  and  added  to  its  many  activi-  cies.” 


Logan,  Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  the  alone  therefore,  totaled  $14,432,000. 


Blackman  Company,  Benson,  Gamble 
Johnson  &  Read,  the  Mejunkin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  and  Mason  Warner  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 


Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann  speak  of  in- 


alone  therefore,  totaled  $14,432,000.  ties.  Its  staff  has  been  kept  working  to  Griffin,  Johnson  &  Mann  speak  of  in- 

Lvrger  \ppropriations  capacity  largely  due  to  a  greater  number  formation  obtained  from  the  organization 

Tn  the  aiitomotiv*.  a  sinHv  of  the  advertisers  and  agencies,  which  “it  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 

In  the  automott%e  held  a  study  of  the  ^  somewhat  to  its  per-  possible  to  have  got  from  any  other 

accounts  01  th.r  y-nine  advertisers  whose  sonnel  and  therefore  to  increase  the  n^-  ^ 


“The  Bureau’s  15  years  of  useful  work  appropriations  the  Bureau  has  estiirated  qI  contacts.  So  great  were  its 
have  proved  the  ateolute  soundness  of  ^"’9  >’^ars,  show^s  that  the  combined  otbortunities  for  serr’ice.  hmtvt’er  th/it 


source. 

The  Blackman  Company  suggests  “all 


- - -  .-vnenHitiire  StvnAsnmi  in  10?7  rom  opfortunities  foT  serzice,  hotvez’er,  that  newspaper  publishers  owe  a  large  debt  to 

the  organization  as  an  investment  for  the  it  could  profitably  have  quadrupled  its  the  Bureau,”  and  the  Stack-Globe  Adver 


industry,”  the  report  states.  Iiared  with  $-8^12,1^  in  19-6.  present  equipment. 

Members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  Other  records  of  ex^nditures  which  Your  Committee  continues  to  keep  in- 
the  bureau,  of  which  Fleming  Xewbold,  *  .  Bureau  has  been  able  to  obtain  cov-  formed  personally  through  confidential 
business  manager  of  the  ll'ashington  fn®  two  years,  show  the  following  reports  of  the  details  of  Bureau  activi- 

(D.  C.)  Star  is  chairman,  made  it  plain  results:  These  reports  which  are  on  file  in 

that  they  sought  more  suppi.rt  during  the  offices,  are  at  all  times  open  to 


(D.  C.)  Star  is  chairman,  made  it  plain 
that  they  sought  more  suppi.rt  during  the 


present  equipment.  tising  Agency  regards  the  Bureau  as  a 

\  our  Committee  continues  to  keep  in-  “clearing  house  for  important  information 
formed  personally  through  confidential  on  newspaper  advertising.” 
reports  of  the  details  of  Bureau  activi-  .Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc.,  think  one  of  the 
ties.  These  reports  which  are  on  file  in  chief  uses  of  the  Bureau  has  been 


iiioi  ...w.v.  .lupp,..,  i..,.  aji c  ijn? finn  tn  1077  o-  ..nmniro.i  n-tti,  «if»  “I  luiita  lu  “sorcading  the  gospel  of  the  flexibilitv 

coming  hscal  year  than  they  obtained  last.  in  as  compared  witii  individual  in.spection  of  the  member-  and  mobility  of  newspaper  advertising,’’ 


It  was  stated  that  opportunities  for  serv¬ 
ice  were  so  great  that  present  equipment  U)77 analysis  of  these  reports  shows  that  methods  of  pre^ring  newspaper  adver- 

coiild  have  been  profitably  quadrupled.  f compared  B^^eau  solicitations  were  directed  during  tising.” 


953.(100  in  1926. 

Fifty-four  advertisers  of  grocery  prod- 


as  well  as  helping  in  “the  improvement  of 


.\n  analysis  showed  that  Bureau  solicita-  wiffi  $18,168,000  in  1926. 


tions  were  directed  during  the  year  at  Thirt>^two  advertisers  of  druggjst^un- 


more  than  300  accounts.  There  were  343  {Ifles  and  toilet  goods  spent  $12, 17(J.0W  in 
members  of  the  Bureau  at  the  close  of  the  '  compared  with  $10,293,000  in  1926. 


the  year  at  more  than  300  accounts.  Hailey  &  Lewis,  Inc.,  refer  to  informa- 

Many  F:ndorseme.nts  f.'""  .furnished  by  the  Bureau  as  being 

,  r,  .  •  ,  an  important  factor  in  securing  a  new 

Ihe  occasion  ot  the  Bureaus  tiiteenth  account” 

anitiver.sary  brought  forth  many  interest-  Benson,  Gamble,  Johnson  &  Read  think 
ing  comments  on  how  its  work  is  re-  greatest  contribution  has  been  the 

garded  by  advertisers,  agencies  and  induence  of  its  personal  representatives 

1  t  1  n  -  .  1  "f*®  •  •  •  made  the  Bureau  a  liv- 

•  •  .Y  ,  uj?  Bureau  ot  Adver-  force  in  the  field  of  newspaper  adver¬ 

tising,  says  the  Brunswick-Balke-Col-  tising.” 


ere  directed  during  tising.” 


fiscal  year,  Feb.  2f).  As  of  .April  1,  the  ,  anitiver.sary  brought  forth  many  interest- 


Ohio  Select  List  became  members  of  the  phonographs  Sf^nt  $5^85.ffHO  in  1927  as  ing  comments  on  how  its  work  is  re- 


Bureau  as  a  body  making  the  member¬ 
ship  388.  The  report  follows  in  full : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
American  Nerospaper  Publishers 
Association, 

Gentlemen : 

Your  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bu- 


compared  with  $4,361,000  in  1926. 


Twenty  advertisers  of  house  furniture  newspapers. 


ami  furnishings  spent  $8,735,000  in  1927 
compared  with  $6,903,000  in  1926. 

Twelve  manufacturers  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  spent  $2,375,0(X)  in  1927  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,940,000  in  1926. 


garded  by  advertisers,  agencies  and 


“The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  .Adver- 


lender  Company,  “has  brought  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  proper  and 
most  effective  use  of  newspapers  as  a 


Fields  in  which  a  decreased  expenditure  primary  sales  factor.” 


reau  of  Advertising  submits  herewith  its  was  indicated  by  Bureau  estimates  are,  Jhe  Studebaker  Corporation  remarks 


fifteenth  annual  report. 


The  Mejunkin  .Advertising  Company  is 
struck  with  “the  accuracy  of  the  data 
supplied  and  the  intelligence  with  which 
it  is  organized  to  make  it  effective.” 

Mason  Warner  Company,  Inc.,  assert 


building  material  and  supplies,  office  appli-  “The  Bureau  has  been  a  constructive  and  ,i,e  Bureau’s  service  and  fund  of  i'nforma 


National  advertising  in  1927  held  its  ances,  publishers  and  travel  and  amuse-  helpful  force  of  genuine  service  to  news-  Bon  ‘^as  helped'us  not  onW  in  the°crea 
.11  remarkablv  well  in  comnarison  with  mens  _ .L _ i  » i _ i  _  ncipcu  us  iioi  oiiiy  in  me  crea 


own  remarkably  well  in  comparison  with  ment. 
the  record-breaking  peak  of  the  previous 
year.  The  Bureau  has  estimated  the  total  -pe 


Recognition  Won 


papers  and  to  advertisers  who  used  news-  tion  of  new  advertisers  but  has  been  an 


while  the  Portland  Cement  As-  gjfj  jp  times  of  emergency  for  old  adver- 


year,  i  ne  i3ureau  nas  esuniaieu  me  loiai  The  decided  movement  toward  newspa-  sociation  says.  “Your  pamphlets  are  in  tisers 

volume  of  national  advertising  published  advertising  which  these  figures  cm-  constant  use  for  reference  by  our  staff 
by  the  newspa^s  last  year  at  slightly  j.^asize  is  due  largely  to  a  realization  by  here.” 

more  than  $225,0(^,000,  representing  a  de-  advertisers  that  newspaper  circulation  be-  James  S.  Kirk  &  Company  write,  “We  * 


Comments  of  Members 


more  man  $^^3,uw,uuu,  representing  a  oe-  advertisers  that  newspaper  circulation  be-  James  S.  Kirk  &  Company  write,  “We  Among  the  Bureau’s  mem^rship  an 
crease  of  ateut  four  per  cent  from  the  valuable  admass  production  are  indebted  to  the  Bureau  for  its  activity  li?!. 


estii^ted  total  of  the  previous  year.  increases  and  as  advertising  campaigns  are  in  making  our  newspaper  advertising  of 

At  the  same  time  unmistakable  iiidip-  ^ased  upon  economic  factors  and  market  greater  value  to  us.”  ^ 

tions  of  the  trend  of  na  ional  advertising  research.  That  the  Bureau’s  persistent  A  Stein  &  Company  remark  that  con- 

continue  to  develop.  Unsettled  business  teachings  in  this  directon  are  bearng  tacts  with  the  Bureau  have  helped  “to  a  u  ^  f  -^a 


of  service. 

The  Davenport  Democrat  wishes  “we 


...  .  .  .*  A  f  .1  A  ICdLlllllKa  1*1  llll^  UIICCUMI  die  Liedl  IIK  wiiu  me  t.>uieau  iidve  iiciucu  iU  d  ,^^a  aU,*.  C  TT  ’a  J 

IS'".'?:? r.?"'? >»' 'sui^r, hSa°rSwoVk' 52 


vertising  appropriations  by  many  groups 
and  individuals. 


vertisers  to  use  the  medium  frequently  The  Armstrong  Cork  Company  feel  the  ’ki„  , 

and  persistently,  is  showing  marked  re-  Bureau  “has  been  doing  a  splendid  job  in  _  P  P  X  good 

suits.  Many  of  the  newer  campaigns  are  helping  to  take  some  of  the  guess  work 
based  on  schedules  that  call  for  two  or  out  of  advertising  through  its  service  to 


ERNEST  L.  OWEN 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Star -Enter  prise 


Left  to  right:  A.  A.  Penney,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun;  D.  J.  Heylon,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Eagle;  C.  C.  Cain,  Attleboro  Sun 


JAMES  HANNAN 
Chilicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette 
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many  of  us  publishers  haven't  appreciated 
hilly  the  work  you  have  been  doing.” 

The  Boston  Post  writes  in  a  similar 
strain  that  "those  quite  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  got  a  reaction 
even  of  surprise,  as  I  did,  not  realizing 
the  immense  amount  of  well-directed  ef¬ 
fort  that  has  been  put  into  this  campaign, 
so  influential  toward  results." 

The  Janesville  Gasettc  asserts,  "We  are 
sold  more  and  more  every  day  on  the  good 
work  which  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Bureau’s  activities  are  doing  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

Kditor  &  Publisher  remarks  editori¬ 
ally,  “The  Bureau’s  great  achievements 
are  two-fold.  First,  it  helped  to  bring 
about  changes  in  newspaper  metht^s 
which  made  the  daily  medium  one  which 
the  general  advertiser  could  use  with 
profit  and  satisfaction.  Second,  it  placed 
before  the  general  manufacturer  the  re¬ 
sults  of  innumerable  studies  of  undevel¬ 
oped  markets  and  the  part  newspapers 
could  take  in  developing  these  markets.” 

Many  comments  equally  significant  are 
in  the  Bureau’s  files  but  cannot  be  quoted 
for  lack  of  space. 

Wide  Range  oe  Work 

The  growing  value  of  trade  studies  and 
the  constant  demands  for  data  already 
referred  to,  necessitated  a  further  increase 
in  the  equipment  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment. 

.\t  the  request  of  advertisers  and 
agencies  a  wide  range  of  subjects  was 
covered.  Some  of  these  studies  have  been 
laid  before  the  Bureau  membership 
through  the  monthly  bulletin,  which  was 
established  last  year  with  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  Subjects  covered  included  a  study 
of  community  advertising,  “How  to  In¬ 
crease  Saturday  Linage,”  a  study  of 
railroad  advertising,  “National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  Department  Stores,”  “Duplica¬ 
tion  of  Circulation,”  “Coverage  and  Costs,” 
a  charted  analysis  comparing  newsiiaper 
and  magazine  circulation  by  zones,  a  study 
of  linage  carried  by  Bureau  members,  a 
study  of  Pacific  Coast  co-operative  ac¬ 
counts,  a  brief  on  the  radio  market,  a 
consideration  of  installment  buying,  an 
illustrated  article  on  Ben  Days  that  are 
safe  for  newspaper  work,  an  analysis  of 
the  kind  of  information  required  by  adver¬ 
tisers. 

.\n  interesting  brief  prepared  by  the 
•<lepartment  was  one  on  olive  oil.  This 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  may  result  in  a 
■campaign  in  which  Italian  and  American 
■oil  distributors  are  interested. 

The  Bureau  continued  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  a 
representative  served  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  consider  methods  of  market 
research  which  may  be  undertaken  by  the 
tlovernment. 

Further  work  was  done  in  the  fire, 
casualty  and  life  insurance  fields  with  a 
view  of  interesting  these  industries  in 
institutional  advertising.  Distinct  prog¬ 
ress  appears  to  have  been  made  among 
fire  and  casualty  companies  while  the  life 
insurance  industry  has  a  bureau  at  work 
making  a  survey  covering  the  whole  ques  - 
tion  of  advertising. 

Following  the  appearance  of  the  initial 
Ford  camtiaign,  the  Bureau  vigorously 
•circularized  the  entire  national  field,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  significance  of  this  advertising. 
The  response  to  this  mail  solicitation  was 
the  largest  ever  recorded  by  the  Bureau 
.ind  opened  many  new  avenues  of  work. 

The  Bureau  endeavored  to  assist  its 
members  in  developing  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  by  co-operating  with  the  Financial 
.\dvertisers’  Association  in  issuing  a  book 
showing  examples  of  modern  newspaper 
copy  in  this  field.  This  book  has  been 
used  to  great  advantage  by  individual 
newspapers  to  create  local  business.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  work,  the  president  ot  the 
financial  organization  wrote; 

“The  research  idea  has  taken  definite 
root  Future  commitments  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  will  become  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  tried  and  proven  facts. 
♦  *  *  <Much  more  can  be  done  by 
groups  co-operating  together  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  have  assisted  us  than  in 
individual  efforts.” 

A  successful  effort  was  made  to  bring 
the  Bureau’s  literature  to  the  attention  of 
schools  and  universities  and  as  a  result, 
works  like  “Good  Copy"  have  found  a 


Edwin  S.  Friendly,  A’cic  York  Sun, 
and  Victor  Bidder,  A'eu  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce 


place  as  text  books  in  a  large  number  of 
courses  of  study  on  advertising  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  were 
afforded  opportunities  to  speak  before 
groups  of  salesmen,  newspapers,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  staffs  and  conventions  on 
the  advantages  of  newsixiper  advertising. 

Growth  in  Membership 

There  were  .143  members  of  the  Bureau 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  February 
29.  As  of  .April  1  the  Ohio  Select  List 
became  members  of  the  Bureau  as  a  body 
so  that  as  this  report  is  presented  the 
Bureau  membership  numbers  388. 

Other  groups  of  newspapers  have  been 
discussing  joining  the  Bureau  as  a  body 
and  all  signs  point  to  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  that  direction  before  the  first 
half  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  membership  203 
are  not  members  of  the  Bureau.  Your 
Committee  again  reminds  these  non¬ 
participating  newspapers  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  work  is  benefiting  them  as  well  as 
all  others,  that  the  present  success  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  achieved  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  only  a  portion  of  the  newspaper 
fraternity  and  that  every  dollar  of  the 
new  revenue  means  a  larger  opportunity 
to  create  and  to  influence  further  adver¬ 
tising  for  newspajiers. 

The  Bureau’s  fifteen  years  of  useful 
work  have  proved  the  absolute  sound¬ 


ness  of  the  ewganization  as  an  investment 
for  the  industry.  In  the  judgment  of 
your  Committee,  all  members  of  the  A. 
N.  P.  A.  should  also  be  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  recognizing  an  obligation  but 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  dividends 
of  a  highly  profitable  revenue-producing 
enterprise. 

Your  Committee  again  calls  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  Association  to  de¬ 
vise  a  plan  by  which  all  A.  N.  P.  A. 
members  will  support  the  Bureau  just  as 
they  now  profit  by  its  work. 

Finances 

The  Bureau  continues  to  enjoy  a 
healthy  financial  condition.  Figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  show  a  total  gross  in¬ 
come  of  $102,369.38  with  a  total  expen¬ 
diture  of  $101,762.93.  The  Bureau’s  books 
were  audited  quarterly  by  Howard 
Greenman,  C.  P.  A. 

Printed  Salesmanship 

References  have  been  made  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  literature  and  the  place  it  has 
found  in  the  advertising  field. 

“Good  Copy,”  published  in  February, 
1927,  was  widely  distributed  to  national 
advertisers,  agencies,  libraries  and  col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
year. 

■Community  -Advertising”  was  pre¬ 
pared  early  in  the  summer  and  had  wide 
circulation. 

"Finance  and  .Advertising,”  which  dealt 
specifically  with  the  financial  field,  was 
issued  later  in  the  year.  The  monthly 
bulletins  of  March  and  .April  dealing  with 
the  estimated  expenditures  of  newspaper 
advertisers  were  also  widely  distributed. 

"Fifteen  Years  of  Service,”  reviewing 
the  Bureau’s  work  since  its  foundation 
was  issued  to  the  membership  in  March. 

Organization 

The  president  at  the  1927  convention 
appoint^  the  following  to  constitute  your 
Committee : 

Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Frank  H.  Burgess,  La  Crosse  Tribune; 
Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  VVm.  J.  Hofmann,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  Will¬ 
iam  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript;  Wal¬ 
ter  .A.  Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News;  D.  E. 
Town,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Louis  Wiley, 
New  York  Times;  S.  E.  Thomason, 
Tampa  Tribune;  John  S.  McCarrens, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Fleming  New- 
l)ol<l.  Washington  Star. 

.An  organization  meeting  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  was  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
on  .April  28,  1927,  at  which  Fleming 
Newbold  was  elected  chairman,  Harry 
(Thandler,  vice-chairman,  Howard  Davis, 
treasurer,  and  David  B.  Plum  and  Louis 
Wiley,  members  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee. 


F.  St.  J.  Richards  succeeded  M.  P.  Linn 
as  advisory  member  of  the  Committee 
representing  the  Six  Point  League,  and 
Fred  F.  Parsons  was  chosen  to  succeed 
George  J.  Noee  as  advisory  member  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Newspaper  Representatives 
.AssiKiation  of  Chicago. 

Your  Committee  continued  as  appointed 
throughout  the  year. 

Following  the  organization  meeting  the 
Committee  held  meetings  in  Chicago  on 
October  18  and  two  subsequent  sessions 
at  Virginia  Beach  in  November  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.  winter  con¬ 
vention. 

.Annual  Dinner 

Covers  for  more  than  900  persons  were 
laid  at  the  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  April  28,  1927.  The  program 
was  in  charge  of  a  dinner  committee  of 
which  .Allison  Stone  was  chairman.  Will¬ 
iam  F.  Rogers,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Charge  called  the  dinner  to 
order  and  presented  Marcellus  Murdock 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle  as  toastmaster. 
Speakers  included  Hon.  Vincent  Massey, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Canada, 
Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie  of  Maryland 
and  an  entertaining  Scotchman  presented 
as  Sir  Donald  Campbell  who  later  proved 
to  be  John  E.  Daniels  of  the  Boston  Con¬ 
cert  Company. 

Thanks 

A’our  Committee  acknowledges  with 
thanks  the  excellent  co-operation  it  has 
received  from  the  officers  and  staff  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  It  is  indebted  for  similar 
courtesies  to  the  Six  Point  League  of 
New  A’ork  and  the  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Association  of  Chicago.  Also  it 
notes  with  much  appreciation  the  excellent 
help  received  from  the  trade  press. 

Inasmuch  as  the  loyal  support  of  its 
membership  continues  to  make  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  successful  operation  i^ssible,  your 
Committee  takes  this  occasion  to  thank 
these  newspapers  for  their  co-operation 
and  their  never-failing  confidence. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge, 

Fleming  Newbold, 
Chairman. 

COMPLETE  PROGRAM 


Tentative  List  of  Subjects  Prepared  for 

A.  N.  A.  Meeting  in  Cleveland 

Topics  for  the  discussion  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.,  at 
their  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Qeve- 
land.  May  7,  8,  and  9,  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  members. 

Subjects  more  or  less  directly  affecting 
the  newspaper  field  are  as  follows: 

Application  of  the  A.N.A.  Duplication 
Study;  What  is  Circulation  and  How  Do 
We  Know?;  New  .A.B.C.  Forms;  Audit¬ 
ing  Problems  Involved,  by  O.  C.  Ham, 
managing  director  of  A.B.C. ;  a  mem¬ 
bers’  clinic  on  newspaper  problems — How 
Do  You  Buy  Your  Newspaper  Space,  by 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany;  Place  of  Newspapers  In  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Program,  by  Frederick  Dickin¬ 
son,  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation ;  What 
Is  a  Fair  Differential  Between  Local  and 
National  Rates,  by  H.  R.  Baker,  Miller 
Rubber  Company;  What  We  Do  A^ut 
Enforced  Combinations,  by  M.  F.  Rigby 
of  Studebaker  and  H.  P.  Roberts  of  Pep- 
sodent ;  Securing  Newspaper  Co-Oper¬ 
ation,  by  Norman  E.  Olds,  Perfection 
Stove  and  Kenyon  Stevenson,  Armstrong 
Cork  Company. 

Radio  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting 
on  the  moining  of  May  9,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics : 

The  Search  for  Evidence,  by  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  Bristol-Myers  Company;  When 
Is  Radio  Advertising,  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
M.  Lukens,  La  France  Manufacturing 
Company;  Why  We  Discontinued  Radio 
.Advertising,  by  William  A.  Metzger, 
Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.  ;  Radio’s  Part 
in  the  Selling  Job,  bv  Stanley  V.  Gibson, 
Station  WOR. 

JEWELERS  ADOPT  CODE 

.A  code  of  eithics  was  adopted  at  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  National 
.Association -of  Credit  Jewelers  held  in 
Chicago  recently,  including  a  declaration 
that  “truthfulness  in  advertisting  should 
be  adhered  to  implicitly.” 


FOUR  DAILY  PUBLISHERS  IN  SENATE 


The  four  publisher  members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  posed  recently  for  the  above 
photograph.  They  are  (left  to  right):  .Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Grand  Rapids 
<Mich.)  Herald;  Carter  Class,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance;  Bronson 
<'utting.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican;  and  Arthur  Capper,  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 
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SLOAN  NOTES  TREND  TO  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


President  of  General  Motors  Says  Advertising  in  Press  Has  Been  ^^Particularly  HelpfuP 

Tribute  to  Bureau  of  Advertising  in  Banquet  Address 


Pays 


A  trend  toward  increased  use  of  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  motor 
newspaper  space  by  the  various  units  cars  to  say  nothing  of  other  products 
reoresented  in  the  General  Motors  Cor-  the  total  representing  a  retail  sales  value 
noration  was  noted  this  week  by  Alfred  of  over  $2,000,000,000  without  the  ex- 
p  Sloan,  Jr.,  president,  addressing  the  penditure  of  colossal  sums  for  advertis- 
jnnual  banquet  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  ing  purposes, 
tising  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub-  “Personally^  I  am 
lishers  .Association,  Thursday  evening. 

"So  far  as  available  statistics  allow 
me  to  know.  General  Motors  is  the 
largest  individual  purchaser  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  space  and  the  largest  user  of 
various  other  media  as  well,”  Mr.  Sloan 
said.  "That  is  perfectly  natural  because 
it  is  impossible  to  sell  between  1,500,000 
and  2,000,000  motor  cars  to  say  nothing 
of  other  products  of  over  $2,000,000,000 
without  the  expenditure  of  colossal  sums 
for  advertising  purposes. 

"Naturally  we  find  it  desirable  to  place 
the  merits  of  tiur  products  before  the 
public  in  every  con.structive  way  because 
each  different  method  has  a  certain  ap¬ 
peal.  W  ithout  in  any  sense  intending 
to  discriminate  between  the  effectiveness 
of  one  class  of  space  compared  with 
another,  ncverthelc.ss  we  have  found 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  as 
our  business  has  grown  and  as  the 
amount  available  for  this  purpose  has  in¬ 


firm  believer  in 
advertising.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  believe  advertising  is  a  direct 
promoter  of  prosperity  for  the  reason 
that  it  stimulates  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  have  things  that  they 
otherwise  would  not  even  know  about 
therefore  creates  an  incentive  to  work 
for  those  things.  I  do  not  think  that 
advertised  products  are  higher  in  price 
due  to  large  advertising  appropriations. 
On  the  contrary,  demand  is  stimulated, 
the  volume  of  the  manufacturer  in¬ 
creases,  he  is  able  to  reduce  costs  through 
the  influence  of  volume  and  hence  reduces 
prices  for  the  purpose  of  still  further 
increasing  volume. 

“Now,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  industry  and  its  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  world,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  we,  as  an  industry,  can  be 
counted  upon  to  maintain  our  present 
c  mtribution  to  that  prosperity,  let  alone 


tiality  of  the  market — but  to  my  mind 
of  far  greater  influence  on  our  future  is 
our  ability  to  maintain  and  stabilize  a 
certain  cycle  of  operations  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  this  industry  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  others,  to  reach  its 


trading  his  original  car  at  a  depreciated 
value.  The  usetl  car  buyer  comes  along 
and  purchases  the  used  car  at  a  relatively 
low  price.  .As  a  result  of  all  this  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  stimulated  way  beyond 
what  otherwise  would  be  possible.  To 


present  extraordinary  stage  of  develop-  my  mind,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of 

the  present  position  of  the  automotive 
industry  let  alone  its  additional  growth 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  that 
all  that  has  on  general  prosperity  is 
predicated  upon  our  ability  to  maintain 
this  cycle,  or  to  offer  yearly  to  the  public, 
better  values  and  to  economically  dis- 
jxise  of  the  used  cars  traded  in. 

“If,  therefore,  one  of  the  important 
influences  in  our  future  is  the  measure 
of  our  ability  to  develop  new  offerings 
from  time  to  time,  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  possible.  I 


ment. 

“Now,  fundamentally,  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  product  that  meets  an  almost 
universal  demand  for  irrespective  of  any 
particular  country  or  of  any  particular 
people,  although  undoubtedly  accentuated 
in  our  country  and  in  our  people,  there 
is  a  universal  desire  to  move  around — 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another.  That 
f)eing  the  case  and  there  being  no  method 
of  transportation  yet  developed  which 
makes  this  possible  at  the  cost  and  with 
the  convenience,  flexibility  and  safety  of 


the  modern  motor  car,  it  is  natural  that  you  will  agree  with  me  as  we  view 

there  should  be  a  tremendously  funda-  offerings  from  time  to  time  of 


mental  demand. 

“It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  with 
approximately  twenty-five  million  cars  in 
use  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  60  per 
cent  or  15,t)00,000  are  in  the  hands  of 
users  who  have  purchased  same  at  less 
cost  than  they  could  purchase  the  lowest 


the  different  manufacturers  and  note  the 
price  at  which  the  different  cars  are 
being  offered,  that  it  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  much  further  could  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  I  go  through  our 
research  cictivities  and  see  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  future.  1  begin  to  appreciate 
that  in  all  probability  we  are  nearer  the 


Or  us  to  do  so.  During  the  past  three  or 
.'our  years  the  industry  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  consumption  of  its  products, 
lias  become  fairly  well  stabilized  and 
giving  weight  to  certain  special  factors 
which  have  been  injected  into  the  picture, 
it  may  be  said  in  a  broad  way  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  further  increases  are  funda¬ 
mentally  limited  to  the  growth  of  the 
country  to  the  natural  additions  to  its 
wealth  and  the  possibilities  of  exports, 
concerning  which  we  are  enjoying  and 
expect  to  enjoy  for  a  long  time  in  the 
future,  increasing  volume. 

“These  factors  are  all  more  or  less  of 
an  economic  character  and  perhaps  should 
be  termed — Factors  outlining  the  poten- 


the  market  or,  in  other  words,  this 
number  of  car  users  could  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  economic  and  psychological  of 
nu)tor  car  transportation  and  the  wealth 
created  by  the  use  of  these  cars  would 
not  be  developed  if  these  used  cars  were 
not  available.  Now,  this  means  that  we 
have  established  a  cycle  of  operations. 
First,  the  manufacturer  produces  a  car 
which  is  sold  to  the  new  car  buyer. 
With  the  advent  of  the  next  year’s  new 
model  or  the  new  model  of  the  year 
after  that  that  buyer  seeing  a  car  of  more 
attractive  appearance,  perhaps  increased 
I)erformance  and  more  modern  in  design, 
becomes  dissatisfied  and  being  in  a 
position  to  afford  same  he  purchases  in 


HGHTER  MEETS  A.  N.  P.  A.  DELEGATES 


creased  that  the  columns  of  your  publica-  'f  possible  p”ce  jcar  new^  that^  is  now  available  on  beginning  of  the  engineering  possibilities 

tions  (the  newspapers)  are  particularly  '  "  "  . . 

helpful  from  the  standpoint  of  direct  sales 
appeal  and  as  our  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  come  in  from  time  to  time  from  our 
different  operations,  I  notice  a  strong 
trend  toward  more  and  more  space  in  the 
daily  newspaper.” 

The  amiual  dinner  given  by  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  this  year  celebrated  the 
15th  birthday  of  the  organization  and 
was  so  largely  attended  that  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  could  not  ac¬ 
commodate  the  crtJwd  and  tables  were  set 
in  the  boxes.  John  N.  Heiskell,  editor 
of  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  as  toast¬ 
master  kept  the  delegates  in  an  uproar 
of  amusement  with  a  perfect  barrage  of 
wit  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Mayor 
James  Walker,  of  New  York,  welcomed 
the  publishers  in  a  characteristic  talk. 

The  .Advertising  Men’s  Glee  Club  and 
professional  talent  provided  entertain¬ 
ment.  Movies  of  last  year’s  A.  N.  P  A., 
golf  games  were  shown. 

Mr.  Sdoan  expressed  "himself  a  firm 
believer  in  advertising  generally  and  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  He 
smd  that  big  expenditures  for  advertising 
did  not  increase  the  cost  of  products  to 
consumers. 

Text  of  his  address  follows  in  part : 

1  wmt  here  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  service 
^r  Advertising  Bureau  is  rendering  to 
Mvertjsers  and  to  congratulate  that 
Bureau  tonight  upon  its  fifteen  years  of 
coostnKtive  effort.  Business  today  is 
trending  toward  large  units.  Irrespective 
of  tow  well  any  institution  may  be  or¬ 
ganized,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
tremendous  number  of  important  prob¬ 
lems  that  a  limited  number  at  the  top 
must  know  about  and  deal  with.  The 
specifi^lly  data  can  be  presented 
to  those  major  executives  and  the  more 
comprehensive  the  form  of  data,  the 
confidence  is  established. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  is  not  only  taking 
«m  imjwrtant  place  but  should  go  further. 

It  ^sible,  i»rticularly  along  the  lines  of 
making  available  statistical  information 
or  natioMl  advertisers  like  ourselves.  I 
not  think  you  can  go  too  far  in  this 
•*'1  J?ccanse  a  large  advertiser 
raiot  intelligently  deal  with  the  problem 
standpoint.  So  far  as 
p  statistics  allow  me  to  know, 

^ral  Motors  is  the  largest  individual 
Pwcnasec  of  your  advertising  space  and 
...  largest  user  of  various  other  adver- 
!"*  as  well.  That  is  perfectly 

natural  because  it  is  impossible  to  sell 


Johnny  Risko  is  shown  above  with  Lt.  Col.  Guy  T.  Viskniskki,  general  manager 
of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


than  we  are  at  the  end  and  as  I  go 
through  our  manufacturing  plants  and 
analyze  the  statistics  emanating  from 
same  I  begin  to  realize  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  really  wonderful  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  past  few  years,  the  end 
is  still  not  in  sight. 

“We,  in  General  Motors,  recognize  our 
very  great  responsibility  not  only  to  our 
stockholders  but  to  the  industry  of  which 
we  are  an  important  part  and  to  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  in  general.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  be  concerned  with  the 
fundamentals  underlying  all  our  business 
operations.  We  are  striving  and  have 
worked  industriously  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  entry  into  the  management 
of  General  Motors  to  develop  sound 
policies  and  procedures  covering  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  extensive  properties 
from  every  standpoint. 

“We  feel  that  we  have  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  but  we  fully  appreciate  that 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  accomplish^ — • 
that  much  greater  things  are  possible. 
Out  of  all  this  has  come  a  limited  number 
of  fundamental  principles  that  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  in  mind  in  every  decision 
we  make  and  every  policy  we  formulate. 

I  have  mentioned  these  principles  on  other 
occasions  and  while  recognizing  that  it 
is  the  new  idea  that  attracts  the  most 
attention,  yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  business  are  not  only 
relatively  few  but  do  not  change  from 
year  to  year.  Therefore,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  repeating  these  principles 
to  you. 

“First,  we  recc^ize  that  business, 
through  evolution,  must  develop  into 
bigger  and  bigger  business.  This  is  in¬ 
evitably  so— the  economies  of  the  situation 
not  only  justify  but  demand  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  big  business  is  to  justify 
itself  in  a  broader  sense  it  must  recognize 
the  equities  of  all  concerned ;  it  must  be 
built  on  the  foundation  of  good-will. 
This,  therefore,  is  our  first  principle. 
We  try  in  General  Motors  to  recognize 
the  equities  of  all  concerned.  First,  in 
our  own  immediate  organization  we  have 
subscribed  liberally  to  the  principle  that 
in  addition  to  what  I  might  term  the 
’’daily  wage”  each  and  every  member 
of  our  organization  is  entitled  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  iM’oportionate  degree  to  his 
contribution  to  the  final  result.  Then, 
we  recognize  the  equities  of  our  stock¬ 
holders.  They  are  entitled  to  know  the 
facts  about  the  business  which  they  own. 
We  give  them  the  facts  not  only  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  report,  but  we  issue 
messages  frequently  during  the  year  tell- 
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iiig  wliat  we  are  doing  :  why  we  are  do¬ 
ing  it ;  wliat  we  hope  to  accomplish ;  our 
plans  and  ambitions,  so  to  speak,  in 
order  that  they  may  he  fully  acquainted 


TORONTO  STAR  STARTS  WORK  ON  NEW 
28-STORY  NEWSPAPER-OFFICE  BUILDING 

Structure  Will  Cover  Plot  188  by  170  Feet — Daily  and  Weekly 
Star  Will  Occupy  First  Five  Floors — 
to  Be  Completed  Jan.  1 


with  the  trend  of  our  thought. 

"Ck-neral  Motors  has  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  <lolla'rs  invested  in  plant,  equip¬ 
ment  and  inventory  and  yet  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  its  greatest  asset  is 
go(Hl-will  and  that  can  only  come  about 
through  recognizing  the  etpiities  of  all. 

‘‘The  second  principle  that  we  have 
found  is— that  decisions  must  be  pred¬ 
icated  upon  facts.  I  often  say  to  our 
•organization  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  with  the 
facts  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  the 
facts.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing 
That  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  General  Motors  or  the  sense  of 
security  which  we  feel  as  to  our  present 
and  future  position  as  the  very  compre- 
liensive  programs  we  have  develoiied  of 
getting  the  facts;  facts  concerning  na¬ 
ture's  physical  laws  concerning  which 
we  know  so  little,  relatively ;  as  de- 
veloiied  by  our  research  work;  facts 
cr)ncerniHg  the  engineering  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  as  developed  at  our  Proving 
Ground ;  facts  concerning  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  our  products ;  facts  concerning 
the  economics  of  bur  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  through  our  accounting  systems ; 
facts  concerning  the  general  trend  of 
our  industry  and  our  part  in  the  industry 
through  our  Statistical  Department  and 
facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  our 
product  throughout  the  world. 


ORK  on  the  towering  new  building 
of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star 
is  under  w’ay  and  it  is  expected  the 
building  will  be  completed  about  Jan.  1, 
John  K.  Bone,  editor,  announced  at  the 
Waldorf  this  week,  .\lready  the  steel 
skeleton  of  the  building  is  climbing 
toward  the  sky. 

The  Star’s  new  home  will  rise  28 
stories  on  a  base  188  by  170  feet.  A  deep 
setback  is  planned  at  the  sixth  floor 
where  the  22-story  tower  will  start.  A 
lane  13  feet  wide  will  extend  along  one 
side  of  the  building  and  a  105-ft.  frontage 
adjoining  the  west  end  of  the  building 
remains  unoccupied  for  future  use. 

The  first  five  floors  of  the  building’s 
base  will  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Star,  except  for  a  few  stores  on  the 
street  level.  The  sixth  floor  will  be 
rented  as  will  20  stories  of  the  tower. 
The  22nd  floor  of  the  tower  will  house 
the  elevator  machinery,  ami  the  21st  floor 
will  be  the  new  home  of  the  Star’s  radio 
station  studios  with  ceiling  14  feet  high. 

Straight  line  production  will  prevail 
throughout  the  new  plant.  The  business 


and  advertising  iiflices  of  the  Star  will 
be  located  on  the  fifth  floor.  'The  main 
business  office  will  have  an  area  of  168 
by  99  feet.  On  the  fourth  floor  will  be 
the  editorial  department  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  This  floor  will  also  con¬ 
tain  the  telegraph  room  and  the  photo¬ 
engraving  department.  .-Mong  the  front 
of  the  building  on  this  floor  will  be  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  ITeekly  Star  and 
the  offices  of  tlie  managing  editor  and 
assistant  managing  e<litor.  The  news 
room,  telegraph  room  and  parts  of  the 
business  office  will  be  equipped  with 
walls  of  acoustic  plaster  which  deadens 
all  noise. 

The  composing  room  will  be  137  feet 
long  and  101  feet  wide  with  32  linotype 
machines  in  operation  and  positions  ready 
for  25  more. 

The  third  floor  will  contain  the  offices 
of  the  president  of  the  Star,  the  editorial 
writers  and  other  executives  together 
with  the  library.  These  will  occupy  the 
front  of  the  building  and  the  rear  section 
of  the  third  floor  will  be  given  over  to 
a  huge  storage  space  for  paper,  which 


"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I 
have  not  only  personally  visited  prac¬ 
tically  every  city  of  any  consequence  in 
the  United  States  but  am  continually 
seeking  the  facts  direct  from  General 
Motors  dealers  in  order  that  we  may 
formulate  better  and  broader  policies. 

“Now,  the  third  principle  is — Given 
the  facts  they  must  be  analyzed  with 
an  open  mind.  The  inertion  of  the 
human  mind  is  without  question  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  the  world 
today.  Facts,  no  matter  how  well  de¬ 
veloped  or  how  carefully  weighed,  are 
useless  unless  they  can  be  interpreted 
with  an  open  mind.  We  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  more  concerned  with  selling  an 
idea  than  determining  whether  that  idea 
is  the  best  one  or  even  a  sound  one. 

“Next,  we  try  to  recognize  that  how¬ 
ever  well  we  may  do  the  job  today,  it 
must  be  done  better  tomorrow.  We  must 
make  constant  progress.  We  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  reach  the  point 
where  we  are  satisfied  with  our  present 
position.  The  thing  that  gives  me  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  future  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  is — ^that  notwithstanding 
the  i>rogress  that  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  organization  is 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
and  will  go  forward  and  I  think  that  the 
same  thing  applies  to  the  automotive 
industry  as  a  whole. 

“Therefore,  we  have  established  the 
following  principles :  Recognizing  the 
equities  of  all ;  getting  the  facts ;  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  facts  and  determining  our 
policies  with  an  open  mind,  recognizing 
that  each  day  we  must  do  better  than 
the  day  before.  We  must  have  constant 
progress.  We  are  striving,  hard  to  live 
up  to  these  princioles  and,  to  mv  mind, 
the  degree  to  which  we  do  so  will  deter- 
miiie  the  future  position  of  General  ^^o- 
tors. 

Now,  these  principles  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  us  and  which  are  appli¬ 
cable  I  believe  to  any  business  in  any 
industry  in  any  country  under  anv  cir- 
cumstaiKes,  can  be  capitalized  only  in  one 
way  and  that  is — by  hard  work  and, 
after  all  that  is  the  greatest  principle 
of  all. 


PULITZER  AWARDS  MAY  S 

Award  of  Pulitzer  prizes  as  annually 
bestowed  in  letters  and  journalism  will  be 
announced  May  8  it  was  announced  this 
week  at  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
A)1  recommendations  are  now  in  hand 
but  formal  ratification  by  the  board  of 
trustees  will  not  take  place  until  the 
board  meeting  at  4  o’clock,  .\pril  30. 


How  new  Toronto  Star  home  will  look  when  complete<l. 


will  accommodate  a  one-month's  supply. 
The  mailing  room  will  take  up  the 
rear  of  the  second  floor,  while  the  front 
is  the  upper  half  of  the  pressroom. 

(wess  room  takes  up  a  space  of  168  hy 
79  feet  and  is  24  feet  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing.  The  presses  drop  another  ten  feet 
below  the  floor  level  to  the  reel  room. 
There  is  room  in  the  press  room  for  four 
rows  of  presses,  each  135  feet  long. 
presses  recently  ordered  from  K.  Hoe  4 
Co.  consist  of  28  units. 

The  press  room  also  contains  the 
stereotyping  equipment.  Matrices  will 
comes  down  from  the  composing  room 
on  the  fourth  floor  by  automatic  chutei 
.Automatic  carriers  will  deliver  the  com¬ 
pleted  papers  from  the  presses  to  the 
mailing  room  at  the  rear  of  the  second 
fl<x>r.  The  delivery  trucks  will  park  in¬ 
side  the  building  on  the  ground  floor, 
directly  beneath  the  mailing  room.  Here' 
a  platform  140  feet  long  will  accom¬ 
modate  16  trucks  at  one  time.  Fourteen 
chutes  from  the  mailing  room  will  keep 
a  continual  flow  of  papers  pouring  out  L 
on  the  platform  at  edition  time. 

The  basement  and  sub-basement  are 
given  over  to  the  boiler  rooms  and  an 
elaborate  transformer  station  which  will 
convert  the  alternating  current  supplied 
by  the  city’s  power  company  into  the 
direct  current  required  by  the  Star’s 
pres.ses. 

In  the  front  of  the  basement,  there 
will  be  a  modern  restaurant  with  4000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  base  of  the  building  is  l)eing  con¬ 
structed  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the 
tower  is  built  of  structural  steel.  Gray 
Stanstead  granite  will  be  used  as  an  ex¬ 
terior  finish  on  the  building  up  to  the 
third  story.  The  rest  of  the  building, 
except  the  factory  section,  will  be  covered 
on  all  four  sides  with  gray  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone.  The  entrance  lobby  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  marble,  floor  to  ceiling,  with 
bronze  entrance  and  elevator  doors. 


MELVILLE  E.  STONE  ILL 

“Grand  Old  Man  of  Joumalitm"  Ua* 
able  to  Attend  A.  P.  Meeting 

Melville  E.  Stone,  counsellor  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  was  ill  with  a  cold  at 
his  home  in  New  York  this  week  and 
unable  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  .\.  P.,  April  23.  Instead  he  listened 
to  luncheon  speeches  broadcast  over  the 
radio. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  1893  that 
Mr.  Stone  has  missed  an  A.  P.  meeting. 

resolution  was  passed  by  members  ex¬ 
pressing  regret  at  his  absence. 

M.  H.  Aylesworth,  president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  violated 
a  rule  of  his  organization  to  include  a 
per.sonal  word  addressed  to  Mr.  Stone, 
when  he  was  making  his  formal  speech 
at  the  .A.  P.  luncheon.  He  paid  tribute 
to  him  as  the  “grand  old  man  of  journal¬ 
ism.’’ 

PLANS  NEW  HOME 

Metten  to  Erect  $250,000  Builifing  for 
Wilmington  Every  Evening 

William  F.  Metten,  publisher  of  the 
IFUmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening, 
paused  in  the  corridor  of  the  West- 
chester-Biltmore  Hotel  at  Rye  after  the 
golfers’  dinner,  long  enough  to  talk  about 
the  new  building  which  is  being  erected 
for  his  paper, 

“It  will  cost  $250,000,”  he  said,  “and 
it  will  probably  be  finished  in  July. 
There  will  be  lots  of  new  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  Goss  Octuple  Press.” 

The  new  building,  Mr.  Metten  told  tte 
reporter,  will  face  on  three  streets  and 
will  be  four  stories  in  height.  He  was 
particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
building  will  contain  service  clubs  for 
the  public  school  children  of  the  aty, 
and  other  accommodations  for  the  pub- 
lic. 

“We’ve  been  in  our  present  b'rildi^ 
for  40  years,  and  there’s  not 
room  there  now,”  was  his  opinion. 
annexed  the  adjoining  building  t® 
years  ago,  but  we’ve  even  outgrow® 
that.” 
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HukIi  O'Donnell,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manafier,  ISeu-  York  Times. 


.1.  A.  MuehlinfE.  general  manager, 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  I'nion  and  Leader. 


\  iotor  J.  Callanan.  managing  editor. 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser-Journal. 


S.  A.  Oakley,  editor,  Peoria  (IT.) 
Star. 


Victor  'Whitlock  and  James  Bray  of  the  United  States  Daily. 


Milo  N.  Whittaker,  of  Pnidden, 
King  &  Prudden. 


Norman  S. 'Rose,  advertising  mana*  , 
ger,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Wm.  F.  Metten,  publisher,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Every  Evening. 


Clarence  Fyster,  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star. 
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EQUIPMENT,  SYNDICATE  AND  SERVICE 
OFFICERS  GREET  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 

Waldorf  Corridors  Again  Brilliant  with  Displays  of  Comic  Art 
and  Exhibit  Announcements — Clank  of  Machinery 
Heard  in  Aristocratic  Old  Hostelry 


ATTENDED  A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION 


PUBLISHERS  visiting  the  conventions 
of  The  Associated  Press  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  this  week,  found  themselves 
greeting  old  friends  and  acquaintances 
amid  an  array  of  ejchibits  of  features  and 
equipment,  ranging  from  the  gay  colors 
of  the  comics  to  the  grim  solidity  of 
aewspaper-making  machinery. 

In  Room  123  the  New  York  World 
Syndicate  and  the  New  York  World 
News  Service  welcomed  the  visiting  pub¬ 
lishers  with  a  display  of  large,  colored 
drawings  by  their  line-up  of  comic  artists. 
F.  B.  Knapp  was  in  charge  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  R.  E.  Moyer  presided  for  the 
news  service. 

The  usual  space  occupied  by  Metro¬ 
politan  Newspaper  Service  in  Room  146, 
was  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its 
former  size.  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  and 
Earl  Hadley  greeted  visitors  to  the  taste¬ 
fully  decorated  suite. 

The  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  occu¬ 
pied  its  regular  post  at  Room  142,  where 
Harry  Staton  and  Phil  Dietz  acted  as 
hosts  to  their  numerous  publisher  friends. 

Tlie  International  News  Service  in 
Room  104  presented  an  interesting  dis¬ 
play  of  a  high  speed  telegraph-printer 
carrying  a  full  day’s  report  of  all  news 
sent  over  International’s  wires.  Every 
afternoon  baseball  scores  were  sent  over 
the  machine  and  an  interested  crowd  filled 
the  room  to  hear  the  results.  A  wall  map 
showed  the  layout  of  International  wires 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Frank  Mason, 
general  manager,  was  in  charge  of  the 
room  with  George  T.  Hargreaves,  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager ;  W.  B.  Goode, 
traffic  manager  and  Theodore  B.  Goetz, 
promotion,  as  his  assistants. 

A  new  exhibitor  this  year  was  the  New 
Yorker  Features  in  Space  W  in  the 
corridor.  Miss  Marion  E.  Weaver,  man¬ 
ager,  was  present  at  the  booth  to  make 
friends  for  the  syndicate.  Miss  E.  Mais, 
secretary  to  Miss  Weaver,  assisted  her 
in  greeting  publishers.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  exhibit  was  the  costume  worn  by 
Miss  Mais,  which  was  made  from  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  regular  rotogravure 
page  of  humorous  art  which  the  New 
Yorker  Features  handles.  Original  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  syndicate’s  artists  were  also 
on  display. 

R.  Hoe  &  Company,  in  their  well- 
known  location  in  Room  112,  exhibited  a 
sp^ial  impression  adjustment  which  is 
being  used  on  the  new  presses  installed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Also  on  view  was  a  model  of  the  new  pin 
point  arrangement  designed  to  be  applied 
to  presses  with  old  type  folders,  giving 
them  the  same  safety  control  as  new 
presses.  H.  R.  Swartz,  president,  was 
assisted  in  the  task  of  greeting  visiting 
newspaper  men  by  H.  M.  Tillinghast, 
vice-president,  and  a  genial  staff  of  Hoe 
representatives. 

At  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany’s  convention  home  in  Room  106, 
moving  pictures  of  the  lives  of  Guten- 
burg  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  shown 
together  with  pictures  of  Duplex  presses 
in  action.  I.  K.  Stone,  president,  I.  C. 
Squier,  Col.  E.  L.  Markey  and  other 
members  of  the  Duplex  organization  were 
on  hand  during  the  day. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
had  an  interesting  exhibition  of  working 
models  of  Linotype  parts  on  display  in 
Rcwm  151,  as  well  as  two  complete  ma¬ 
chines  in  constant  action.  Joseph  T. 
Mackey,  Walter  H.  Savory  and  Fred  C. 
Grumman  presided  at  the  exhibit. 

The  Playograph  Company  erected  one 
of  its  baseball  player  boards  in  its  usual 
space  in  the  corridor,  and  Leo  C.  Baum, 
Alfred  A.  Ferguson  and  Fred  E.  Marquet 
were  on  hand  to  explain  the  apparatus  to 
inquisitive  visitors. 

The  Pollard-Ailing  Company,  in  Room 
110,  maintained  a  practical  working  of¬ 
fice  with  their  mailing  machines  work¬ 
ing  at  full  blast.  Mr.  Ketchum  was  in 


charge  with  a  capable  staff  of  assistants. 

The  Intertype  Corporation  displayed 
their  typesetting  machines  in  their  old 
stronghold  at  Room  153  A,  with  T. 
MacElwee,  and  N.  D.  Becker  leading  a 
staff  of  Intertype  representatives  in  wel¬ 
coming  publishers  to  the  room. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  maintained  the 
largest  exhibit  at  the  convention  in  the 
Waldorf  Gardens,  where  years  ago  no 
one  but  an  Astor  or  a  Vanderbilt  could 
tread  at  ease.  Comfortable  lounges  were 
provided  for  the  relaxation  of  publishers, 
and  a  moving  picture  entitled  “A  Night 
In  The  Tribune  Tower”  was  shown  three 
times  daily.  A  photographic  story  of  the 
development  of  news  was  a  part  of  the 
exhibit  and  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  cartoonists 
were  on  view.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  exhibit  was  the  story  of  the  recent 
Chicago  election,  in  which  the  Tribune 
played  an  important  part,  told  in  large 
display  placards  and  photographs.  Col. 

R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  present  at  the  exhibit,  and 
Arthur  W.  Crawford  was  on  hand  at  all 
times. 

A  large  electrically  lighted  map  show¬ 
ing  how  NEA  Service  sends  telephoto 
pictures  to  eight  telephoto  points  in  the 
country  and  relays  them  by  airplane  and 
train  to  all  cities  which  it  serves  was 
the  feature  of  the  NEA  exhibit.  The  idea 
of  the  map  was  Fred  S.  Ferguson’s.  The 
exhibit  was  under  the  direction  of  Fred 

S.  Ferguson,  James  W.  Dean,  Herbert  W. 
Walker,  William  F.  Naylor,  William  T. 
Douglas,  and  Ernest  L.  Lynn.  NEA 
Service  also  conducted  a  novel  feature  of 
the  exhibit  by  having  Frank  Colton,  an 
ample  gentlemen  of  genial  mein,  dressed 
as  Major  Amos  Hoople,  a  character  in 
NEA’s  comic  strip,  “Our  Boarding 
House,”  drawn  by  Gene  Ahern.  The 
Major  wandered  through  the  convention 
corridors  and  had  a  pleasant  word  for 
everyone. 

The  Christy  Walsh  Syndicate,  in  its 
regular  convention  home  at  Room  113, 
showed  moving  pictures  of  football  games 
in  which  Qiristy  Walsh  writers  either 
played  or  coached,  or  reported.  Christy 
Walsh,  J.  A.  Bihler,  B.  Dahlstrom,  and 
K.  Law  presided. 

United  Press  moved  this  year  from  its 
old  home  in  the  Waldorf  apartments  to 
new  quarters  in  Room  141.  \  staff  of 
United  Press  representatives  headed  by 
Karl  Bickel,  president,  were  present  in  the 
room.  They  included,  Hugh  Bailie,  J.  H. 
Furay,  T.  W.  Gerber,  G.  M.  Clayton,  R. 
J.  Bender,  C.  B.  McCabe,  M.  F.  Boiir- 
jailly,  J.  C.  Moore,  C.  J.  Randau,  O.  P. 
Swift  and  L.  B.  Mickel. 

King  Features  Syndicate  in  its  spacious 
quarters  in  rooms  114  and  115  served  tea 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  all  visitors.  The 
hostesses  were  the  syndicate’s  women 
artists  and  writers.  Among  them  were 
Nell  Brinkley,  Beatrice  Fairfax,  Helen 
Roland,  Adele  Garrison,  Virginia  Swain, 
Josephine  Huddlestone,  Anne  Jordon  and 
Winifred  Van  Duzer.  Gene  Tunney,  Jack 
Dempsey  and  Tom  Heeney  were  expected 
to  visit  King’s  convention  headquarters, 
W'ednesday  afternoon.  The  exhibit  was 
in  charge  of  Guy  J.  Viskniskki,  general 
manager.  Frank  J.  Nicht,  Walter  A. 
Moss  and  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  with  some 
of  the  staff  of  cartoonists  and  writers 
present  to  help. 

Other  interesting  exhibits  scattered 
throughout  the  maze  of  the  convention 
floor  and  the  main  floor  of  the  hotel  were 
those  of  the  Addressograph  Company  in 
the  Men’s  Lounge,  where  W.  G.  Ryan 
and  Robert  Connelly  made  visitors  feel 
at  home;  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  corridor  which 
displayed  a  Ludlow  machine  in  action  and 
where  publishers  were  made  welcome  by 
William  A.  Reade,  Douglas  McMurtrie 
and  a  group  of  Ludlow  men. 

The  Artgravure  Corporation  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  A.  H.  Sherin,  R.  N.  Getches 


H.  W.  Steghill.  business  manager, 
Louisville  Courier -Journal. 

and  others.  Cline  Electric  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  had  their  usual  display  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  corridor,  and  H.  E. 
Brundage,  A.  J.  Qine,  C.  A.  Dresser,  A. 
H.  Parks,  H.  S.  Patterson  and  R.  J. 
Baker  formed  the  welcoming  delegation. 

C.  W.  Yerger,  Frank  W.  Barnecott,  H. 
M.  Cook,  A.  H.  James  and  F.  W.  Schnell 
represented  the  Cutler-Hammer  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  their  exhibit  The 
J.  M.  Huber  Ink  Company,  in  Room  144, 
greeted  publishers  through  its  representa¬ 
tives,  Walter  Huber,  Charles  W.  Lut- 
tinger,  .Albert  H.  Gere  and  W.  H.  Luck¬ 
ing. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company  was 
represented  by  a  staff  headed  by  Clarence 
Seaman,  John  Plummer  and  David  N. 
Phillips.  Frederick  J.  Haskin  greeted 
publishers  in  his  familiar  quarters  in 
Room  107. 

Thomas  W.  Briggs  could  be  seen  about 
the  convention  floor  with  his  representa¬ 
tives  D.  B.  Hornaday  and  E.  G.  Thomas. 
Bourges  Service,  with  an  exhibit  on  the 
seecond  floor,  was  represented  by  Albert 
R.  Bourges  and  a  staff  of  artists  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  Bourges  shading  sheets  to 
visitors. 

John  Elfreth  Watkins  of  the  Ledger 
and  Post  Syndicates  greeted  publishers  in 
Room  101,  assisted  by  Edgar  J.  Parker, 
Elmer  George,  Margaret  Underhill  and 
H.  U.  Clayton.  The  Lanston  Monotype 
Company’s  exhibit  was  on  the  first  floor 
and  was  presided  over  by  Richard  Beres- 
ford,  T.  Frank  Morgan  and  others. 

In  Room  117,  Harvey  Bell,  the  New 
York  representative  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  played  host  in  his  usual 
cheery  manner.  His  co-hosts  were  George 
Eddy  E.  M.  .Arnold,  M.  L.  Redfield,  M. 
W.  Brueshaber  and  others. 

Speedaumat  Company  exhibited  its  ma¬ 
chine  in  Space  R  in  the  corridor  and  H. 
M.  Pierce,  Wm.  A.  McKinney  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Griswold  were  present  at  the  booth. 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  and  the  Wood  Flong  Corp- 
oiation  maintained  their  usual  exhibit, 
represented  by  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood, 
president,  Oscar  Roesen,  Washington 
Wood  and  others. 

Other  exhibits  included  those  of  the 
Margach  Manufacturing  Company,  L. 
Martin  Company,  Monomelt  Company, 
New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Newspaper  Feature  Service,  Pre¬ 
mier  Service,  Thompson  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  A.  J.  Sossner,  Ashton  G.  Steven¬ 
son,  Science  Service,  Inc.,  Universal  Ser¬ 
vice,  S.  P.  Weston,  World  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Company  and  Qifford  Yewdall. 

Room  116  was  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
headquarters.  J.  W.  Brown,  publisher, 
greeted  his  numerous  publisher  friends, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Smith  performed  her  well 
known  cerenjony  of  pinning  fragrant 
rose  buds  on  all  visitors.  A  Grebe  radio 
supplied  music  for  visitors.  On  the  wall 
were  large  displays  explaining  the  serv- 


Rudolph  Chamberlin.  Auburn  .Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  &  Citizen. 

ice  of  the  Editor  &.  Puki.ismer  Year 
Book  and  the  M.arket  Guide.  .An  enter¬ 
taining  feature  was  a  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  during  the  recent  Goodwill 
Tour  of  the  Midwest  Editorial  .Associa¬ 
tion,  showing  scenes  of  historical  Mexico 
and  modern  and  historical  Texas. 

SHOPPING  NEWS  DISCUSSED 

Publitheri  Divided  on  Seriousness  of 
Shopping  Papers*  Invasion 

The  seriousness  of  the  Shopping 
News  situation  was  discussed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  lobby  at  the  .Associated 
Press  convention  this  week,  according 
to  a  story  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  M’ooifu’j  H’car  Daily.  Renewal  of  28 
Detroit  Shopping  Nezvs  contracts  and  re- 
IKirts  that  Brooklyn  merchants  were  about 
to  start  a  similar  publication  furnished 
current  developments  for  the  subject.  _ 

The  reporter  found  divided  opinions 
on  the  question,  some  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  believing  that  the  Shopping  News 
is  only  a  passing  fancy,  while  others  pro¬ 
fessed  to  see  in  it  a  real  advertising 
problem. 

Filbert  H.  Baker,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  Shopping  News  pub¬ 
lications  could  not  long  compete  with 
newspaper  advertising. 

“The  question,”  said  Mr.  Baker,  “is 
this :  is  a  man  or  woman  more  impressed 
by  what  they  read  in  a  responsible,  well 
edited  paper — a  paper  like  the  New  A'ork 
Times,  for  example — which  they  deitend 
on  for  news,  or  are  they  more  impressed 
by  the  announcements  contained  in  a 
handbill  ?” 

He  said  the  Shopping  News  in  Cleve¬ 
land  may  survive  for  a  time,  but  that  “it 
hasn’t  the  fundamentals  which  lend 
authority  to  an  advertisement  appearing 
in  a  representative  newspaper.” 

Jay  O.  Hayes,  publisher  of  the  San 
Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury-Ucrald,  explained 
that  his  paper  had  solved  the  problent 
b\'  printing  a  Shopping  News  itselt. 

Harry  (Thandler,  general  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  expressed  regret 
that  his  own  paper  had  not  made  a 
similar  arrangement. 

“It’s  unfortunate  that  we  didn’t  do  tliat 
ourselves  in  Los  Angeles,”  Mi.  Chandler 
said.  “I  have  always  said  we  should  have- 
printed  the  Shopping  News  for  the  stores. 
Now  we  have  lost  our  opportunity.  It’s 
too  late.” 

Southern  publishers  were  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,. 
venture.  One  publisher  believed  that  it 
was  doomed  to  failure,  but  admitted  that 
it  might  have  affected  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  somewhat. 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the^ 
Boston  Globe,  said  that  it  was  strictly 
the  retailer’s  own  business  where  he  ad- 
vertiseil. 
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N.  A.  N.  A.  TO  INSTALL  LEASED  WIRE 
PRINTER  SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 


PHOTO  ELECTRIC  SET 

General  Electric  Company  Exhibits 
New  Light  Control  Device 
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Officers  and  Executives  Re-elected  as  Directors  Determine  on 
Expansion  Program — Aid  for 
Mrs.  Floyd  Bennett 


4rKOi-iKAM  <>t  expansiun  which  in¬ 
cludes  operation  of  a  leased  wire 
printer  service  linking  member  papers 
in  the  I'nited  States,  was  approved  by 
members  of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  holding  tlieir  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  on  Thursday  afternoon 
of  this  week.  It  is  the  hope  of  David 
E.  Smiley,  general  manager,  to  have  the 
wires  set  up  in  time  to  carry  special 
features  from  the  political  conventions 
in  Kansas  City  and  Houston  this  sum- 


(Mont.)  Tribiiiic;  W.  M.  Hines,  San 
Francisco  liuHctiii;  C.  A.  Peterson,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune;  Ralph  Pulitzer,  New 
York  World;  R.  W.  Bingham,  Louisz'ille 
Courier-]  oumal,  (jeorge  C.  Waldo, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  I'ost-Telegram;  H. 
V.  Jenkins,  Sai'annah  (Ga. )  Morning 
Xeu’s;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  Joseph  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey 
Journal;  Leo  E.  Owens,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Clark  Howell, 
Jr.,  Atlanta  Constitution;  J,  I).  Hough- 
teling,  Chicago  Daily  Xetvs;  W  alter  M. 
Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  S' 
Times;  Harry  Lifter,  Regiiuj  (Sask.) 
Leader;  John  R.  Bone,  Toronto  Star; 
Xewbold  Noyes,  Washington  Star;  E. 
Robert  Stevenson,  ll’aterbury  Republican 
and  American;  K.  J.  Lynett,  Scranton 
Times;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  .\ngeles 
Times ;  W’alter  A.  Strong.  Chicago  Daily 
News ;  E.  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  J.  E.  Murphy,  Baltimore  Sun; 
John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune-News;  Frank  S.  Baker,  Tacoma 
Ledger;  Gardner  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  George  Longan,  Kansas 
City  Star. 

LINDBERGH  FLIES  FOR  N.  E,  A. 

.\s  a  courtesy  to  NEA  Service,  Inc., 
Col.  Charles  .\.  Lindbergh  brought  pic¬ 
tures  to  New  York  from  Quebec,  this 
\veck,  returning  from  his  vain  flight  to 
aid  the  late  Floyd  Bennett.  The  pictures 
he  carried  were  on  display  at  the  .\.  N. 
P.  convention. 


-\  new  photo-electric  set  developed  by 
the  (icneral  Electric  Company  and  dis¬ 
played  at  the  W  aldorf-Astoria  Hotel  dur¬ 
ing  the  conventions  of  the  .Associated 
Press  and  A.N.P.A.  last  week,  may  mark 
a  radical  step  in  the  development  of  safety 
signals  for  newspaper  presses. 

The  set  has  been  in  the  process  of 
development  for  some  time  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  laboratories. 

It  is  operated  by  the  breaking  of  a 
continual  light  ray  which  shines  through 
a  window  in  an  enclosed  cabinet  to  a 
photo-electric  cell  through  which  it  passes 
to  a  bulb  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cabinet  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
ray.  • 

By  |>lacing  the  hand  between  one  bulb 
and  the  cabinet  and  breaking  the  light 
ray.  the  bulb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cabinet  is  automatically  darkened. 

When  extended  to  the  proper  distance 
the  apparatus  can  probably  be  used  in 
a  press  room  to  signal  starting  and  stop¬ 
ping  of  presses.  The  foreman  can  con¬ 
trol  signals  with  a  mere  wave  of  his 
hand. 

The  light  diffused  by  the  first  bulb 
passes  through  the  photo-electric  cel!  to 
an  amplifying  tube  from  which  it  is  re¬ 
layed  to  the  operating  device  and  thence 
to  the  second  tulie.  .Any  slight  movement 
of  the  hand  in  the  path  of  the  light  ray 
is  noted  by  the  amplifying  tube. 

The  machine  is  in  use  at  the  present 
time  in  the  f>il  burner  industry  where  it 
acts  as  a  control  for  furnace  flames. 

It  was  on  exhibition  all  last  week  in 
Room  314  at  the  W’aldorf-.Astoria  Hotel, 
under  the  direction  of  T.  H.  Reeves  of 
the  General  Electric  Company. 


DANCER  AND  CRITIC  TALK  IT  OVER 


The  printer  .service  will  be  operated 
at  night.  L'nder  the  new  plan  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  pay  their  own  tolls,  instead  of 
as  at  present  having  N.A.N.A.  sending 
out  its  news  features  overhead  pre-i>aid. 

The  expansion  program  also  contem¬ 
plates  additions  to  the  membership. 

While  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain 
new  foreign  members,  the  organization 
will  take  steps  to  add  at  least  12  I’.  S. 
papers  to  its  membership  list.  The  res¬ 
ignation  of  one  memlier,  the  Boston  Post, 
took  effect  this  year.  At  present  the 
North  .American  Newspaper  Alliance  has 
115  members. 

The  members  at  the  meeting  approved 
a  suggestion  of  the  general  manager  that 
provision  lie  made  for  Mrs.  Floyd  Ben¬ 
nett,  widow  of  the  aviator,  who  died  of 
pneumonia  contracted  while  on  the 
rescue  flight  on  the  Ford  airplane  from 
IVtroit  to  Greenely  Island,  sponsored  by 
the  Sew  York  IVorld  and  the  North 
.American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Resolutions  were  passed  praising  the 
Toronto  Star  for  its  work  in  obtaining 
Lt.  C.  A.  “Duke”  Schiller’s  story  of  the 
first  flight  to  Greenely  Island,  and  the 
New  York  World,  for  obtaining  the  Ford 
jilane  which  was  sent  to  the  battered 
Bremen  on  Greenely  Island. 

Merritt  Bond,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager,  informed  Editor  &  Pcblisher 
that  N.A.N.A.  expected  to  add  a  number 
of  new  basic  or  departmental  feature, 
enlarging  its  sports  department  partic¬ 
ularly.  The  staff  would  also  be  enlarged, 
he  said. 

The  iinancial  statement  made  by 
George  K.  Miller,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
and  N.A.N..A.  president,  showed  that  the 
organization  spent  $285,591.49  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Of  this  sum  $205,6^.06 
was  for  feature  production,  while  $79,- 
903.43  was  for  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Miller  was  re-elected  president,  and 
Paul  Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Marvin  Creager  of  the  Mil- 
xvaukee  Journal,  were  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  Ralph  Pulitzer,  New  York  VVorld, 
was  re-elected  .secretary-treasurer.  New- 
bold  Noyes,  of  the  IVashhigton  Star,  re¬ 
tiring  vice-president,  remains  on  the 
board  of  directors.  The  other  election  as 
second  vice-president  was  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  E.  C.  Hop- 
wood,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

The  board  of  directors  now  consists  of 
the  following;  R.  W.  Bingham,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-]  ournal ;  J.  R.  Bone, 

Toronto  Star;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune;  W.  H.  Cowles, 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  James  L. 

Houghteling,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Clark 
Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution.  George  B, 

Longan,  Kansas  City  Star;  E.  J.  Lynett, 

Scrantot%  (Pa.)  Times;  J.  Edwin 
Murphy,  Baltimore  Sun;  L.  K.  Nichol¬ 
son.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune ;  Edgar 
B.  Piper,  Portland  Oregonian;  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  New  Y'ork  World. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  C.  L. 

Sherman.  Hartford  Times;  J.  C.  Sea-  lyTAX  LIEF,  of  the  New  York  Daily  the  Winter  Garden.  Lief  is  assistant 
west,  Lincoln  Journal;  Marvin  H.  News,  and  Evelyn  Law,  dancing  star  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily  News,  and 
Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal ;  L.  K.  Nich-  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies,  are  has  written  the  words  of  many  popular 
olson.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  shown  above  in  serious  mood  with  a  songs.  It  is  whispered  that  when  this 
John  J.  Mead.  Erie  (Pa.)  Times;  E.  typewriter  as  chaperone.  picture  was  taken  Miss  Law  was  trying 

^nsing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Lief’s  lilting  lyrics  and  Miss  Law’s  to  persuade  Lief  to  leave  newspaper  work 
W.  H.  Cowles.  Jr.,  Spokane  Spokesman-  twinkling  toes  entertained  many  of  the  and  go  on  the  stage.  He  remembered 
Review;  O.  S.  Warden.  Great  Falls  publishers  who  spent  a  free  evening  at  Heywood  Broun  and  declined. 


PUBUSHERS  GUESTS  OF 
ADOLPH  S.  OCHS 


Owner  of  New  York  Time*  Entertain* 

Jone*,  Chandler,  and  Ewing  at 
Dinner  During  Convention 
Week 

-Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  .Vcti 
\  ork  Times,  gave  a  dinner  in  the  New 
A’ork  Times  .Annex,  .April  25,  in  honor 
of  Jesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  Harry  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Colonel  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
.New  Orleans  States  and  vice-president 
of  the  .Associatetl  Press. 

Mr.  Ochs  spoke  of  the  guests  of  honor 
as  "three  remarkable  men”  who  had  by 
their  own  efforts  risen  to  renown. 

"We  hear  much  about  the  immigrant, 
or  the  son  of  the  immigrant,  who  begins 
life  in  .America  in  a  modest  manner,  and 
gws  from  one  step  to  another  until  he 
wins  fame  and  fortune  in  this  great  land 
of  opportunity,”  he  said,  “but  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  so  often  called  to  the  Uiy 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  whose  ancestry 
harks  back  to  the  pioneering  days  of  this 
country,  and  who  rises  to  renown  and 
fortune.  To  night  we  have  with  us  three 
remarkable  men  of  the  latter  type.  They 
are  typical  -\mericans,  and  each  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  field  has  demonstrated  that  for 
vision,  industry,  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  the  .American  boy  has  no  superior 
if  he  has  a  peer.” 

In  responding  to  an  invitation  to  say 
a  few  words.  Colonel  Ewing,  speaking  on 
the  Mississippi  flood  problem,  asserted 
that  it  was  a  national  problem  whose 
solution  should  be  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

“The  problem  can  only  and  should  otily 
he  handled  by  the  Federal  Government,” 
hr  said. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Ochs 
spoke  of  his  success  in  inducing  the 
Democrats  to  choose  Houston  as  their 
convention  city,  adding  that  “no  one  would 
surprised  if  the  second  man  on  the 
ticket  came  from  Texas.” 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  was  about  to 
catch  a  boat  to  Europe,  where  he  is  to 
receive  in  London  the  Bessemer  Medal 
of  Honor,  was  next  called  upon  and  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  “humanity”  of  Mr. 
Jones,  calling  him  an  example  of  “a  fine 
.American  gentleman  and  friend.”  Mr. 
Schwab  told  several  genial  stories  and  as 
he  left  the  dinner  his  fellow  guests  warm¬ 
ly  applauded  him. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ochs  as  “an  empire  builder  whose  vision 
has  made  possible  the  development  of  vast 
stretches  of  previously  desert  land  in  the 
lower  Imperial  Valley.”  Mr.  Chandler 
in  reply  told  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  agreement  on  the  Boulder  Dam  pro¬ 
ject  on  the  Colorado  for  irrigation  and 
power. 


ENTERTAINS  EDITORS 

Will  Hayes,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Fayettewlle  (N.  C.)  Observer  and  now 
advertising  director  of  the  Automotive 
Royalties  Corporation,  entertained  50 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  at  a 
dinner  April  24  at  Sardi’s.  Guests  of 
honor  were  Joseph  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram-,  Marcellus  E. 
Foster,  editor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press; 
John  Park,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Titnes-,  .A.  B.  Chivers,  business  manager 
New  York  Journal  and  E.  H.  Gauvreau. 
editor  Nnv  'York  Evening  Graphic. 


WINS  PRIZE  FOR  PLAY 

Ralph  E.  Dyar,  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  departments  for  the  Spokesman- 
Rtn-iew’  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm 
Trio  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been 
awarded  a  second  price  of  $500  in  a  na¬ 
tional  playwriting  contest  conducted  by 
the  Penn  Publishing  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Dyar’s  winning  play  is  en¬ 
titled  “Dretful  Snug.”  Mr.  Dyar  has  also 
written  several  other  plays,  notable  among 
which  is  “A  Voice  in  the  Dark.”  which 
enjoyed  a  long  run  on  Broadway  under 
the  direction  of  A.  H.  Woods. 
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“SINCE  THE  LAST  TIME  I  MET  YOU  HERE”- 


Gossip  and  Random  Comments  Heard  in  Waldorf  Corridors  During  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.'  A.  Con¬ 
ventions — Publishers  Report  Business  Conditions  Generally  Good 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


T>OAMiNG  the  corridors  oi  the  Wal- 
dorf  once  more,  after  a  year’s  vaca¬ 
tion  irom  the  rush  and  excitement  of 
convention  time,  publishers,  editors  and 
business  managers,  interviewed  by  Editor 
&  Publisher,  expressed  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  trend  of  business  since  last 
year’s  meeting,  and  predicted  increased 
circulations  and  linage  for  1928. 


W  O.  LITTICK,  publisher  of  the 
”  '  Zanesz'ille  (O.)  Times-Record, 
the  Zanesznlle  Signal  and  the  Times- 
Signal,  said  that  business  had  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good  in  Zanesville  during  the 
past  year. 

“This  Easter  we  published  the  largest 
volume  of  local  linage  we  ever  had.  It 
was  even  greater  than  the  Christmas 
linage.” 

Mr.  Littick  has  been  attending  A.  N.  P. 
A.  conventions  since  1903  and  has  only 
missed  one  meeting  in  the  25  years.  He 
thinks  the  conventions  each  year  have 
shown  marked  improvement. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,”  he  said, 
“there  were  no  exhibits  of  features  or 
machinery,  and  there  were  but  few  activi¬ 
ties  as  compared  to  the  elaborate  dis¬ 
plays  of  today  and  the  rush  of  events. that 
fill  the  week.” 

Mr.  Littick  was  a  candidate  for  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  from  his  section  of  Ohio  and  was 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  election  which 
was  to  be  held  early  this  week. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


in  Newark,  Mr.  Spencer  said,  “We  are 
just  getting  our  breath  alter  the  re¬ 
cent  merger.  Now  that  Advocate  and 
.\merican-Tribune  is  the  only  daily  in 
our  town,  we  have  made  a  survey  of  the 
number  of  houses  in  Newark  to  find  out 
how  many  are  occupied  and  how  many 
our  paper  reaches.  The  result  was  very 
satisfactory.  There  were  only  24  vacant 
houses  in  Newark  ofit  of  a  total  of  about 
8,900.” 

This  is  the  first  A.  N.  P.  A.  conven¬ 
tion  Mr.  Spencer  has  attended  in  several 
years.  The  last  cme  he  came  to  was  that 
at  which  the  late  President  Harding 
siJoke.  Mr.  Harding  was  a  guest  at  a 
dimier  Mr.  Spencer  gave  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  accompanied  to  New 
York  by  his  son,  John  D.  Spencer,  who 
is  circulation  manager  of  the  Advocate 
and  American-Tribune,  and  is  attending 
his  first  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  the  best  of  his  visit,  see  a 
plentiful  quota  of  shows  and  have  a  good 
time  in  general.. 


told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “we  published 
tne  edition  at  a  time  when  a  number  of 
people  in  the  town  were  groaning  about 
business  depression.  Instead  of  depres¬ 
sion,  last  year  showed  a  big  increase  in 
business  for  the  bun  as  well  as  for  most 
business  firms  in  town.  The  prospects  for 
i9,:8  look  even  brighter.  .A  new  hotel  is 
being  built  and  a  lot  of  new  firms  are 
starling  in  business  in  .Attleboro." 


Tyro  less  enthusiastic  about  the  bright 
and  shining  outlook  for  Attleboro’s 
future  was  A.  A.  Penney,  secretary  of 
the  Attleboro  Daily  Sun,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Cain  to  the  convention.  At 
times,  however,  Attleboro’s  affairs  were 
rudely  sidetracked  in  favor  of  long  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Mr.  Penny’s  favorite  sport, 
baseball.  With  the  burden  of  the  Daily 
Sun’s  business  affairs  dropped  from  hi.s 
shoulders  for  a  week,  he  would  talk  of 
nothing  but  American’s  national  pastime. 


"TJ  J.  HAYLON,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle,  came  to  New  York  wrapped  in 
the  charm  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  His 
feet  trod  the  convention  floor,  but  his 
mind  sti)l,,  roqmed  amid  the  greenery  of 
his  belov'etl  hills. 

“Lots  of  interesting  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Berkshires  since  the  last  con¬ 
vention, 'and,  oh, — that  Berkshire  scenery,” 
he  enthused. 

'  *  * 

ACCORDING  to  Carl  G.  Milligan, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era  and  treasurer  of  the 
Era  Publishing  Company,  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  seems  to  be  carried  along  in  a 
more  businesslike  manner  than  that  of 
1927. 

“There  is  better  organization  at  this 
year’s  meeting,”  he  declared.  “Last  year 
there  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  uncertainty 
and  a  feeling  of  impending  storm  about 
the  convention.  All  that  seems  to  have 
been  quelled  by  the  passing  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopting  the  Associated  Press  bond 
allocation.” 

Mr.  Milligan  says  that  business  has 
been  very  good  in  the  oil  country  where 
Bradford  is  situated.  Linage  increased 
in  the  Era  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  past 
year,  although  no  special  editions  were 
used,  he  said. 

“We  are  starting  a  special  page,  how¬ 
ever,”  Mr.  Milligan  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “It  is  based  on  a  week-end 
automobile  tour  which  the  Era  maps  out 
for  readers.  Auto  accessory  and  oil  and 
gasoline  are  advertised  in  it,  and  it 
appears  once  a  week,  usually  on  Friday 
or  Saturday.” 

This  is  the  second  convention  Mr. 
Milligan  has  attended  as  a  representative 
of  the  Bradford  Era,  although  he  was 
present  at  the  Waldorf  for  several  years 
previously  as  a  svndicate  representative. 

*  *  * 

^  H.  SPENCER,  publisher  of  the 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate  &  Ameri- 
ran-Tribtme  arrived  at  the  convention,  the 
owner  of  the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
Newark.  This  resulted  from  the  merger 
of  the  Advocate  and  the  American  and 
Tribune  which  was  accomplished  recently. 
When  asked  how  affairs  were  progressing 


A  NOT  HER  Ohioan  who  stalked  with 
lengthy  stride  through  the  galaxy  of 
exhibits  was  E.  W.  Bush,  publisher  of  the 
Athens  Messenger.  Mr.  Bush  has  been 
taking  it  easy  out  in  Athens,  and  when 
queried  concerning  his  activities  since  the 
1927  convention,  he  said,  “Well,  I’ve 
spent  most  of  the  time  just  playing  golf.” 
He  was  well  satisfied  with  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  .Athens  and  conditions  in  the 
Messenger’s  plant  particularly.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  fact  that  the 
Messenger  maintained  its  regular  average 
advertising  linage  despite  the  fact  that 
Athene  wa&  in-thf- midst  of  last  year’s 
biturriinOus'  cKial^rStrike.  *•' 

Speakin^sof  the  Associated  Press  bond 
allocation,  rMr.  Bush  said,  “There  is  no 
reason  why  pt^blilhers  should  not  take  up 
the  bond  flotation,  it  is’a  good  thing.” 


^  C.  CAIN,  editor  of  the  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Daily  Sim  strolled  about 
the  Waldorf,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles, 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Sun  recently  published  a  100-page 
achievement  edition,  celebrating  the 
gratifying  period  of  prosperity  which 
Attleboro  is  experiencing  at  the  present 
time. 

“.And  the  interesting  part  of  it  is,”  he 


T.AMES  HANNAN,  publisher  of  the 
J  Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette,  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his  paper  recently 
ceiehrated  its  128th  birthday. 

“The  Gazette  has  lived  the  three  score 
and  ten  years  allotted  to  every  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bible,”  Mr,  Hannan  said, 
“and  has  added  58  years  to  its  life  be¬ 
sides.  It  has  recorded  the’  election  of 
every  president  of  the  United  States 
since  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  well  as  the 
advent  of  the  prairie  schooner,  the 
steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  spinning 
jenny  and  the  cotton  gin.”  Mr.  Hannan 
hopes  the  Gazette  will  continue  to 
chronicle  events  and  inventions  for  years 
to  come. 

The  convention,  this  year  is  the  first 
Mr.  Hannan  has”^ttended  in  10  years, 
and,  of  course,  he  finds  everything  com¬ 
pletely  changed. 

“There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  this  meeting  and  that  of  ten 
years  ago,!’  he  said.  “There  is  a  pleasant 
get-together  spirit  which  was  absent  in 
the  old  days.  The  feeling  of  suspicion 
which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ten  years  ago  has  been  completely 
wiped  out.” 

Business  conditions  in  Chillicothe  sel¬ 
dom  vary  was  Mr.  Hannan’s  opinion. 
There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  volume 
of  business  from  year  to  year,  as  modern 


E.  Roberts,  W.  J.  Mathey,  Traffic  Manager,  A.  N.  P.  A.;  W.  G.  Hooker,  secretary. 
Pacific  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associations;  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman,  special 
standing  committee,  A.  N.  P.  A. 


improvements  takes  hold,  and  the  Gazette 
Is  a.waxs  m  stride  wilii  conditions,  he 
sa.d. 

*  «  * 

FDWIN  S.  ERIENDLY,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

when  asked  on  Monday  for  his  opinion 
of  the  convention,  said  that  it  was  too 
early  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion  in 
comjiaring  this  convention  with  last 
year’s.  “However,  I  find  a  very  active 
interest  evident  among  all  the  publishers 
present,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

^ICTOR  RIDDER,  co-publisher  with 
*  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Bernard 
Ridder  of  the  New  Yorker  Staals- 
Zeitung,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island 
Press,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  would  not  e.xpress 
an  opinion  of  the  convention  when  in¬ 
terviewed  with  Mr.  Friendly  in  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  photo  studio  at  the 
Waldorf.  He  was  very  enthusiastic, 
though,  over  the  dinner  which  ^I. 
Koenigsberg  had  given  at  the  Hotel 
.Astor  the  previous  night. 

“I  enjoyed  it  immensely,”  he  said. 
“The  dinner  certainly  was  fine.’’ 

♦  ♦  * 

M.  LYNCH,  business  manager  of 
”  *  the  Platlshurg  (N.  Y.)  Press,  was 
present  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention 
for  the  first  time  since  1916.  It  was 
also  the  first  time  he  had  ever  attended 
an  A.  P.  convention.  On  previous  visits 
he  never  put  in  an  appearance  until  the 
middle  of  the  week  when  the  .A.  N.  P.  A. 
sessions  started. 


^  EORGE  B.  WILLIAMS,  publisher 
of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  is 


looking  forward  to  a  10,(X)0-mile  trip 
around  the  country.  The  trip  will  be  a 
honeymoon  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  were  recently  married. 

Mr.  Williams  expects  to  return  from 
his  trip  in  time  for  the  series  of  celebra¬ 
tions  which  will  mark  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Sullivan  expedition  against 
the  British,  which  took  place  in  the 
country  surrounding  Geneva  and  smashed 
the  British  strength  in  New  York  State. 

“There  will  be  all  sorts  of  celebrations 
for  about  six  months  to  commemorate 
this  anniversary,”  Mr.  Williams  said. 
“Representatives  of  the  Iroquois  confeder¬ 
ation  of  Indian  tribes  will  be  present  as 
w  ell  as  delegates  from  Canada.  And  by  the 
way.  women  may  have  the  vote  in  this 
country  now,  but  they’re  way  behind  the 
Iroquois  women.  They  had  the  right 
to  vote  for  tribal  chieftains  long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America.  Yes,  sir, 
the  Finger  Lakes  section  of  New  York 
is  pretty  progressive.” 

Mr.  Williams  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Finger  Lakes  region  is  showing 
great  progress  in  road  building.  New 
roads  are  being  built  rapidly  along  the 
shores  of  the  Finger  Lakes  to  accom¬ 
modate  tourists  this  summer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


A  KEEN  golf  enthusiast,  John  D. 

Ewing,  associate  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Shrezvport  (La.) 
Times,  had  to  get  a  lot  of  golf  talk  off 
his  chest  before  he  could  start  to  tell 
about  Shreveport’s  prosj^rity. 

“Shreveport  has  certainly  grown  since 
1920,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“The  population  then  was  40,(X)0  and  now 
it’s^  90,000.  Isn’t  that  excellent  growth?” 

“Wonderful,”  agreed  his  interviewer. 

Mr.  Ewing  paused  in  his  dash  for  his 
brassie  and  irons  long  enough  to  say 
that  the  Times  was  planning  a  roto¬ 
gravure  special  edition  soon. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  vice-president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Legion  Monthly. 
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S.  L.  SLOVER  WINS  A.  N.  P.A.  GOLF  WITH  NET  OF  72 

.  Hall  Second  and  M.  M.  Lord  Third  —  Stiff  Wind  Interferes  with  Play —  Golfers  Attend  ! 

Dinner  at  Westchester-Biltmore— Play  Under  Sunny  Skies"  ’  j 


(.Left  to  rifsht):  P.  S.  Huber,  •  iWoWof/j  Ledger-Dispatch;  Cot.  S.  L.  Slover, 
Richmond  Times-Dispaich ;  W.  H.  nti*!*!.  .Arthur  D.  Hecox,  Albany  Knicker- 
t  bocker-Press. 


A.  C.  Deuel,  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette;  Henri  M.  Hall,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Journal;  Gardener  Kline,  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder;  E.  D.  Corson,  Lock- 
port  (N.  Y.)  VnionSun  and  Journal. 


SL;  SLOV'ERi  publisher  of  the  Sor~  ■ 
•  folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dist'Otch;  won 
first  prize,  a  leather  kit  bag  with  zipper 
•lasteninif.  at  the  annual  golf  tournament 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
.Association  at  the  Westchestcf-Biltmore 
(Jountry  Club,  Rye.  N..  Y.,  .April  24. 
Prizes  were  awarded  on  a  basis  of  low 
net  scores,  and  Mr.  Slover’s  net  was  72. 
There  were  32  participants  in  the  tourn- 

^Ccond  prize  went  to.  H-  M.  Hall, 
business  manager  of  Jawestoivn  (K. 
Y.)  Journal,  with  a '  net  score  of  73. 
The  priie  was  blie  dozen  golf  balls. 
Merrill  M,  l-.6ird,  publisher  of  the  Sew 
York  Amen'ean  was  awarded  third  prize, 
a  leather  encased  thermos  bottle.  His 
net  was  74. 

the  other  low-score  men,  and  the 
prilts  they  carried  off  as  reward  of  their 
^wess  with  the  vooods  aixl  irons  were; 
Alerrill  G.  MeijfS,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  oWf  E.vaminer,  ornamental 
cigar  lighter,  wet  score  74 ;  A.  D.  Hecox, 


liusiness  manager,  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  ornamental  cigar  lighter,  net  74; 
kowe  Stewart,  publisher,  Philadelphia 
Record,  leather  travelling  .set.  net  77  “ 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  Sew  York  Journal 
Of  Commerce,  desk  cigarette  humidpr,  ‘ 
net  78;  G.  Graff,  publisher,  H'illidmsport 
(  Fa.)  Sun  and  Gazette  &  Bulletin,  one 
dozen  golf  balls,  net  79;  R.  .A.  Huber, 
Cleveland  Press,  cocktail  shaker,  net  80; 
Waiter  M.  Dear, ’publisher,  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  cigAr  And  to¬ 
bacco  humidor,  net  80;  B.  Bickel- , 
haupt,  business  manager,  .Minneapolis 
Journal,  a  pipe,  net  81 ;  Roy  Holliss,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  New  York  Daily  News. 
a  tobacco  pouch,  net  83;  E.  D.  Corson, 
J^ockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal, 
winner  of  the  tournament  at  Virginia 
Beach  last  fall,  net  83,  prize,  a  Rolls 
razor ;  W.  F.  Metten.  publislver,  IVil- 
miiigton  (Del.)  Ervrv  Evening,  bronze 
pen  stand,  net  85. 

.\  number  of  participants  in  the  tourn¬ 
ament  played  both  morning  and  after- 


iUiott  rounds,  but  the  majority  played 
only  in  the  afternoon.  .A  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing,  across  the  South  Course  of  the 
-Westchester-Biltmore ..  layout  and  it 
raised  havoc_  with '  the  publishers’  ap- 
■proafrh  shots  and  long  drives. 

A  dinner  was  given  for  the  golfers  in 
the 'grill  .of  Westchester-Biltmore  Gub 
at  7  o’clock.  The  prizes  for  the  tourna¬ 
ment  were  distributed  at  this  dinner  by 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Tournament  Committee. 

In  addition  to^the  prize  winners  those 
attending  the  "dinner  were :  Stuart 
Schuyler  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Harvey  Kelly  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
A. ;  W.  J.  Mathey  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. ; 
R.'  C.  Patterson,  Toledo  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Reed,  publisher  of  the  Taun¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette;  Elzey  Rob¬ 
erts,  publisher  of  the  St:  Louis  Star; 
L.  B.  Tobin,  general  manager  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star;  Jerome  D.  Bar- 
num,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Stetndard;  Verne  Joy,  publisher-  of  the 


CcHtralla  (Ill.)  Evening  Sentittel;  J.  A. 
Mehliiig,  general  manager,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  and  Leader;  Gardener 
Kline,  general  manager  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder;  Louis  H.  Brush, 
publisher  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository. 

Three  low  score  men  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  did  not  wait  for  the  dinner.  They 
were  John  D.  Ewing,  associate  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Thnes;  F.  W.  Bush,  publisher  of 
the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger;  and  S.  E. 
Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
.A.  was  present  for  the  golfing  but  could 
not  remain  for  the  dinner.  Raymond 
Gunnison  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
also  took  part  in  the  tournament. 

The  dinner  was  carried  on  in  a  merry 
fashion,  with  the  weary  golfers  forget¬ 
ting  sand  traps,  bunkers  and  water  haz¬ 
ards  in  a  symphony  of  song  which  ran 
the  gamut  of  convival  melody. 


S.  E.  Thomason,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  Joseph  E.  Ridder,  New  York  Journal  F.  W.  Bush,  Athens  (O.)  Messenger;  L.  H.  Brush,  Canton  (O.)  Repository; 

of  Commerce;  Roy  C.  Holliss,  New  York  Daily  News;  and  W.  E.  MacFarlane,  James  Hannan,  Chillicothe  (0.)  Scioto  Gazette;  Walter  M.  Drar,  Jersey  City 

Chicago  Tribune.  (N.  J.)  Journal. 


FRANK  E.  GANNETT 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 


Floor  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  (left  to  right)  A.  M.  Snook. 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News;  Walter  C.  Johnson.  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
George  B.  Williams,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times;  B.  W.  Hudson.  Woonsocket  (R.  I.* 
Call. 


WILLIAM  B.  BRYANT 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian 


E.  B.  DORAN 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal 


Harry  L.  Clark,  Colin  (“Scotty”)  Campbell,  and  D.  W.  Smith,  (left  to  right) 
representatives  of  the  Scott  Printing  Press  Company. 


JOHN  D.  EWING 
ShreTeport  (La.)  Times 


J.  J.  BERNSTEIN 
Massillon  (Ohio)  Independent 


WILLIAM  J.  PAPE 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repnblican-American 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  NATION’S  PRESS  SEEN  AT  A.  N.  P.  A.  MEETING 


(Specially  photographed  for  Editor  &  Publisher  at  the  Waldorf) 
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CRITICS’  BLADES  ARE  BLUNT,  EDITORS  FIND 

Little  New  and  Specific  Material  Presented  by  Speakers  at  Washington  Meeting — Walter  M.  Harrison 

Elected  President — Tribute  Paid  to  Erie  Hopwood 


The  editors  asked  for  bread  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  stone.  Thus  sententiously 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


sented  themselves,  the  chict  o£  which  was 
the  doubtful  right  of  the  society  under 


did  a  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  .  The  society  s  answer  to  the  charge  that  president.  Marvin  H.  Creager.  Mtlu^au-  j^e  wording  of  its  constitution  to  pro- 

thc  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  membership  was  subservient  to  ad-  kee  Journal,  and  Edwin  S.  Beck,  Chicago  ceed  against  a  member,  with  a  view  to 

tors  voice  the  membership  verdict  after  vertisers  and  to  large  groups  of  citizens,  Trilnme.  were  re-elected  secretary  and  censuring,  suspending  or  expelling  him. 
listening  to  five  addresses  criticizing  the  and  that  it  was  prone  to  play  sensationally  treasurer,  respectively.  New  directors  The  society’s  counsel  advised  that  a 
press  by  leaders  of  the  bar,  medicine,  the  any  crime  with  a  tang  of  sex  was  effec-  were  elected  by  the  society  as  follows:  member  prosecuted  under  the  society’s 
church,  politics,  and  the  journalistic  craft  t«ve  y  given  following  a  debate  between  Short  term— Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  organization  as  it  then  stood  would  have 
itself.  Of  the  many  faults  found  with  the  Walter  Harmon,  managing  editor  of  the  Plam  Dealer;  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Port-  legal  action  against  the  individual  mem- 
press,  the  editors  found  few  whose  cor-  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Paul  land  Oregon  Jonpial;  Long  term— Willis  hers  of  the  board,  and  against  the  society, 
rection  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  joumalis-  j  1]!?,^'.  managing ^^itor  of  the  Cleve-  J.  Abbot,  Christian  Science  Momtor,  ^^d  possibly  against  individual  members 

tic  profession  or  industry,  and  fewer  still  '«««  Phim  Dealer.  The  subject  concerned  George  E.  Miller,  Detroit  News ;  Fred  of  the  society. 

which  were  traceable  to  editorial  derelic-  newspapers  dutv  m  the  case  of  a  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  jhe  committee  presented  two  alterna¬ 
tion.  .  IT^^m'nent  member  of  the  community,  a  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  New  York  tive  plans,  one  of  which,  by  clarifying  the 

The  critical  round-table  was  a  new  de-  of  famly,  a  large  advertiser,  and  II  orld.  constitution,  would  have  removed  doubt 

parture  marking  the  sixth  annual  meet-  head  of  ^  the  city  s  associated  chanties,  Direct  election  of  officers  by  the  mem-  of  the  society’s  powers  of  proceeding 

ing  of  the  society.  It  was  the  expressed  who.  upon  returning  from  a  roadhouse  bership  rather  than  by  the  board  of  against  a  member  for  unprofessional  con- 
hope  of  the  program  committee  that  from  party  with  a  locally  notorious  woman,  directors,  is  provided  in  a  resolution  duct.  The  second  would  have  amended 
the  trained  minds  of  men  high  in  other  wrecked  his  automobile  and  with  his  adopted  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Abbot,  in-  the  constitution  to  remove  from  the  board 
professions,  familiar  bv  daily  experience  frj«nas,  was  removed  to  a  local  hospital,  structmg  the  board  to  bring  before  the  the  canons  of  journalism,  but  would  have 

with  the  public’s  contact  with  journalism.  The  police,  having  recorded  the  ac-  next  meeting  an  amendment  to  the  con-  power  to  prosecute  for  offenses  against 

would  come  some  specific  statements  of  cident,  were  willing  to^  forget  it.  ''  VV  hat  stitution  to  provide  for  the  new  pro-  left  with  the  board  power  to  act  against 
fundamental  newspaper  transgressions.  -  should  the  newspaper  do?  Taking  as-  cedure,  under  which,  the  resolution  states,  members  who  had  “disgraced  themselves” 
with  suggestions  for  their  correction,  signed  sides,  Mr.  Harrison  argued  that  officers  _neeiL  not  be  members  of  the  ^  that  their  further  connection  with  the 
What  did  eventuate  was  a  by  no  means  the  story  shodd  not  be  used,  or -iT  used-  board,  as  they  now  are.  society  might  injuriously  affect  its  good 

dreary  repetition  of  the  old  catalogue,  should  be  limited  to  a  lO-line  item.  Mr.  An  earlier  effort  to  amend  the  con-  name  and  dignity. 

The  particular  crimes  of  one  newspaper  Bellamy  held  that  the  story  should  be  stitution  became  bogged  down  in  a  par-  The  committee  recommended  the  sec- 
or  one  section  of  the  press  were  charged  brought  out  in  all  pertinent  lights  to  per-  liamentary  snarl  and  will  go  over  until  ond  alternative,  but  immediately  after 

by  most  of  the  speakers  against  the  en-  form  the  newspaper’s  duty  to  the  com-  next  year  for  action.  its  report  was  presented,  Mr.-  .Abbot  and 

tire  body,  though  some  of  the  complain-  munity.  He  did  not  argue  for  sensa-  Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
ants  set  forth  that  their  indictments  could  tional  display,  but  held  that  the  citizen’s  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Times,  and  a  director,  moved  to  amend 

not  be  brought  against  all  newspapers.  The  place  in  the  community  demanded  that  and  the  first  president  of  the  society,  re-  the  report  to  the  effect  that  the  commit- 

newspapers  were  charged  with  suppres-  the  community  be  informed  of  his  actions,  ported  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  tee  recommended  the  first  alternative.  A 
sion  of  news  at  the  behest  of  advertisers.  The  society  after  listening  for  25  minutes  two  suggested  forms  of  amendment  to  long  discussion  followed,  in  which  most 
with  permitting  advertisers  to  influence  to  each  speaker,  voted  unanimously  that  the  constitution  concerning  the  society’sr  of  the  membership  expressed  views,  the 

the  volume  and  character  of  news,  with  the  story  should  be  printed.  power  to  discipline  members  for  unpro-  majority  favoring  retention  of  “teeth”  in 
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the  canons  of  journalism.  When  the  ques- 


maintaining  lists  of  “sacred  cows,”  or  Mr.  Harrison,  who  as  second  vice-presi-  fessional  conduct.  the  canons  of  journalism.  When  the  ques- 

large  organizations  which  must  not  be  dent,  held  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Yost  in  his  address  presenting  the  tion  was  put,  Mr.  Abbot’s  amendment  car- 
offended,  with  unconsidered  sensational-  (ieorge  E.  .Miller,  Detroit  News,  first  amendments,  reviewed  the  experience  of  ried  by  one  vote.  The  committee  report 

ism  in  the  treatment  of  crime  news,  of  vice-president,  was  elected  by  the  directors  the  society  in  attempting  to  enforce  the  was  still  before  the  meeting,  when  sev- 

fsJling  short  in  their  duty  of  upholding  to  succeed  the  late  Erie  C.  Hopwood  as  society’s  ethical  code,  as  expressed  in  the  eral  members  expressed  the  belief  that 

the  arm  of  justice,  of  stressing  the  ele-  president  of  the  society.  Willis  J.  .Abbot,  Canons  of  Journalism,  against  a  member  opinion  was  too  evenly  divided  for  a 

ment  in  church  news  which  dealt  with  Christian  Science  .Monitor,  was  elected  charged  with  unprofessional  conduct  in  final  settlement  of  the  issue,  and  for  a 

conflicting  beliefs  of  denominations  and  first  vice-president,  and  Grove  Patterson,  connection  with  the  early  Teapot  Dome  few  moments  motions  to  table  and  re- 

individual  clergymen,  a  lack  of  proper-  Toledo  Blade,  was  elected  second  vice-  revelations.  Legal  problems  at  once  pre-  commit  crossed  paths  between  the  floor 
tinn  which  often  and  the  chair.  All 


tion  which  often 
distorted  the  truth 
while  presenting 
the  facts,  of  a  too 
superficial  and 
jocular  attitude 
toward  public  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  men 
who  conduct  them ; 
of  exploiting  their 
editorial  workers 
through  low 
wages,  of  permit¬ 
ting  editorial  ex¬ 
pression  in  the 
news  columns,  of 
too  great  subservi¬ 
ence  to  the  wishes 
o  f  governmental 
bureaucrats,  of  ab¬ 
solute  neglect  of 
important  news 
concerning  foreign 
relations;  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the 
larger  economic 
and  social  aspects 
of  the  mechanistic 
dvilization  which 
has  developed  since 
the  war.  The 
critics  were  Clar¬ 
ence  Darrow’,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  law : 
r>r.  Joseph  Collins, 
r^esenting  medi¬ 
cine  ;  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Sockman.  rep- 
senting  the  church ; 

V.  Albert  C. 
Richie,  represent¬ 
ing  politics ;  and 
Silas  Bent,  repre¬ 
senting  journalism. 
Mr.  Bent’s  address 
was  the  shortest, 
the  severest,  and 
'  n  its  principal 
charge,  the  best 
**«wered,  of  the 
critical  battery. 


Left  to  right,  seated:  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  second  vice-president;  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman,  president;  Willis  J.  Abhot  of  Christian  Science  Monitor,  first 
vice-president  and  M.  H.  Creager,  managing  editor  of  the  Mtlwemkee  (Wis.)  Journal,  secretary.  Bark  row:  Donald  Sterling 
of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd  of  Phi/ode/phio  Bu/fetin;  Tom  Wallace  of  Louisvi/Ze  Times;  Paul  Bellamy 
of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  C.  S.  Yost  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat,  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 


were  ruled  out  of 
order  and  the  chair 
put  the  original 
question.  The 
amended  report 
was  carried  by  a 
majority  vote,  but 
failed  of  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  to 
amend  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  board  was 
instructed  to  con¬ 
sult  legal  advisers, 
upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  both  of 
the  proposed 
amendments  to  the 
societys  problems, 
and  to  report  at 
the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  board  at  its 
final  meeting  voted 
to  present  $1,000 
out  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  Peking 
University  jour¬ 
nalism  school,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  eloquent 
and  illuminating 
address  at  the  Fri¬ 
day  evening  ses¬ 
sion  by  Prof. 
Vernon  Nash,  who 
described  condi¬ 
tions  in  (Thina, 
criticized  the  re¬ 
ports  received  by 
American  news¬ 
papers  of  Chinese 
affairs,  and  d  e  - 
picted  the  rapid 
rise  of  Chinese 
journalism  during 
the  past  few  years. 
Prof.  Nash  re¬ 
ported  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  that  promises 
of  support  have 
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already  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Waller 
A.  Strong,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  A'ct.’s", 
and  Robert  1’. 

Scripps,  president 
of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Numerous  men 
distinguished  both 
in  journalism  and 
public  life  attended 
several  sessions  and 
took  part  in  the 
discussions. 

Former  Senator 
(iilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Omaha  IVorld- 
Herald,  informally 
commented  upon 
the  report  of  the 
committee  on  eth¬ 
ical  standards,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr. 

Shedd,  as  did  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  editor  of 
the  .Vc7i  York 
World. 

Former  Governor 
Henry  J.  .Mien 
profess^  his  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  after  hearing 
the  Bellamy- Har¬ 
rison  debate  and 
contributed  also  an 
informative  discus¬ 
sion  of  Americans 
abroad. 

Dr.  Hubert 
Work,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  a 
careful  address, 
emphasized  the  es¬ 
sential  relationship 
of  the  press  and 

the  judiciary  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  democratic  government,  saying  that 
they  must  stand  between  the  constitution 
and  the  gropings  of  the  inexperienced 
legislator  and  the  acts  of  organized  in¬ 
tentional  criminals. 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  etlitor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  and  the  new  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Michigan,  found  the  duties 
of  his  new  office  too  arduous  to  permit 
his  usual  close  attention  to  the  society’s 
sessions.  He  appeared  at  some  of  the 
early  meetings  and  was  the  first  speaker 
at  the  banquet,  giving  a  forceful  plea  for 
discrimination  by  editors  in  the  treatment 
of  national  questions  and  personalities. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  flavored  the  banquet 
oratory  with  a  sprightly  and  witty  per¬ 
formance  as  toastmaster,  introducing 
Senator  V'andenberg,  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador,  Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess.  and 
Dr.  Max  Mason,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Lengthy  excerpts 
from  the  addresses  of  each  appear  in  an¬ 
other  column.  . 

The  meeting  opened  with  Chairman 
Harrison  calling  upon  Mr.  Yost  to  ex¬ 
press  the  Society’s  sense  of  loss  in  the 
death  of  President  Hopwood.  .After  re¬ 
viewing  the  late  president’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  society  from  the  day  it  was  first 
proposed,  and  his  great  services  to  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  years  that  preceded  his  death, 
Mr.  Yost  said; 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  society  might 
express  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
formal  tribute  to  Mr.  Hopwood.  and  I 
have  prepared  something  of  that  nature 
to  submit  to  you  for  your  consideration. 
It  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  I 
have  a  very  great  distaste  for  the  stereo¬ 
typed  resolution.  This  is  what  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  your  consideration: 

“The  .American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  mourns  the  loss  of  its  President, 
Erie  C.  Hopwood.  In  the  prime  of  life, 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  career  of  extraordinary 
usefulness,  death  came  with  a  sudden  sum¬ 
mons  and  he  is  gone,  leaving  only  a 
memory  and  the  results  of  h'"'  work. 

“But  it  is  a  living  memory.  It  is  mem¬ 
ory  of  one  who  labored  unselfishly  and 
effectively  for  the  advancement  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  journalism.  One  of  the  founders 
of  this  Society,  Mr.  Hopwood  was  the 


Left  to  right:  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  Des  Moines  (lo  .a)  Register-Tribune;  Willis  J.  Abbot  of  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  William  Allen  White,  publisher  Emporia  tkan.)  G'izcff?;  Henry  J.  .Allen,  publisher  of  Wichita  fkan.)  Beacon 

and  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  Chicago  Daily  ISeuis.  ' 


author  of  its  constitution,  was  for  four 
years  its  secretary  and  two  years  its 
President,  in  both  offices  serving  devotedly 
and  capably,  giving  his  time  freely  to 
their  duties,  seeking  always  to  increase 
the  .strength  and  promote- the  welfare  of 
the  Society.  Moreover,  he  was  constantly 
active  with  voice  and  with  pen  in  the 
support  of  the  ideals  of  journalism  and 
of  all  movements  helpful  tp  the  interests 
of  journalism. 

“He  lives  in  memory,  indeed,  as  one 
whose  impress  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  fellows, is  too  deep  to  be  erased, 
one  whose  character  commanded  respect, 
whose  integrity  was  beyond  question, 
whose  judgment  was  sound,  whose  con¬ 
duct  and  opinions  were  actuated  by  a 
sturdy  and  practical  common  sense,  whose 
courtesy  was  unfailing,  who,  in  short,  was 
worthy  of  the  esteem,  confidence,  and  af¬ 
fection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
members  of  this  Society,  and  worthy  of 
the  leadership  they  conferred  upon  him. 

“He  lives  in  memory,  and  his  name  and 
his  service  will  never  be  forgotten.” 

The  members  remained  standing  for 
several  minutes  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Hop- 
wood. 

The  secretary’s  report,  rendered  by  Mr. 
Creager,  showed  a  large  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership— 41  members  being  elected  during 
the  year — and  the  treasurer's  report,  also 
remlered  by  Mr.  Creager  in  the  absence 
of  Treasurer  Beck,  who  was  detained  in 
Chicago  by  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs. 
Beck,  showed  that  the  society  had  re¬ 
ceived  $8,247.96,  had  paid  out  $4,164.29. 
leaving  a  bank  balance  as  of  March  31, 
1928,  of  $4,083.67,  against  $3,804.63  a 
year  ago. 

Reports  of  various  committees  were 
presented  as  follows:  Syndicates,  .A.  C. 
Ross,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle; 
Sports  Department,  E.  R.  Stevenson, 
IVaterbury  Republican  and  American; 
Schools  of  Journalism,  by  Donaia  Ster¬ 
ling,  Portlcmd  Oregon  Journal;  Member¬ 
ship,  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Ethical  Standards,  by  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  Ph^adelphia  Bulletin. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Shedd’s  re¬ 
port,  Ted  O.  Thackrey,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  asked  the  society  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  an  advertising 
contract,  signed  he  said  by  many  of  the 


tors  just  smiled, 
and  Dr.  Collins’ 
case,  didn’t  even 
answer. 

“Then  came 
along  the  preacher,, 
the  first  fair, 
thoughtful,  factual, 
intelligent  anahsis 
of  the  situation 
that  we  had  heard 
at  that  session, 
pointing  out,  by  the 
way,  a  very  signi¬ 
ficant  thing,  that 
the  preachers  have 
shifted  from  the 
presentation  o  f 
facts  to  the  ampli¬ 
fication  of  theories 
and  the  espousal 
of  an  institution 
while  journalism 
has  shifted  from 
the  giving  of  ad¬ 
vice  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  theories 
to  the  presentation 
'of  fact.  • 

“If  Dr.  Sockman 
ever  gets  preachers’ 
sore  throat,  there 
ought  to  be  an 
editorial  job  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  He 
has  an  e<Utorial 
brain. 

,_,“Then  _  in  the 
everthig  came  Silas 
Bent. ,  We  don’t 
stone  our  Jeremiahs 
nowadays;  we  grin 
at  them.  Some¬ 
thing  must  have 
happened  to  Mr. 
Bent  to  divorce 
him  .  from  every 
vestige  ’of  journal¬ 
istic  training  and 
aptitude,  for  his 

larger  dailies  of  the  country,  and  making  facts  were  no  facts,  as  an  editor  proved 
the  purchase  of  space  contingent  upon  in  a  mild  speech,  and  his  theory  would 
editorial  support  of  the  project.  The  com-  not  stand  up  under  a  single  question.  He 


mittee  on  ethical  standards,  instructed  to 
investigate,  found  that  the  contract  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  that  the  editorial  support 
was  to  be  given,  “in  the  discretion  of  the 
editor.”  No  action  was  recommended  or 
taken. 

At  the  banquet.  Dr.  W.  T,  Ellis,  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  and  for  many 
years  writer  of  a  well  known  Sunday 
school  lesson  for  newspapers,  was  chosen 
by  Toastmaster  White  to  reply  to  the  . 
critics  of  the  day  before. 

"Our  critics  came,  the  worst  of  them, 
lusting  for  martyrdom,”  said  Dr.  Ellis. 
"They  were  going  to  skin  the  editors 
a'ive  and  be  brutally  treated  in  conven¬ 
tion  and  in  print  by  the  editors,  and  it 
is  a  bit  trying  when  you  are  in  that 
ni(¥)d  to  find  the  editors  apparently  en¬ 
joying  themselves. 

“First  came  Mr.  Darrow.  Mr.  Harrow 
made  an  arraignment  of  journalism,  in¬ 
dulged  in  characteristic  invectives  against 
journalism,  but  if  Mr.  Harrow’s  data  in 
ins  trials  is  not  any  more  accurate  than 
his  statements  about  newspapers,  Ameri¬ 
can  jurors  are  more  easily  hornswoggletl 
than  we  thought.  He  was  facing  a  group 
of  men  whose  work  is  to  test  facts,  and 
he  fell  flat.  Mostly,  however,  he  gave  us 
a  lecture  on  crime  with  a  demonstration. 

"I  think  we  all  were  rather  glad  that 
he  doesn’t  enter  a  tabloid,  a  congenial 
field  for  a  hard,  cynical,  hopeless  mind. 
Mr.  Harrow’s  shafts  didn’t  pierce  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  hit. 

“Then  along  come  the  doctor  who  has 
kwked  at  life,  looked  at  love  and  mar¬ 
riage.  I  don’t  think  he  looked  at  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  interesting  as  that  crowd 
of  editors,  and  they  too  were  interested 
in  him.  He  gave  us  a  psychological  dis¬ 
sertation  on  life,  very  vaguely  related  to 
journalism,  sounded  a  new  slogan,— day 
by  day  in  every  way  we  are  getting 
crazier  and  crazier — and  proved  it. 

“I  think  it  was  rather  hard  on  Dr.  Col¬ 
lins  and  certain  other  of  our  critics,  who 
fully  expected  to  go  home  flayed  heroes, 
to  seek  consolation  from  fellow-intelli¬ 
gentsia  as  they  told  how  they  had  skinned 
the  editors  alive  and  then  the  editors  had 
paid  them  for  their  courage.  The  edi- 


could  not  be  got  to  answer  the  question. 
He  was  as  evasive  as  a  pacifist  before 
a  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  He,  hadn’t 
learned  the  technique.  It  .isn’t  well  for 
a  young  man  to  say  you,  you,  yon,  to  men 
mostly  older  than  himself.  If  he  knew 
his  Bible  better,  he  would  recall,  “Come^ 
let  us  reason  together.  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet — He  didn’t  know  that.  .- 

“The  failure~of  some  newspaper  men 
to  know  their  Bible  was  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  this  morning  by  our  distinguished 
Kansas  craftsman  and  political  luminary. 
Governor  .Allen,  who  undertook  to  illus¬ 
trate  by  the  case  of  Joseph  how  a 
straight  story  was  kept  from  being  toldi 
in  the  press,  and  every  single  thing  he 
said  about  the  Joseph  story  was  wrong.. 

“The  other  critical  address  was  by 
Governor  Ritchie.  Of  those  who  criticized' 
the  press,  the  only  two  who  came  off 
with  good  marks,  as  having  done  their 
job — it  doesn’t  matter  what  they  said 
about  the  editors,  they  can  say  anything 
they  please  about  the  editew,  he  gets  the- 
last  word  anyway — were  Dr.  Sockman, 
the  preacher,  and  Governor  Ritchie,  the 
public  official,  who,  in  a  fair,  rational,  in'- 
telligent,  reserved  fashion,  told  us  what 
he  thought  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
press  in  relation  to  public  men,  and  I 
think  that  every  editor  in  the  room  bowed 
assent  in  his  spirit.  We  learned  that  Go¬ 
vernor  Ritchie  is  a  man  of  large  airf 
spacious  mind  and  of  keen  and  fair  judg¬ 
ment. 

“I  think  that  pretty  nearly  ends  the 
roll.  Our  last  speaker  was  postponed  in 
order  that  he  might  speak  today,  the  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  of  Mr.  Darrow  having 
been  a  bit  unfair,  and  President  Mahon 
of  Toledo  spoke  today,  reading  his  ad¬ 
dress,  a  keen,  thoughtful,  sympathetic, 
stimulating  address,  that  caught  the  vi¬ 
sion  that  has  lured  every  man  into 
journalism  and  set  the  sounding  again  in 
the  hearts  of  all  his  listeners,  Ae  old 
drums  that  make  heroes  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  and  we  knew  ourselves  as  serv¬ 
ants  of  our  day  and  interpreters  of  our 
time,  not  the  creatures  that  some  had  tried 
to  represent  us  as  l:«ing,  but  as  men  who 
in  a  hard  task,  with  level  he^s.  have 


tried  generation,  their 

country,  and  their  fellow  men. 

■•\Ve  might  have  asked,  for  example, 
that  we  should  hear  from  one  of  those 
nKn  how  three  great  major  aspects  of 
life  education,  religion  and  journalism, 
jnre  transformed  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  the  Woolworthing  of  education,  the 
institutionalizing  of  religion,  the  Manhat- 
tanizing  of  journalism.  They  failed  to 
tell  us  how  our  cardinal  shortcoming  is 
that  journalism  deals  with  the  fact  and 
neglects  the  forces  that  produce  the  fact, 

(lut  we  are  more>  interested  in  the  waves 
than  in  the  tides.  They  failed  to  see  as' 
jny  workaday  editor  could  have  seen  the 
things  wherein  journalism  comes  short 
of  its  own  self-imposed  goal. 

“Nevertheless,  I  think  we  will  all  vote' 
for  the  editors,  for  as  always  in  the  his-* 
toy  of  America,  thank  God  for  this — if 
this  ever  ceases  to  be  true,  look  for  a 
convenient  hole  into  which  to  crawl — 
when  a  clear  moral  issue  is  stated,  the 
editors  of  the  land  vote  right.  We  had 
John  Goodman  up  for  trial  and  we  voted 
him  to  execution." 

“It  is  often  said,  and  sometimes  prac¬ 
ticed,  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust,” 
said  ’  Senator  Vandenberg,  the  next 
speaker.  “So  it  is,  and  the  offender 
a^nst  this  rule  poisons  the  very  well-  I 
springs  of  democracy.  He  is  a  maximum 
offender  who  deserves  to  be  pursued,  re¬ 
gardless  of  interim  difficulties,  deserves 
to  be  pursued  to  the  inside  of  a  cell  door. 

“But,  by  the  same  token,  by  the  very 
burden  of  my  argument,  so  too  journalism 
is  a  public  trust.  It  is  a  stewardship  be¬ 
fore  it  ever  can  be  a  business.  Here  if 
ever  the  scriptural  injunction  must  apply, 
that  a  good  name  is  to  be  chosen  rather 
than  great  riches. 

“The  faithless  public  servant  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  criminal. 

“The  faithless  editor  would  be  guilty 
always  of  potential  treason. 

“I  am  saying  to  you,  my  friends,  out 
of  the  philosophical  reactions  of  a  fresh¬ 
man  senator  that  I  am  more  impressed 
than  ever  with  the  fact  that  public  duty 
rests  upon  the  editorial  desk.  Newspapers 
are  the  eyes  through  which  the  nation 
sees  its  government  and  its  plans  and  its 
purposes  and  its  aspirations. 

“Newspapers  are  the  eyes  through 
which  government  in  turn  sees  the 
country  and  its  hopes  and  dreams. 

“You  have  got  to  have  straight  vision 
before  you  can  have  straight  verdicts, 
and,  oh!  what  a  possibility  for  weal  or 
woe  there  lies  in  the  mirroring  which 
the  American  newspaper  gives  to  the 
country  upon  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
government  upon  the  other.  What  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  what  an  opportunity,  what  a  glori¬ 
ous  call  to  honest  service. 

“Well,  the  glory  of  it  all  is  that  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  in 
.America,  at  least  of  those  which  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  purposes  of  this  Society,  are 
moved  precisely  by  this  motive,  to  put 
integrity  and  order  first. 

“I  have  no  sympathy,  absolutely  no 
sympathy  with  the  habit  of  the  average 
professional  newspaper  critic  who  takes 
some  dereliction  and  tries  to  build  it  in¬ 
to  an  inffictment  of  our  whole  craft.  Dis¬ 
crimination  is  a  very  important  thing  but 
there  are  uses  in  adversity.  Perhaps  as 
we  suffer  from  time  to  time  from  the 
failure  of  our  critics  to  discriminate,  we 
may  take  a  lesson  in  the  advisability  of 
disCTiminating  when  we  deal  with  others.” 

Prolonged  applause  marked  the  intro- 
durtion  of  the  German  Ambassador,  Herr 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Prittwitz  und 
Gaffron,  and  he  was  accorded  the  heartiest 
tribute  of  the  evening  at  the  conclusion 
of  hU  brief  address,  delivered  in  faultless, 

“  Clipped,  English  pronunciation,  on  the 
mfluCTce  of  the  press  in  assisting  ^tter 
relations  between  nations. 

“I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  after  an  intellectual  period  we 

are  on  the  eve  of  a  more  rationalistic  .  _ ,  „ _  _  , _ 

period  in  which  our  civilization  will  be-  Dr.  Max  Mason,  introduced  by  Mr. 
eome  more  and  more  mechanical  and  White  as  a  “regular  fellow," 

lacking  in  ideals,”  he  said.  “If  our  genera-  <  ~  ‘  ‘ 

non  straggles  for  efficiency  and  simplifi-  the  past  three  hundred  years  and  its  ress,  and  that  in 

^lon  in  economic  and  political  fields  it  present  inte^ation  with  every  day  life,  purpose,  in 

wes  this  not  for  superficial  and  material-  “In  America,  you  have  a  marvelous  true  morality.” 

'Stic  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  it  feels  opportunity,”  he  continued.  “No  other  Speaking  on  _ _ t  v  ° _  -- 

Sjeat  ideas  have  always  been  clear  country  is  so  unified  in  expression.  No  an  Enlightened  Public  Opinion,”  Senator  ^eu'S, 

simple  ideas.  Such  arc  the  ideas  other  country  exists  where  communica-  Fess  concluded  the  program. 

Which  appeal  to  the  people  and  which  tion  is  so  ready  and  so  accurate.  So  this  “You  speak  of  the  power  of  enlightened  treasurer. 
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will  be  all  the  more  effective  in  countries  great  unit  of  human  understanding  is  pulilic  opinion,”  he  said.  “Uf  course, 

like  ours,  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ix*ing  built,  1  believe,  more  solidly  in  this  pnlilic  opinion  that  is  not  enlightened, 

people  has  been  estaWished  once  and  for  country  at  the  present  time  than  in  any  that  is  not  intelligent,  can’t  be  persistent, 
all.  Today’s  generation  is  not  forgetful  other  because  of  the  marvels  of  com-  can  be  only  temporary.  There  isn’t  any- 
of  idealism,  and  without  being  at  all  ro-  mnnication,  of  newspapers.  thing  that  is  so  obvious  as  when  there 

mantic,  fully  grasps  the  meaning  of  a  “What  is  morality  anyway?  .Are  our  may  he  an  individual  or  collective  tw 

recommendation  given  by  Goethe  which  newspapers  moral?  Certainly  they  are  public  opinion  that  has  not  vet  been  ana- 

says  that  we  ought  to  pray  for  great  nwral  when  they  tell  the  truth  with  all  Ivzed.  that  when  facts  up  to  that  time- 
ideas  and  a  pure  heart.  ,  the  accuracy  that  thev  can  command  in  liot  understoixl  will  be  marshalled  so  that 

“But  do  not  let  us  shift  into  the  ab-  their  limited  time,  and  they  are  immoral  tacts  setting  aside  a  preconceiveil  public 

stract.  Let  us  turn  to  the  irore  up-to-  when  they  don’t  and  when  they  color  it.  opinion  will  cause  that  public  opinion  to 

date  subject:  Foreign  relations.  A'ou  “I -have  read  some,  terriblv  immoral  evaporate  like  the  dew  in  the  morning 
will  certainly  agree  with  me  that  what  btxiks.  I  know  some  very  immoral  siin.  nothing  so  powerful  as  accurate  data 
is  true  for  economic  and  ^lolitical  prob-  teachers.  I  know?  some  very  immoral  and  information  to  cause  evaporation  of 
lems  is  all  the  more  true  for  international  salesmen.  They  are  people  who  discolor  public  opinion  based  upon  ignorance, 
relations.  The  number  of  treaties  regis-  the  truth.  A  book  which,  however  beau-  That  is  the  cause  of  the  annihilation  of 
tered  in  Geneva  increases  from  year  to  tifully  written,  makes  its  reader  believe  superstition.-  When  an  age  is  supersti- 
year.  .A  network  is  spread  over  the  that  one  of  the  highest  and  most  impor-  tious  or  a  section  of  the  country  might 
world  to  regulate  traffic,  trade,  and  peace-  tant  duties  of  mankind  is  something  that  be  superstitious,  introduction  of  accurate 
ful  development  of  the  relations  between  is  purely  trifling,  of  no  value  whatsoever,  information  such  as  has  been  suggested 

the  nations.  •  I  am  the  last  to  want  to  a  man  that  writes  a  book  like  that  is  ab-  by  the  president  of  the  university  will 

minimize  the  value  of  the  work  accom-  solutely  immoral.  I  have  read  lots  of  cause  that  to  pass  instantly.  Therefore, 
plished  in  and  by  such  treaties.  But  is  them.  They  make  things  seem  too  sweet  public  opinion  that  is  not  enlightened  is 
this  really  a  case  in  which  safety  lies  in  to  do,  and  any  human  being  that  has  any  not  forceful  and  can’t  be  abided,  but  pub- 
numbers?  Is  there  not  on  the  contrary  brains  at  all  ought  to  know  far  more  He  opinion  that  is  enlightened  is  the  most 
a  certain  danger  in  a  multitude  of  than  to  indulge  in  some  of  the  little,  iiowerful  thing  operating  in  our  civiliza- 
treaties,  many  of  which  remain  unknown  small-potato  occupations  which  are  so  tion.  Nobody  pr^uces  that  like  the 
to  the  masses,  because  they  are  too  com-  beautifully  described  by  some  of  the  editor. 

plicated  and  which,  because  of  this  fact,  most  cultured  of  men.  I  have  a  pro-  gQQ^j  friend  Grove  Patterson  has 

do  not  have  the  support,  of  the  masses  found  distaste  for  a  beauty  of  writing  ,o  do  with  a  paper  that  at  one  time  had 

•  that  expresses  an  untruth.  I  have  a  pro-  ^n  its  staff  the  man  who  wrote  under 

The  discussion  on  an  anti-war  pact  is  a  found  distaste  for  a  teacher  who  can  jp  ntnme  of  Pptmlpnm  Vaehv 

great  step  forward  and  has  given  a  new  make  a  subject  which  is  of  no  im^r-  Qne  man  in  one  towti  during  a  period  oi 
impulse  to  the  general  wish  for  peace  tance  very  interesting  to  a  student.  You  ^ij  career  had  called  attention  to  men 
and  i^aceful  settlement  of  all  differences,  have  them.  You  can  distort  their  minds,  Lincoln  who  at  one  time  said,  ‘The 

It  will,  let  us  hope,  lead  to  some  definite  And  I  have  no  use  for  a  salesman  of  the  rf>h<>li:nn  armv 

agreement.  The  idea  of  outlawing  war  so-called  high-powered  type  who  can  sell  ^^d  navv  and  PetroLum  Nasbv  adXd 
has  been  P-'-roved  everywhere  >n  Ger-  things  that  aren’t  worth  selling  All  ^he  Confederate  crossroads.’  indicating 
many,  because  it  corresponds  with  the  those  things  are  perversions  of  the  j^e  tremendous  influence  of  a  single 
aims  of  the  German  foreign  policy,  as  truth.  writer 

proved  by  our  attitude  in  Locarno  and  in  “.And  so  morality,  as  I  see  it,  lies  in  .  j  r  i  c  u  .1 

Geneva,  and  because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  expression  of  truth  as  close  to  ac-  .  ''  hat  a  wonderful  field,  gentlemen  a 

also  in  foreign  policy  the  straightforward  curacy  as  can  be,  and  it  is  the  hardest  **9'^  limitation  e.x- 

way  will  be  the  shortest  to  the  goal  of  thing  in  the  world.  ability,  in  a  country  of  free  speech 

maintaining  and  developing  universal  “So,  with  these  hasty  remarks,  I  ex-  ^9^,  **^5^  express  himself 

peace.  The  observations  presented  by  the  press  a  feeling  I  didn’t  expect  I  would  ''  Uhout  limit.  What  a  tremendous  povver 
German  Government  to  the  Committee  have  when  I  commenced  to  think  about  becomes.  What  a  field  for  useful 

for  Arbitration  and  Security  of  the  newspapers.  I  think  you  are  doing  it  a 

League  of  Nations  reflected  these  ideas,  lot  better  than  I  could.  I  think  that  the  - ^ — 

when  the  German  Government  pointed  rapidity  of  publication  necessary  in  the  rHiNPSF  pniTOR  arrivf<; 

out  that  to  build  peace  on  solid  ground,  newspaper  business  is  a  necessary  cause  CMiNtat  txillUK  AKKlvb^ 

we  must  eliminate  the  causes  of  war.  of  many  inaccuracies.  I  think  the  num-  Dr.  Lee  Siak  Nung,  ex-professor  of 

War  as  instrument  of  national  policy  is  ber  of  newspapers  deliberately  making  classics  in  the  University  of  Canton,  ar- 

a  weapon,  not  an  argument.  As  the  Ger-  sensational  accounts  of  the  truth  is  very  rived  in  Vancouver  recently  on  his  way 

man  Government  stands  for  peace  and  small.  I  believe  that  this  most  important  to  Toronto  to  become  editor-in-chief  of 

friendship  between  the  nations  it  wants  function  in  civilized  society  is  going  its  the  Chinese  Times  there, 

to  see  arbitration  and  conciliation  replace  way  as  it  must  by  virtue  of  its  importance. 

rifles  and  machine-guns,,  weapons  of  force  You,  the  people,  giving  thoughts  to  your  - 

readers  by  virtue  of  which  they  live  and  PRESS  GOLFERS  ELECT 

_  ,  become  a  part  of  the  entity,  will,  I  think, 

traced  the  never  forget  that  you  are  dealing  with  Officers  were  re-elected  with  few  ex- 
development  of  physical  science  during  human  life,  with  happiness,  with  prog-  ceptions  at  the  annual  meeting  .April  19 
■  ‘  ■  ■  ■  ....  clean-cut  honesty  of  of  the  Press  Golf  Club  of  Chicago.  The 

the  statement  of  facts,  lies  roster  includes  Joseph  G.  Davis,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Golfer,  president ;  Vaughn 
‘The  Educating  Power  of  Shoemaker,  cartoonist  for  the  Chicago 
“  ■■■  -  •  •  ■*  -  C'  '.’.  .  secretary  and  Basil  G. 

Wyrick  of  The  Associated  Press  as 
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“WHAT  I  DON’T  LIKE  ABOUT  THE  NEWSPAPERS” 

Lawyer,  Doctor,  Preacher,  Politician,  and  Journalist,  All  Have  Chance  to  Air  Their  Pet  Hates  Before 

Editors*  Society — Few  Barbs  Sting 


CLARENCE  DARROW 

For  the  Law 

IN  the  first  place,  a  newspaper  to<ky 
is  purely  a  commercial  enterprise. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of_  this 
country,  long  ago,  when  people  had  ideas 
— even  newspapers — and  then  they  were 
interested  in  something,  or  things.  But 
those  days  are  gone.  There  are  very 
few  of  them  now,  and  nobody  knows 
about  those,  because  they  haven’t  much 
of  a  circulation.  You  can’t  get  a  cir¬ 
culation  by  publishing  ideals,  or  by  stat¬ 
ing  cold  matters  of  fact.  That  doesn’t 
make  newspaper  circulation. 

The  newspapers  do  not  own  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course,  if  they  did,  they  might 
be  worse  than  they  are.  I  don’t  know. 
But,  anyhow,  they  don’t  own  themselves. 
They  have  little  to  do  with  themselves. 
When  you  can  take  five  or  ten  cents 
worth  of  white  paper  and  spoil  it  by 
news  (if  it  is)  and  advertising  (which 
it  surely  is)  and  sell  it  for  two  cents 
or  three  cents,  somebody  has  to  pay  for 
it.  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  new — 
but  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
troubles  with  the  newspaper  business. 

The  newspapers  aren’t  the  only  sinners 
in  this  respect.  This  is  an  age  in  which 
people  think  of  nothing  but  money,  and 
the  newspapers  are  just  like  all  the  rest. 
A  newspaper  today  costs  so  much  money 
and  sells  so  cheaply  that  the  advertisers 
are  the  first  thing  they  are  bound  to  look 
for.  In  servicing  your  newspaper,  it 
isn’t  a  question  of  how  many  readers  you 
can  get,  excepting  incidentally,  but  what 
kind  of  advertising  you  can  get.  Readers 
are  all  right  incidentally,  because  if  you 
didn’t  have  readers,  they  couldn’t  get 
swindled  in  the  stores  the  next  day  and 
therefore  you  couldn’t  get  higher  rates 
for  advertising — and  lots  of  it. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is  possible  to 
run  a  newspaper  for  any  idealistic  pur¬ 
pose  under  the  present  scheme  of  things. 
If  I  owned  one,  I  would  go  broke 
quickly  or  else  I  would  be  obliged  to 
conform.  The  thing  is,  I  don’t  think 
anybody  has  much  to  do  with  himself. 

I  think  our  work  is  cut  out  for  us.  and 
it  is  something  that  I  see  no  remedy  for 
at  this  time,  until  this  fever  of  money¬ 
getting  dies,  if  it  ever  does  die.  It 
doesn’t  look  very  hopeful  now. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  news¬ 
paper  must  have  its  eye  first  of  all  to 
advertising,  and  it  can’t  offend  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  no  matter  how  much  they 
should  be  offended.  For  instance,  they 
get  the  cleverest  ad  writers  there  are  to 
help  pick  peoples’  pockets,  to  write  up 
alluring  and  false  statements  to  induce 
some  person  to  buy  something  that  he 
doesn’t  need  and  can’t  afford,  and  the 
newspapers  have  to  publish  them.  They 
might  not  publish  them  if  they  are  too 
raw,  and  they  certainly  wouldn’t  pub¬ 
lish  them  if  the  advertisers  are  petty 
larceny  fellows,  but  when  it  comes  to 
big  fellows  who  have  the  money  and  sell 
their  goods,  of  course,  they  must  pub¬ 
lish  them  and  they  are  really  published 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  advertis¬ 
ing  as  you  Imow  better  than  I  do.  There 
is  where  the  proceeds  come  from.  That 
always  gives  the  advertisers  a  fine  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  newspapers. 

At  various  times,  I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  certain  enterprises.  If  I  can 
get  interested  in  something  respectable 
enough  (which  I  seldom  can)  something 
which  will  command  the  respect  of  an 
advertiser,  that  is,  if  I  do  something 
wrong,  or  promote  something  wrong. 
I  always  get  the  advertisers  to  go  to 
the  newspapers,  and  get  publicity.  No¬ 
body  else  can  get  it,  that  is,  pleasant 
publicity.  You  can  get  unpleasant  pub¬ 
licity  without  any  help  but  the  kind  you 
want  you  really  can’t  get  except  through 
these  chosen  channels.  You  know  that. 
I  know  it.  Everybody  knows  it.  It  isn’t 
a  secret  anv  more. 


WH.\T  wa.s  heralded  as  a  clinic  in  journalism,  with  the  scalpel  in 
the  hands  of  distinguished  members  of  other  crafts  and  profes¬ 
sions,  was  the  discussion  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  of 
“What  I  don’t  like  alxmt  the  Newspapers.”  The  speakers  were  Clarence 
Darrow  for  the  bar;  Dr.  Joseph  Collins,  author  of  the  “Doctor  Looks  at 
Life,”  etc.,  for  medicine :  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman.  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Methodist  Church,  of  New  York,  representing  the  clergy;  Gov. 
.Mbert  C.  Richie  of  Maryland,  for  the  man  in  public  life;  and  Silas 
Bent,  well  known  writer  and  lecturer,  for  journalism. 

Substantial  reports  of  the  remarks  of  each  and  the  discussions  which 
follow  apjjear  on  the  adjoining  pages. 


People  say  they  can’t  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  but  they  all  do  believe  them. 
That  is  the  trouble.  You  know  that  also. 
I  have  heard  men  over  and  over  talk 
about  how  unreliable  they  are  in  their 
statements  about  everything  and  still  they 
get  all  their  information  from  them. 
Preachers  pray  from  them.  If  they  gel 
up  a  crusade  of  virtue  in  a  town  why, 
of  course,  all  the  clergymen  take  their 


First  of  all,  then,  I  don’t  see  how 
anything  like  rendering  a  public  service 
can  be  done  by  the  newspapers  under  the 
present  way  of  living,  and  that  doesn’t 
apply  to  the  newspapers  alone.  Nobody 
ever  dreamed  of  starting  a  newspaper, 
especially  in  a  big  town,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  except  to  get  advertising.  The 
news  is  a  minor  thing,  and  of  course  it 
has  to  be  such  news,  written  in  such  a 


Clarence  Darrow,  left,  famous  criminal  lawyer  and  Hamilton  Owens,  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 


statements  to  be  absolutely  true.  If  they 
get  up  stories  about  the  crime  wave — 
which  is  always  popular,  except  that  it' 
sometimes  gets  a  little  overworn — every- 
Ixjdy  believes  them  and  pays  no  attention 
to  facts  or  figures,  or  statements,  or 
logic,  or  reason.  "They  just  get  angry 
all  at  once. 


way,  that  people  will  read  it  and  acci¬ 
dentally  read  the  advertising  which  is 
scattered  all  over  the  place. 

1  am  not  blaming  you  seriously.  You 
all  have  the  modern  itch  of  money,  and, 
of  course,  the  owners  haven’t  anything 
to  say  about  it,  and  least  of  all  have  the 
men  who  make  up  the  papers  and  run 


'William  Lynett,  assistant  publisher  and  editor  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times;  James  L. 
McGovern  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star  and  Edward  J.  Lynett,  pub¬ 
lisher  Scranton  Times. 


them  anything  to  say  about  it.  They 
know  just  what  is  wanted. 

They  always  carry  a  list,  as  1  have  | 
been  informed  by  newspaper  men,  of 
what  they  call  “sacred  white  elephants," 
whom  you  mustn’t  say  anything  about 
What  it  means,  in  the  end,  is  that  you 
mustn’t  say  anything  against  any  or-  * 
ganization  or  numerous  body  of  people. 

.Another  thing  about  it — a  newspaper 
has  got  to  come  out  immediately.  It  has 
to  be  done  “on  the  dot.’’  A  man  will 
come  and  interview  you  and  say,  “I  must  i 
get  this  quickly  because  our  deadline  is  | 
2:15  (whether  a.  m.  or  p.  m.  doesn’t  | 
make  any  difference)  or  3,  (or  something 
like  that).  I  have  got  to  have  it  now.” 
Everything  is  done  with  haste.  It  can't 
be  done  with  deliberation.  If  some 
newspapers  wanted  to  do  it  with  de¬ 
liberation,  there  would  be  headlines  on 
some  other  newspaper  down  the  street 
before  they  ever  got  started,  and  it  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question  to  get  good 
results  in  great  haste.  It  can’t  be  done. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  even  where  it 
isn’t  desired,  papers  are  filled  with 
erroneous  statements,  and  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  ones,  but  the  intelligent  public 
make  up  their  minds  from  them— the 
very  intelligent,  the  moronistic  element, 
which  is  the  element,  after  all,  to  be 
served,  because  there  are  more  of  them. 

There  aren’t  enough  intelligent  people 
to  trade  in  the  department  stores,  and 
other  stores.  Their  trade  wouldn’t 
amount  to  anything.  And,  of  course,  as 
a  rule  they  don’t  read  the  newspapers 
either  so  what  else  are  you  going  to  do? 

Of  course,  the  newspapers  are  wise 
on  every  question.  I  have  been  more  or 
less  interested  in  crime,  as  you  know. 

I  am  not  employed  by  any  syndicate,  but 
I  am  interested  in  the  subject  as  the 
manifestation  of  human  beings,  and  I  am 
interested  in  the  causes  that  conduce  to 
it.  Newspapers  aren’t.  I  am  interest^ 
in  the  question  of  how  it  can  be  pre¬ 
vented.  They  know  only  one  thing;  get 
the  public  mad  so  they  will  kill  some¬ 
body  or  increase  the  term  of  servitude. 
That  resulted  the  other  day  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  in  sending  a  man  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life  for  having  a  pint 
of  whisky  in  his  possession.  That  was 
a  terrible  crime.  But  this  fellow  as  a 
young  man  had  been  convicted  once  be¬ 
fore  on  the  ground  of  carrying  whisky, 
and  another  time  on  some  other  count, 
and  this  happened  to  be  the  fourth  time 
— he  didn’t  know  anything  about  it.  So 
he  finds  himself  in  prison  for  life  for 
having  a  pint  of  whisky  in  his  possession. 

Then  they  have  talked  about  the  crime 
question.  They  have  gotten  some  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  aren’t  true,  like  all  statis¬ 
tics,  about  the  number  of  arrests  and 
the  number  of  times  justice  has  been  _ 
cheated — and  whenever  a  fellow  gets  in 
trouble  and  he  doesn’t  get  into  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  justice  has  been  dieated.  Of 
course,  nobody  knows  the  meaning  of 
justice,  but  cheating  justice  means  getting 
somebody  acquitted,  or  not  hanged.  Of 
course,  they  are  crazy  about  hanging. 
The  crueller  it  is,  the  better,  because  the 
public  must  have  a  kick,  especially  since 
Prohibition.  They  must  have  a  kick  out 
of  something.  Somebody  getting  killed 
is  a  very  important  thing,  especially  if 
he  is  killed  by  the  state. 

When  something  happens,  if  it  is  at 
all  sensational,  the  reporters  are  sent  out 
on  the  job  to  get  every  kind  of  state¬ 
ment,  relevant,  or  irrelevant,  and  keep 
it  up,  to  never  stop  until  everybod/s 
opinion  is  made  up — and  you  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  change  anybody’s  opinion 
when  it  is  made  up.  It  can’t  be  changed 
if  it  is  made  up.  It  is  pretty  easy  to 
make  up  the  opinion  of  a  newspaper’s 
reading  public. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  people  have 
put  out  that  stuff,  too,  aix>ut  there  being 
too  many  delays  in  the  court.  WcD, 
now,  what  are  the  facts  about  it?  When 
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there  is  a  serious  crime  committed  that 
is  important  t  iiough  to  interest  the  state’s 
attorney,  everything  else  is  sidetracked 
in  court,  and  the  wheels  are  greased  to 
rtt  an  early  trial  right  off  quick,  be¬ 
muse  the  thing  to  do  is  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  that  is,  while  everybody 
has  an  opinion  that  will  cause  the  jury 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  they 
can  get  a  severe  penalty. 

They  are  always  comparing  our  situa¬ 
tion  with  England’s,  for  instance,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
most  barbarous  criminal  code  in  the 
world.  England  is  infinitely  kinder  and 
more  moderate  than  we  are.  The 
average  sentence  for  burglary  in  England 
Si  is  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  our 

R  country  it  is  about  five  years.  They  say 

t »  we  don’t  hang  enough  people.  “Look 
at  England,”  they  say.  As  a  matter  of 
'j  fact,  England  and  W’ales  put  together 
bang  IS  men  on  an  average  every  five 
[  years.  We  hang  about  300  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  not  more  than  twice  as  large.  No- 
f  hfdy  knows  it.  Nobody  cares  about  it. 

\  It  isn’t  news. 

[  Then  they  talk  about  reprieve;,  and 
;  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

;  I  have  been  examining  the  English 
I  statistics  and  on  the  average  in  the  last 
f  five  years  (they  are  about  the  same  year 
after  year)  there  were  35  convictions 
with  a  death  penalty  following,  out  of 
f  police  reports  of  150  killings.  There 
were  35  convictions  out  of  150  murders 
reported,  and  their  reports  are  very  much 
more  reliable  than  ours.  Out  of  those 
35  that  got  a  death  sentence,  only  15 
were  hanged.  In  the  Home  Office,  the 
Secretary’s  office,  these  sentences  were 
commuted. 

You  can’t  find  a  governor  nowadays 
who  dares  commute  a  sentence  no  matter 
what  it  is,  or  who  it  is,  or  where  it  is. 
It  isn’t  done.  The  crime  wave  that  we 
i  talk  so  much  about  has  prevented  that. 

So  people  are  practically  tried  before 
[  they  ever  get  into  a  courthouse,  and  ex- 
I  tenuating  circumstances  hardly  ever 

i  count,  or  even  the  fact,  as  it  often 

happens  that  they  are  not  guilty. 

They  talk  about  quick  justice — you 
can’t  talk  about  justice  and  quick  justice 
at  the  same  time,  or  combine  them. 

They  get  an  earlier  trial  in  England, 
but  there  is  no  newspaper  in  England 
that  ever  says  a  word  about  the  case  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest;  there  isn’t  a 
stickful  about  it,  and  then  there  is  no 
reflection  on  anybody,  A  man  can  go 
into  court  the  day  after,  if  he  has  wit¬ 
nesses  and  he  can  get  a  trial  that  is  fair, 
so  far  as  the  opinions  of  the  jurors  are 
concerned. 

That  is  utterly  out  of  the  question 
here.  If  anybody  ever  wants  to  test  it, 

I  let  him  get  himself  arrested.  Of  course, 
a  newspaper  man  doesn’t  like  to  do  that, 
j  Then  let  him  see  what  kind  of  a  chance 
;  he  has  with  every  paper  hammering  at 

him,  and  everybody  all  excited  about  it. 
That  is  what  we  get  in  this  country. 
I  And  I  don’t  know  how  far  the  news- 

l  papers  are  to  blame  for  it. 

f  The  condition  isn’t  right.  It  isn’t  true. 
i  The  trouble  is  there  is  some  competition 

I  even  in  the  newspaper  business.  If  one 

I  doesn’t  get  at  it  quickly  enough,  the 

I  other  does.  If  one  doesn’t  carry  stories 

horrible  enough,  the  other  carry  more 
horrible  stories.  In  that  way  you  get  a 
regular  orgy  of  hate  until  everybody 
I  hates  the  persons  who  are  accused,  and 
a  fair  trial  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
j:  tion. 

Even  if  you  haven’t  been  in  trouble, 
it  isn’t  very  hard  to  understand  that  if 
a  person  has  a  positive  opinion  on  some¬ 
thing,  you  can’t  change  it,  or  almost 
never  can.  How  many  of  you  change 
your  politics,  or  your  religion,  or  any- 
I  thing  else  that  you  are  brought  up  to 

I  believe  in?  It  is  very  hard  to  do  it,  and 

i  in  this  world  I  don’t  know  why  it  is 

but  everybody  prides  themselves  on 
sticking  by  their  opinions.  Thinking 
I  people  are  obliged  to  change  their 

opinions  over  and  over  again  on  all  sorts 
!  of  subjects,  but  a  man  who  doesn’t  think 
i  oo'er  changes  his  opinion,  and  those  are 
»  *"^iod  of  people  we  get  for  jurors. 

J  .  ^  if  makes  the  administration  of 

1.  justice  absolutely  impossible,  in  any  fair 

meaning  of  that  word.  It  makes  for 
I  terrible  sentences.  It  destroys  not  only 


individuals,  but  families.  It  is  bad  in 
every  way. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.' 

I  don’t  know.  I  know  it  is  true  and 
so  does  everybody  else.  It  dots  more 
than  that,  much  mure  than  that.  Most 
young  people  act  frcmi  suggestion.  .All 
education  is  suggestion.  1  have  seen  the 
same  type  of  crimes  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

There  isn’t  anybody  who  thinks  who 
doesn’t  know  the  power  of  suggestion. 
It  reaches  the  old  and  the  young,  but 
especially  the  young.  W’e  forbid  certain 
pictures  being  shown  on  the  screen  on 
account  of  the  power  of  suggestion,  but 
that  doesn’t  prevent  the  printing  in  the 
newspapers  of  all  the  horrible  details  of 
these  crimes,  and  pointing  out  the  way 
in  which  they  were  committed,  thus 
stimulating  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
uneducated  minds  and  untrained  boys  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

Newspapers,  as  I  have  said,  are  in 
business  to  sell  their  advertising.  They 
have  got  to  be  good,  and  being  good 
means  to  conform  to  existing  things,  be¬ 
cause  there  have  always  been  these 
people  who  live  on  the  outer  edges,  de¬ 
crying  the  injustices,  as  they  see  them, 
of  the  day.  They  may  be  wrong,  too. 
But  we  are  always  crucifying  some 
people  and  adopting  their  theories  later 
after  it  is  too  late  to  do  them  any  good. 
Then  we  settle  down  to  those  theories, 
until  something  new  comes  along. 

So  the  person  who  wants  to  be  right 
and  respectable  has  to  do  what  other 
people  do,  say  what  they  say,  and  think 


what  they  think,  if  an>'lhing,  and  do 
what  they  do.  And  that  prevents  any 
change,  it  prevents  correcting  anything ; 
it  prevents  what  they  call  progress. 
Whether  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the 
world,  I  haven’t  time  to  discuss  this 
morning.  It  is  conforming  to  the  mores, 
the  habits.  The  things  that  are  right 
are  the  Rotary  Clubs  and  the  Kiwanis 
Clubs,  and  the  Elks,  and  the  Lions,  and 
the  Owls,  and  .all  the  rest  of  the  animals, 
(laughter)  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
Kn.ghts  of  Columbus,  the  Masons — 
everything  that  is  organized — the  Mon¬ 
day  Morning  Ministerial  Association. 
Everything  that  is  supposed  to  represent 
people  is  right.  That  is  good  citizenship. 

I  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything 
to  do  about  it.  I  suppose  we  expect 
too  much  of  human  beings.  We  don’t 
know  what  they  are.  A  human  being 
is  nothing  bui  an  organism  that  acts 
and  reacts  according  to  the  stimuli  applied. 
A’ou  can’t  make  anything  but  a  human 
being  out  of  him.  Many,  many  people 
have  the  idea  that  the  mind  can  control 
the  body.  It  can’t.  In  fact,  the  mind 
is  the  b^y.  It  consists  of  the  reactions 
of  the  whole  organism. 

Let  me  say  just  one  word  more  about 
newspapers.  I  just  want  to  close  with 
smmething  that  is  a  little  bit  different. 
There  are  some  things  you  can  say  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper  men.  First,  they 
are  clever.  I  don’t  mean  you;  I  mean 
the  others.  The  way  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  a  reporter.  They  know 
what  is  going  on.  They  are  sophisticated. 
They  are  a  little  too  sophisticated.  They 


always  think.  What  the  devil  is  he  doing 
it  for?  If  it  is  rescuing  somebody  that 
is  drowning,  he  must  be  going  to  run 
for  office,  if  he-  is  founding  an  orphan 
asylum,  what  is  he  doing  it  for?  Has 
he  got  a  lot  of  orphans  around  the 
country?  There  must  be  something  back 
of  it.  Almost  none  of  them  ever  think 
that  he  might  have  any  sincere  motive 
of  an  idealistic  kind. 

Well,  of  course,  if  I  was  going  to 
make  any  criticism  on  most  of  the 
fellows  individually,  I  would  say  they 
are  too  sophisticated.  Of  course,  they 
have  a  right  to  be.  Everybody  is  trying 
to  work  them.  Everybody  is  lying  to 
them.  Everybody  is  seeing  what  he  can 
get  out  of  them,  and  they  know  it  pretty 
well,  and  they  sometimes,  many  of  them, 
think  that  there  isn’t  anybody  on  the 
square  to  any  degree.  I  think  about  the 
only  way  to  fool  a  newspaper  man  is 
lo  tell  him  the  absolute  truth.  He  is 
never  looking  for  that,  and  if  you  can’t 
tell  him  the  truth  don’t  tell  him  anything. 
Then  you  have  a  chance.  But  whatever 
the  story  is,  there  must  be  back  of  it 
some  motive.  , 

They  are  very  intelligent.  They  are 
sophisticated.  Many,  many  of  them  see 
things  way  beyond  the  paper.  Many  of 
them  are  humane  and  kindly.  I  never 
have  had  any  more  loyal  friends  than 
some  of  the  newspaper  men. 

The  newspaper  business  is  a  good 
business  for  a  man  who  has  the  stuff 
in  him.  It  is  full  of  temptations  to  tell 
things  that  are  not  true,  to  write  sensa¬ 
tional  stories  for  the  public  to  read,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  you  find  one  with 
noble  purpose  and  high  ideals,  the  best 
friend  that  a  man  ever  had.  I  never 
went  out  looking  for  them.  The  ones 
you  look  for  aren’t  worth  hunting.  But 
they  are  there  in  pretty  near  every  de¬ 
partment  of  a  newspaper.  They  are 
there,  doing  the  best  they  can,  and  caught 
like  everybody  else,  the  great  machine  is 
sometimes  too  strong  for  them. 

I  know  there  are  men  in  the  business 
that  are  honestly  trying  to  do  the  best 
they  can  toward  giving  real  service  to 
the  world,  but  I  suppose  as  long  as  the 
world  lives,  the  humane,  the  idealistic, 
those  who  are  cursed  with  a  purpose 
and  those  who  follow  it,  will  find  the 
world  a  rather  hard  place  to  live  in,  and 
they  would  find  it  so  even  if  there  were 
no  such  things  as  newspapers. 

(See  fage  30  for  Dr.  Collins’  address) 


PLANNING  NELSON  GALLERY 

Museum  Endowed  by  Former  K.  C. 

Star  Owner  to  Rank  with  Finest 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  building 
to  house  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art  made  possible  for  Kansas 
City  by  the  late  Col.  William  Rockhill 
Nelson  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  members  of  his  family.  The  building 
will  rank  among  the  notable  galleries  of 
the  country. 

Oak  Hall,  home  of  the  Nelsons,  is  being 
razed  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
late  Laura  Nelson  Kirkwood,  and  materi¬ 
als  such  as  stone,  flooring  and  wood 
from  the  interior  finishings  of  the  home 
will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  added  to 
the  trust  fund  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  art  objects  for  the  civic  gallery.  Oak 
Hall,  proper,  the  huge,  oak-paneled  room 
from  which  the  house  took  its  name,  is 
to  be  restored  in  the  new  building  and 
kept  intact  as  a  memorial  to  the  donors. 


READY  FOR  MEETING 

Oklahoma  editors  and  publishers  have 
completed  their  preparations  for  the  36th 
annual  convention  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  at  Altus,  May  11-12.  Altus 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  offering  $100 
in  prizes  for  the  best  stories  of  the  con¬ 
vention  carried  in  the  press  after  the 
convention. 


ROSS  PROMOTED 

Harry  V.  Ross  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  T.  Feehan,  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  managing  editorship. 
Robert  Bordner  and  Robert  M.  Johnston 
have  been  appointed  assistant  city  editors. 
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DOCTOR  COLLINS  STATES  VIEW  MEDICAL 
MEN  TAKE  OF  PRESS 


Dr.  JOSEPH  COLLINS 

For  Medicine 

I^EI'OKE  I  have  anything  to  say,  1 
first  want  to  enter  a  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  of  all  the  statements  that  Mr. 
tarrow  made  when  he  got  into  the  field 
ot  psychology.  The  human  body  is  not 
the  human  mind.  The  human  organism 
is  not  homogeneous  substance  with  a 
simple  reaction  for  a  stimulus.  There 
are  such  things  as  intuition.  The  be¬ 
havioristic  psychology  is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  standardization,  w'hich  was  the 
burden  of  his  speech,  that  exists  in 
America  today.  His  theme,  in  so  far  as 
he  touclied  the  realm  of  psychology,  w'as 
•wholly  behavioristic  behaviorism,  which 
|ias  beeji  in  existence  now  for  nearly  an 
entire  generation,  and  has  no  adherents 
in  the  school  of  psychologists.  Its  ad¬ 
herents  are  wholly  in  medicine  and  in 
pedagogy. 

What  is  the  blight  of  journalism  to¬ 
day?  Publicity.  What  is  the  plague  ot 
journalism  today?  Crime.  Why  do  they 
print  it?  Because  the  public  wants  it? 
I  don’t  believe  it.  The  reason  why  they 
print  it  is  because  it  lures  readers,  it  is 
the  siren  that  lures  readers  on  to  the 
Lorelei  rocks  and  smashes  them,  and  if 
they  can  get  readers,  they  can  get  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

I  am  going  to  touch  upon  that.  In 
fact,  1  am  not  going  to  touch  upon  the 
ethics  of  newspaper  business  at  all ;  I 
am  going  to  touch  upon  the  peril  of  it 
as  I  see  it.  You  all  know  as  newspaper 
men  that  the  grip  that  publicity  has  upon 
the  editorial  side  is  something  enormous. 
I  know  large  organizations  in  New  York 
that  advertise  extensively  but  who  yet 
cannot  supply  adequately  the  things  they 
advertise.  Why  do  they  do  it?  They 
do  it  in  order  that  if  some  day  this  in¬ 
stitution  on  my  right  or  on  my  left 
should  happen  to  have  an  investigation 
of  them  that  they  will  have  throughout 
the  country  friends  at  court. 

These  two  things,  if  you  can  solve,  if 
you  can  dissolve,  if  you  can  clear  your¬ 
self  from  them,  will  liberate  journalism 
in  a  way  that  will  make  it  a  force  which 
it  should  be. 

The  other  bane  of  journalism  today 
is  fabricated  stuff,  syndicated  stuff,  it  is 
called.  There  is  no  one  who  is  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  dead 
line  in  this  country  is  one  which  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  getting  beyond  a  certain 
convention.  There  is  nothing  that  makes 
standardization  of  intellect  with  the  same 
certainty  as  does  syndicated  literature, 
whether  it  be  news,  editorial,  so-called, 
humor  or  literary  stuff. 

\\  hy  are  there  no  great  newspaper 
men  in  America  today?  Why  is  there 
no  great  outstanding  newspaper  as  there 
was  a  few  years  ago?  I  have  seen  all 
newspapers  transformed  within  my  life¬ 
time.  There  are  men  of  greater  intellect 
in  the  newspaper  business  now,  of  better 
education,  of  more  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  world  questions  and  world 
politics  than  there  ever  were  before. 
\\  hy  can't  they  make  a  great  newspaper  ? 
Because  individualism  has  been  destroyed 
by  corporate  interest.  So  that  now  there 
are  how  many  outstanding  newspapers? 
What  has  become  of  American  humor? 
A  generation  ago  there  was  that  quality 
which,  if  any  personal  one  is  God-given, 
existed  in  American  newspapers  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
And  now  what  do  we  have?  A  little 
Yiddish  humor  that  no  one  can  under¬ 
stand  except  he  has  had  my  experience 
of  speaking  Yiddish  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  canned  stuff  that  is  sent 
out  by  scores  of  agencies,  hundreds  of 
agencies  I  would  almost  say,  in  New 
York  to  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
public  feeds  upon  it  and  it  is  a  pabulum 
that  gives  them  emotional  starvation. 

What  is  the  use  of  calling  your  at¬ 
tention  to  it?  You  can’t  change  it.  You 
can’t  change  it  because  your  profession 


has  undergone  a  greater  change  than  any 
profession  in  the  world.  My  profession 
is  undergoing  a  tremendous  change,  buf 
yours  has  had  one  quality  put  to  it  that 
none  of  the  others  have.  You  have 
organization.  Mr.  Darrow’s  profession 
has  undergone  comparatively  little 
change.  Yours  has  been  completely 
metamorphosed  and  it  has  been  changed 
from  personal  expression  to  corporate 
interest. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  editors 
what  attention  any  one  of  you  has  ever 
given  to  what  might  be  called  the  great 
questions  of  the  world,  and  how  far  have  ’ 
you  been  able  to  awaken  an  interest  m 
your  readers  to  any  of  them?  There 
will  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion  about 
what  is  the  greatest  question,  but  for 
thinking  men  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
world  over,  the  greatest  question  is 
relative  to  human  mouths  and  what  to 
put  in  them,  the  question  of  populati'Hi 
and  the  question  of  food  supply.  Ever 
since  the  time  when  an  English  curate 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
it  has  been  studied  by  scientists,  and 
every  now'  and  then  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  get  the  whole  world  interested 
in  it.  I  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  that  our  most  con¬ 
spicuous  scientist,  Robert  Millikan,  who 
was  a  recent  recipient  of  the  Noble 
prize,  has  said  that  so  far  as  he,  a 
scientist,  can  see,  it  is  the  gravest  ques¬ 
tion  that  confronts  civilization.  How  do 
the  newspapers  treat  it?  When  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Scientific  Association 
called  attention  to  it  four  or  five  years 
ago,  it  was  treated  with  levity,  a  scientific 
man  throwing  a  scare  into  the  world. 
When  anyone  attempts  to  discuss  it  now, 
he  takes  an  entirely  emotional  attitude 
about  one  leg  of  it,  namely,  birth  con¬ 
trol.  I  do  not  believe  in  birth  control, 
or  I  do  believe  in  birth  control,  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  upon  your  inherited  religious 
paths  and  how  you  may  be  feeling  for 
the  moment.  No  one,  except  thinking 
liersons,  has  deliberately  said  to  himself, 
here  is  a  country  with  41,000,000  popula¬ 
tion — Italy.  It  is  getting  larger  year  by 
year.  They  can’t  support  themselves. 
There  is  no  place  for  their  inhabitants 
to  go  save  to  South  America,  and  some 
countries  in  South  America  now  are 
even  more  Italian  than  they  are  anything 
else.  They  have  either  got  to  stop 
populating  or  they  have  got  to  get  new 
territory.  To  get  new  territory  they 
would  have  to  have  w'ars. 

The  Catholic  Church  stands  over  them 
and  says,  “You  shall  have  carnal  con¬ 
tact  for  children  only,  and  you  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  human  being  once  its 
initiation  has  been  made  by  God.” 

What  are  they  going  to  do?  What  is 
their  predicament?  You  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  to  develop  a  current  of 
thought.  Mr.  Harrow  has  said  and  re¬ 
peat^  and  re-repeated  and  driven  in  that 
we  are  not  a  thinking  people.  Of  course 
no  people  that  are  standardized  and  con¬ 
ventionalized  can  be  thinking  people,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  sort  of  syndi¬ 
cate  stuff  that  is  furnished  by  newspapers 
goes  down  with  readers. 

What  is  the  second  great  question  that 
you  might  call  your  readers’  attention 
to?  It  is  this:  Day  by  day  in  every 
way,  we  are  getting  crazier  and  crazier. 
It  makes  you  smile.  It  will  make  you 
cry  before  very  long.  The  days  of  our 
longevity  have  been  added  to  between 
nine  and  ten  years  during  the  last  two 
decades,  since  1891.  Why?  On  account 
of  the  activities  of  my  profession :  on 
account  of  the  sacrifice  of  two  young 
men  from  here,  Carroll  and  Reed ;  on 
account  of  the  developments  of  the  savior 
of  the  earth,  Louis  Pasteur.  But  just 
in  proportion  as  our  days  have  increased 
our  insanity  has  been  more  and  more. 
Don’t  depend  upon  any  statement  of 
mine.  Let  me  read  Sofqe  of.  the  Statistics. 
I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  any 
considerable  reading.  Perhaps  I  don’t 


have  it,  but  1  can  quote  them  from 
memory,  i-rom  tne  year  l9l3  to  1921, 
ilie  increase  in  insanity  in  New  York, 
year  alter  year,  was  aOout  a  thousand, 
lu  1923,  it  jumped  to  ly/a.  In  the  year 
iy28,  it  bids  lair  to  be  nearly  3,500. 
How  do  you  account  for  it :  tt  is  the 
same  all  tnroughout  the  country.  There 
are  in  the  L  nited  States  today  upwards 
ot  o30,U00  insane.  It  is  costing  this 
country  to  support  them  upwards  of 
$i00,0o0,000.  1  he  average  age  .at  which 

they  become  insane  is  40  to  41,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  in  full  possession  of 
their  earning  capacity.  There  are  more 
insane  today  in  .America  than  there  are 
in  all  the  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 
\N  hat  IS  causing  it  ?  Civilization  is  caus¬ 
ing  It.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  become 
standardized  and  civilized  we  become  in¬ 
sane.  t'Ct  some  of  your  young  men  to 
work  on  it ;  put  out  a  senes  ot  articles 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
change  or  we  must  go  crazy  and  you 
will  start  something.  You  may  start 
some  people  thinking. 

W  hat  does  a  single  person  in  this  room 
know  about  mental  hygiene  ?  VV  hat  does 
a  single  person  m  tins  room,  illuminated 
as  you  are,  know  about  what  keeps  the 
mind  from  going  otf  m  a  tangent?  It 
is  a  remarkable  thing. 

What  is  the  third  great  problem  in 
this  country?  It  is  the  problem  of  edu¬ 
cation.  \\  e  have  bowed  the  knee  from 
tne  time  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  to 
education  and  we  bowed  both  knees  to¬ 
day.  liiere  is  no  people  of  the  world 
that  are  half  so  educated  and  half  cul¬ 
tured  ;  there  is  no  one  so  poor,  so  color¬ 
less  or  colored,  so  mean  or  virtuous  but 
what  he  can  get  an  education.  But  what 
is  the  use  ot  it?  What  has  education 
availed  us?  Does  anyone  say  that  the 
education  he  gets  at  Harvard  or  Yale 
he  uses  in  after  life?  Not  very  long 
ago  I  read  a  very  illuminating  article 
by  a  former  president  of  Yale  who  said 
that  a  student  did  not  use  one-twelfth 
of  the  knowledge  that  he  acquired,  and 
unless  we  start  getting  our  education 
with  a  vocational  determination,  it  prac¬ 
tically  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  education 
that  is  of  use  to  us  is  the  education  that 
we  give  ourselves.  But  it  is  not  educa¬ 
tion  that  I  am  attacking,  save,  inci¬ 
dentally,  it  is  the  one-sidedness  of  it. 

Of  the  many  things  that  enter  into  the 
standardization  of  us  in  this  country, 
what  is  the  chief  factor?  The  chief 
factor  is  that  we  are  emotionally  sterile. 

At  a  recent  discussion  following  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  Associa¬ 
tion  this  year,  an  Anglican  bishop  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  liave  a  120  years  mora¬ 
torium  of  scientific  discussion  in  order 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for 
interpretation  of  the  Writ,  of  the  higher 
criticism. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  we  were  to 
cease  education  in  the  sense  that  we  now 
understand  it  for  one  generation,  and 
during  that  time  devote  our  entire  at¬ 
tention  only  to  biology  and  to  the  affec¬ 
tive  side  of  nature.  The  reader  of  your 
paper  wouldn’t  know  what  the  words 
“affective  side  of  nature”  meant.  Teach 
him  what  it  means.  He  once  didn’t  know 
what  “appendicitis”  meant.  I  can  re¬ 
member  when  if  the  word  “appendicitis” 
appeared  in  your  paper,  the  reader  had 
to  go  get  a  dictionary  and  look  it  up,  and 
on  this  very  soil  the  word  “paranoia” 
got  its  start  and  its  kick  when  Guiteau 
was  being  tried.  No  one  knew  then 
what  “paranoia”  meant,  any  more  than 
they  know  what  the  name  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Japanese  traveler,  who  just  passed 
through  New  York  and  asked  a  various 
list  of  questions,  means.  It  is  your 
prerogative  to  teach  them  what  the 
affects  mean,  what  relation  the  affective 
side  of  the  whole  human  organism  is 
to  all  those  things  that  we  are  constantly 
struggling  for. 

What  is  the  next  great  problem  that 
you  should  call  attention  to?  It  is  that 
just  in  proportion  as  we  grow  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  more  prosperous,  I  should  say, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  grasp  more 
opportunities  aqd  just  in  proportion  as 
■wc  give  that  something  which  business 
men  call  service,  so  do  we  play  with 


more  assiduity  for  safety.  Playing  foj 
safety  is  one  of  our  dreadful  curses. 

Were  it  not  for  the  e.xample  that  ^ 
given  a  few  months  ago  by  Lindbergh, 
you  could  scarcely  point  out  in  the  last 
generation,  while  this  country  has  been 
going  from  the  fourth  nation  to  the  top 
a  single  example  of  daring,  of  exploit 
tion,  of  going  out  into  an  unknown  some- 
thing  with  all  the  courage  of  a  man 
crossing  a  street  in  Washington. 

What  we  need  is  to  transmute  some  of 
our  self-alleged  reputation  for  capacity 
to  do  things  into  such  gestures  as  that 
made  by  Lindbergh.  Some  of  you  may 
know  that  not  very  long  ago  1  took  it 
upon  myself  to  point  out  that  our  national 
trait  was  one  of  infantilism.  Of  course 
I  needn’t  say  to  you  that  hundreds  have 
pointed  it  out  since  then,  all  this  desire 
on  our  part  for  conformity,  our  fear  of 
breaking  away  from  the  conventional 
rule,  our  determination  to  be  just  as 
good  as  our  neighbors  are  and  to  do  ex- 
actly  what  they  do,  our  ambition  to  mal« 
a  city  in  Ohio  be  just  the  same  as  some 
city  in  New  York,  or  vice  versa.  The 
one  thing  of  which  we  as  a  people  may 
be  justly  accused  is  that  we  have  no  real 
daring,  none  whatever. 

Instead  of  the  old  trinity,  we  have  sub¬ 
stituted  a  new  trinity  called  prosperity, 
service  and  opportunity,  and  we  bow  the 
knee  to  it  the  same  as  our  fathers  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  original  trinity,  and  we 
are  content  with  it. 

Why  do  you  editors,  who  are  jHitting 
interpretation  upon  news,  not  take  some 
of  these  questions  of  vital  importance 
and  promulgate  them?  Start  something 
not  once,  but  keep  it  going.  You  are  the 
greatest  teachers  of  the  world ;  you  have 
the  greatest  oportunity  of  anyone,  with 
the  exception  of  one  clergyman,  in  this 
whole  country.  You  have  an  audience 
that  would  perhaps  more  than  equal  the 
audiences  of  all  the  clergymen  put  to¬ 
gether.  Just  think  of  the  people  that  yon 
can  reach.  But  they  won’t  buy  the 
paper?  Yes,  I  believe  they  will.  I  think' 
they  will  if  the  thing  is  done  properly. 
You  are  not  a  prophet  of  evil,  you  are 
not  throwing  scares  into  them;  you  are 
trying  to  get  them  to  do  that  most  diffi 
cult  of  all  things  in  the  world,  namely 
to  think.  You  are  trying  to  say  to  them 
that  the  object  of  life  is  not  happiness; 
the  object  of  life  is  not  success;  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  life  is  not  to  save  yourself;  the 
object  of  life  is  not  self-expression;  the 
object  of  life  is  self-realization,  and  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  it  or  to  set  out  to 
accomplish  it  is  to  look  at  things  as  they 
exist,  and  compare  them  with  things  that 
have  existed. 

Does  anyone  of  us  ask  ourselves  where 
are  we  going?  Does  anyone  stop  for  a 
minute  to  ask  if  we  should  go  on  with 
the  same  precipitous  headlongness  that  we 
have  gone  on  during  my  time  where  we 
will  be  forty  years  hence?  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  yourselves  where  Rome 
went.  Why  did  Rome  go? 

Because  it  was  pagan? 

Well,  they  were  scarcely  more  pagan 
than  we  are  in  reality. 

Because  we  are  more  prudent  and  in 
vest  our  money? 

The  more  we  invest  and  the  more  we 
get  the  more  dangerous  it  is  in  all  prob¬ 
ability. 

I  merely  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  you  are  so 
steeped  in  doing  your  job  that  you  don’t 
quite  realize  the  vastness  of  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Your  opportunity  is  not  only  as 
gatherers  of  news  and  as  interpreters 
of  it  but  it  is  of  educationists  and  of 
presenting  the  facts  of  life  to  the  people 
at  large  in  such  a  way  as  it  will  influence 
them  in  their  conduct,  just  as  you  expect 
to  put  the  political  news  before  them 
in  such  a  way  as  will  influence  their 
conduct  at  the  polls. 

Marcus  Aurelius  took  up  the  first  few 
pages  of  his  book  by  acknowledging  and 
citing  the  names  of  the  various  men  and 
women  from  whom  he  had  gotten  idea^ 
how  to  live  and  better  how  to  die,  and  I 
follow  his  example,  gentlemen,  by  saying 
that  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
you  as  educators  and  testify  my  deep 
regard. 
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A  RELIGIONIST  VALUES  PRESS  AS  GREAT 
FACT  STATER 


Dr.  RALPH  W.  SOCKMAN 

For  Religion 


HOWEV  ER  far  apart  or  close  together 
the  press  and  the  pulpit  may  be 
today,  it  true,  that  they  both 

started  out  on  the  same  twofold  purpose, 
namely,  to  spread  news  and  to  change 
public  opinion?  But  there  has  been  a 
difference  in  their  development.  The 
early  Christians  were  reporters,  and  by 
telling  what  happened  they  did  change 
thinking,  and  they  changed  lives.  But  as 
preaching  developed  .^nd  became  profes¬ 
sionalized.  the  empha^is  switched  from 
telling  of  news  to  giving  of  advice  or 
argument.  Whereas,  in  the  beginning  it 
was  to  tell  what  had  happened,  now  it 
consists  very  largely  in  telling  what  it 
ought  to  do. 

I  suppose  in  newspaper  parlance  you 
might  say  we  ministers  have  been  elevated 
from  the  reportorial  to  the  editorial 
department,  but  in  religion  I  doubt  if 
that  is  a  promotion,  for  I  think  an  ounce 
of  news  anywhere  is  worth  a  whole  pound 
of  ethical  advice. 

Now,  whereas  our  pulpits  have  gone 
from  news  to  advice,  the  press  has  swung 
from  advice  and  exhortation  to  news. 
One  of  our  great  New  York  papers 
when  it  was  started  about  a  century  ago 
gave  its  threefold  purpose  to  spread  ne^s 
of  interesting  events,  to  inculcate  right 
principles  in  religion,  morals  and  politics, 
and  to  elevate  sound  literary  taste.  Would 
you  men  assume  that  threefold  obligation 
for  the  newspaper  today?  I  doubt  it. 
You  do  not  pretend  to  be  religious  guides 
or  guides  in  morals.  You  do  not  claim 
even,  I  think,  to  be  lifters  of  the  literary 
taste.  No,  it  is  even  true,  I  think,  that 
the  old  political  banners  of  the  crusading 
days  are  being  furled.  There  is  a  change. 
While  there  has  crept  in,  as  Dr.  Collins 
has  said,  this  new  feature  stuff  for  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  one  serious,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  responsibility  you  men  recognize  as 
yours  is  that  of  spreading  news.  Doesn’t 
that  allow  for  a  certain  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  viewpoint  and  yours?  We 
have  swung  from  news  to  advice.  You 
have  swung  from  advice  to  news,  and 
speaking  as  a  minister,  I  think  you 
have  gone  in  the  right  direction.  You 
may  think  that  is  strange.  I  am  not 
trying  to  get  in  the  good  graces  of  you 
men  at  all.  I  am  not  inclined  to  feel  as 
some  people  do  that  the  old  days  were 
the  best.  You  know’  the  editor  of  Punch 
once  was  criticized  by  a  man  by  saying, 
“Your  paper  isn’t  as  good  as  it  used  to 
be.”  He  said  it  never  was. 

Our  generation  insists  with  increasing 
insistence  upon  being  absolutely  free 
from  any  labels  of  dogmatism.  We  want 
to  think  that  we  are  not  being  told  what 
to  think.  Most  people  do  take  their 
ideas  in  delicatessen  fashion,  pre-cooked 
and  pre-digested.  but  we  like  to  think 
we  have  the  right  to  choose,  and  no 
press  can  have  the  semblance  of  propa¬ 
ganda  or  of  preaching  and  get  away 
with  it. 

In  our  colleges,  the  emphasis  and  tech¬ 
nique  are  changed  today  from  the  lecture 
to  the  discussion  or  laboratory  methods. 
A  paper  can’t  lecture  today.  It  was  said 
here,  “Where  are  the  great  newspaper 
editors  of  a  half  century  ago?”  I  am 
going  to  say  this,  I  don’t  believe  that 
Horace  Greeley  and  Henrv  Watterson 
could  hold  their  reading  public  today  any 
more  than  I  believe  that  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Peter  Cartwright  could  retain 
their  parishioners.  No.  we  insist  on  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  but  remember  freedom 
of  speech  is  just  as  dear  a  concept  to  the 
man  on  the  street  as  freedom  of  speech  is 
to  the  man  on  the  soap  box  or  the  man 
in  the  editor’s  chair  or  the  man  in  the 
pulpit  gown,  and  a  free  press  has  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  material  as  if  to  free  minds. 

The  paper  today  has  ceased  to  be  a  shep- 
Wd  leading  a  lot  of  docile  minds.  It  has 
wome  a  guide-post,  giving  information 
for  speeding  motorists.  All  we  want  is 
to  see  the  guide-post.  We  will  handle 


the  steering  gear,  and  your  responsibility 
is  giving  the  guide-post. 

You  perhaps  have  all  read  Silas  Bent’s 
book,  “Ballyhoo.”  He  says  at  least  more 
than  half  of  the  material  of  our  metro¬ 
politan  press  is  inspired  material,  that  is, 
it  is  either  given  or  created  or  rep<^>rted 
by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  it.  1 
do  not  know  whether  his  percentages  are 
right,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  so  preva¬ 
lent  is  that  practice  that  discriminating 
readers  are  almost  inclined  to  try  to  see 
between  the  lines  of  everything  they  read, 
if  three  is  an  inspired  hand  or  purpose 
hack  of  it,  and  that  weakens  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  thoughtful  people  in  the  press, 
and  for  thoughtless  people  it  only  mis¬ 
leads  their  mind. 

Disinterested  thinking  and  reporting 
are  ends  devoutly  to  be  wished  and  most 
ilifticult  to  secure.  It  is  a  human  frailty; 
we  all  think  with  ourselves  in  front 
of  ourselves.  \\  e  go  to  a  man  and  say. 
“What  is  the  truth?”  as  that  Roman  gov¬ 
ernor  did  1900  years  ago,  but  we  stand 
before  our  truth  givers  verv  much  as  a 
man  stands  before  his  multiple  mirror 
in  a  tailor  shop — he  sees  himself  all 
around  himself.  We  see  and  we  want 
only  the  truth  that  seems  to  lit  us,  and 
while  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  ob¬ 
server  to  see  truth  disinterestedly.  I  can 
only  sympathize  with  the  reporters  who 
have  to  see  it  and  report  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  subtle  propaganda  of  today.  No¬ 
where  is  that  fraught  with  such  sinister 
pryssibilities  as  in  our  foreign  news. 

I  suppose  that  the  character  of  foreign 
correspondence  today  is  more  important 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  diplomats,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  the  part  of  the  correspondent 
to  sift  out  and  say,  “What  of  this  news 
is  inflammable  and  tendencious  and  what 
isn’t?”  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  cen¬ 
sorship  is  a  dangerous  expedient  in  peace 
and  in  war.  .All  that  I  think  we  of  the 
pulpit  ask  is  that  you  try  to  sift  out  the 
propaganda.  We  have  a  faith  to  believe 
that  if  you  know  the  truth  about  people, 
the  whole  truth,  you  will  like  them,  it  will 
make  for  peace,  but  what  we  do  not  want 
is  to  have  sordid,  shabby,  commercial  mo¬ 
tives  cloaked  around  with  a  noble  senti¬ 
ment  like  patriotism.  You  know  it  better 
than  I. 

I  happened  to  hear  recently  of  a  pros¬ 
pectus  sent  out  to  a  certain  group  of  in¬ 
terested  investors  about  a  western  city, 
pointing  out  the  great  commercial  values 
that  would  accrue  to  that  city  if  a  naval 
base  could  be  developed  in  its  environs. 
That  prospectus  didn’t  go  to  the  public. 
What  went  to  the  public  was  the  various 
versions  of  Japanese  acts  of  hostility,  the 
implication  expressed  that  we  ought  to 
concentrate  our  fleet  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
because  of  Japan.  It  is  that  thing  that  I 
think  is  so  difficult  and  dangerous,  that 
sifting  of  propaganda  from  truth,  from 
news.  You  know  best  how  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  saying  you  haven’t  the  right 
to  publish  propaganda,  you  have  just  as 
good  a  right  to  publish  propaganda  as  we 
ministers  have  to  preach.  The  only  thing 
I  am  saying  is  this,  in  fairness  and  truth, 
you  do  not  let  interested  publicity  mate¬ 
rial  parade  as  news. 

I  would  like  to  throw  out  this  question, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  difficult 
to  make  news  strictly  impartial  wouldn’t 
the  readers  be  safer  in  their  reading  of 
news  if  they  knew  the  personalities  and 
the  policies  of  a  paper  somewhat  as  they 
used  to  know  it  in  the  old  days?  I  am 
not  wanting  back  any  Greeley  types  of 
personality.  I  am  just  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  if  the  public  knew  the  civic  and 
political  creed  of  a  newspaper  and  the 
personalities  back  of  it,  they  wouldn't  be 
a  little  bit  better  and  feel  a  little  bit  safer 
in  knowing  how  to  interpret  the  news 
from  Washington  and  Geneva  and  even 
from  Albany  these  days.  We  like  to 
know  the  personalities  back  of  the  paper. 
It  helps  us  in  guiding  our  interpretation 
of  what  is  propaganda  and  what  is  truth. 

That  is  one  thing  I  do  not  like.  The 


second  is  somewhat — let  me  .state  it  like 
this ;  it  is  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion, 
giving  news,  and  yet  giving  it  in  a  way 
that  distorts  the  truth.  For  instance,  this 
last  year  I  am  told  that  the  main  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  English  press  about 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  so  well  rep¬ 
resented  here  today,  had  to  do  with  the 
character  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

But  I  do  think  this :  granted  that  Mr. 
Thompson’s  statements  were  facts  and 
that  his  actions  are  news,  even  a  New- 
Yorker  like  myself  would  not  be  willing 
to  say  that  they  were  the  overwhelming 
events  at  Chicago  this  last  year.  Some 
other  things  did  happen  there.  The  press 
.should  have  reduced  him  to  a  smaller 
type,  just  as  the  polls  did  the  other  day — 
a  sense  of  proportion.  And  speaking  of 
Chicago,  one’s  mind  naturally  reverts  to 
crime,  that  is,  crime  that  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  or  that  they  would  like  to  commit. 

There  are  some  men  of  my  profession 
who  think  that  we  should  suppress  all 
crime  news.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
would  be  effective  or  feasible.  Mere 
darkness  has  never  proved  a  deterrent, 
and  I  am  told  that  since  the  English  pa¬ 
pers  have  ceased  to  print  the  news  about 
divorce,  that  divorce  has  increased  in 
England. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  sup¬ 
press  all  crime  news.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  the  argument  that  the  glar¬ 
ing  spotlight  of  publicity  checks  crime  is 
pretty  well  exploded.  One  reason  is  that 
so  many  of  our  young  criminals  have  a 
go<Kl  publicity  sense  themselves.  Men 
like  Gerald  Chapman  are  eager,  even,  to 
take  the  handcuffs  if  they  can  get  the 
headlines.  Sometimes  a  judge  you  know 
will  parole  or  suspend  sentence  on  a 
young  criminal  if  he  will  go  to  church. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  a 
better  use  in  the  development  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  if  he  would  suspend  sentence  and 
send  him  into  the  newspaper  business,  for 
some  of  them  have  such  admirable  news 
sense  that  they  like  to  be  in  the  public 
limelight,  and  that  paper  which  plays  up 
in  the  reportorial  columns  the  lurid  de¬ 
tails  of  news  isn’t  counteracted  by  a  mere 
pious  statement  on  the  editorial  page.  It 
is  news  that  is  potent,  and  if  we  do  things 
on  the  front  page  that  arouse  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  go  to  the  devil,  it  doesn’t  do  much 
good  to  run  a  Saturday  page  on  "Go  to 
church”  somewhere  in  the  edition. 

No,  I  think  crime  should  be  published, 
divorce  should  be  published,  but  in  pro¬ 
portion.  You  say  the  reason  that  they  are 
published  is  because  they  are  exceptional. 
Then  they  should  be  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
are  the  exceptional. 

There  was  a  Man  who  came  to  the 
world  as  a  carpenter  1900  years  ago 
that  saw  the  seamiest  side  of  life  ever 
seen  because  they  martyred  Him.  and  yet 
He  looked  at  human  nature  hopefully 
enough  to  say,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

But  there  is  a  young  school  of  writers 
today  who  have  expressed  themselves 
through  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  :  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  mad.” 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  can  trust 
truth  to  make  us  free  rather  than  mad.  I 
am  just  that  much  of  an  optimist.  We 
know  it,  see  it  in  its  entirety,  and  we 
will  see  enough  to  balance  the  other,  the 
sordid.  We  mustn’t  get  to  thinking  that 
everything  is  vicious.  That  kind  of  news 
reporting  and  feature  writing  is  lacking 
in  one  of  the  essentials,  a  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

There  is  another  feature  that  I  would 
point  the  conscience  of  the  press  to  (and 
I  know  I  am  not  pointing  to  all  of  them 
here ;  it  is  just  a  certain  segment  of  the 
press),  and  that  is  sensationalism.  That 
is  a  bigger  subject  that  the  printing  of 
crime.  It  take  us  back  in  thinking  to  the 
elder  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  said 
that  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  was  not 
to  instruct,  it  was  to  startle,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  critic  said  that  if  Bennett  had  added 
that  its  other  function  was  to  entertain, 
he  would  have  covered  the  ground  as  he 
saw  it. 

Professor  Barnes  of  Smith  College  is 
authority  for  the  interesting  statement 
that  there  is  more  variety  and  number  in 


the  ^enso^y  stimuli  that  a  man  gets  in  24 
hours  today  than  happened  in  a  75-year 
lifetime  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  that  is 
true  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  home 
of  comparatively  silent  men,  it  must  be 
true  in  cities  of  50,000  and  over  which 
you  represent.  No,  that  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  there. 
There  is  more  sensation  coming  to  us 
than  ever  before.  In  this  day  of  never- 
turned-off  radios  and  ceaselessly  running 
cinemas  and  perhaps  overworked  print¬ 
ing  presses,  we  are  doing  more  seeing 
and  hearing  and  talking  and  do¬ 
ing  than  any  generation  ever  did  before. 

I  totally  disagree  with  Dr.  Collins,  who 
said  our  trouble  is  we  are  using  our  intel¬ 
lects  without  our  affects,  whatever  that 
means.  I  think  we  are  doing  just  the 
opposite,  we  are  living  by  sensation.  In 
this  fairy-land  world  of  ours  we  are  get¬ 
ting  out  of  it,  some  of  us,  just  about  wliat 
the  sailor  boy  gets  from  his  long  travels, 
a  bunch  of  things  tinted  on  his  skin,  tat¬ 
tooed  on  the  outside,  nothing  getting  in 
to  be  real  thought.  Now  we  know  that. 
Rodin  couldn’t  find  many  studies  for  his 
subject  of  the  “Thinker”  in  my  city  of 
New  York.  There  isn’t  much  thinking 
being  done,  and  yet,  saying  all  that,  I  am 
just  wondering  if  we  are  not  getting  to 
that  academic  snob  attitude  of  thinking 
everybody  is  morons.  I  don’t  believe  we 
are.  We  are  hopeful  about  democracy, 
aren’t  we?  W^ell,  how  can  we  be  if  that 
is  our  attitude?  No,  granted  that  you 
have  to  serve  your  market.  You  do. 
-Are  we  sure  we  know  what  the  market 
is? 

I  still  believe  in  the  educability  of  our 
people,  and  I  believe  that  by  such  con¬ 
certed  action  as  this  group  represents  you 
can  counteract  the  charlatanry  of  the  tab¬ 
loid  and  build  up  a  taste  in  America  that 
financially  will  show  its  appreciation  of  a 
paper  that  instructs  rather  than  merely 
startles. 

Just  one  thing  more.  You  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  minister  to  finish  without  saying 
something  about  the  attitude  of  the  press 
toward  the  church.  I  think  you  have 
been  about  as  fair  to  us  as  we  have  been 
to  you,  and  that  is  not  saying  so  very 
much  either.  Neither  one  of  us  has 
been  quite  understandingly  sympathetic  of 
the  other.  A'ou  know  the  reason  is  that 
we  both  view  the  other  so  largely  from 
the  spectator’s  gallery.  From  the  gallery 
you  never  see  eye  to  eye.  You  see  only 
the  bald  spots  and  the  millinery.  That  is 
about  what  the  press  sees  of  the  church, 
its  constituency,  is  the  bald  spots  and  the 
millinery.  That  is  about  what  we  see  of 
the  press,  its  omissions  and  shortcomings. 

•All  I  would  ask  here  is  a  better  sense 
of  proportion,  the  thing  I  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about,  in  giving  news  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  regular  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical 
eccentric.  There  is  one  difference,  gentle¬ 
men,  between  your  catling  and  mine,  and 
1  leave  it  with  you.  I  began  by  saying 
that  the  trend  of  the  pulpit  had  been  from 
news  to  advice,  the  trend  of  the  press 
from  advice  to  news.  Do  you  realize  that 
news  is  the  most  precious  and  the  most 
explosive  commodity  that  a  man  can  han¬ 
dle.  I  can  talk  about  opinions  and  give 
advice,  and  if  they  are  wrong.  I  can  re¬ 
tract  them  next  Sunday,  but  if  you  pre¬ 
sent  a  man’s  reputation  to  the  public, 
you  can’t  take  it  back.  That  dealing  in 
personalities  is  the  thing  that  gives  you 
your  tremendous  appeal.  I,  too,  migh*. 
get  a  better  crowd  if  I  would  get  up  on 
Sunday  morning  and  give  the  personal 
news  about  my  people.  You  get  attention 
because  you  deal  in  personalities,  and 
because  you  do,  you  are  dealing  with 
the  thing  that  is  the  most  precious  and 
even  sacred  that  our  citizens  have — 
character,  and  life  itself. 

I  thrill  with  the  power  you  possess, 
and  when  I  think  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
sliortcomings  you  have  uplifted  in  so 
many  crusades  for  health  and  safety,  that 
you  have  been  taking  into  our  parochial 
thinking  these  currents  of  world-wide  in¬ 
terest  that  set  the  blood  of  life  going 
again,  when  I  think  that  you  still  stimu¬ 
late  us  with  the  courage  of  such  men 
as  Don  Mellett  out  in  Ohio,  and  I  dare 
say  other  unknown,  courageous  heroes, 
then  I  think  you  are  doing  for  us  a  value 
that  I  could  not  begin  to  measure. 
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HOW  THE  AMERICAN  STATESMAN  LOOKS 
UPON  NEWSPAPERS 


By  GOV.  A.  C.  RITCHIE 

For  Statecraft 


now  an  errata  department  in  which  it 


purports  to  report  its  mistakes,  and  I  technique  for  getting  at  the  truth,  , 

For  Statecraft  notice  also  that  this  rarely  calls  for  more  separating  the  political  wheat  trom  How  does  all  this  come  about?  Be- 

I  than  about  one  inch  of  space  a  week,  and  political  chaff,  instead  of  feeding  the  cause  the  press  allows  it  to  come  about. 

AM  asked  to  tell  you  what  s  wrong  usually  confined  to  correcting  a  few  whok  incongruous  mass  to  a  voracious  You  are,  as  is  entirely  right,  now  formu- 

with  the  newspapers  ^from  the  ^vie^W“  wTong  or  misspelled  names,  or  a  few  er“  public?  Clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  lating  your  preference  and  dcTeloping 


tion  on  the  truth  in  politics?  I  don’t  There  is  no  unemployment  or  decline  in 
mean,  of  course,  that  you  countenance  un-  prosperity,  except  as  somebody  else  is  to 
truths.  What  I  mean  is  that  in  publicity  blame.  To  put  it  mildly,  financial,  agrari- 
you  seem  so  often  to  give  hearsay  evi-  an  and  sumptuary  issues  are  at  a  low  ebb, 
dence  and  rumors,  however  unfounded  or  and  there  seems  little  to  debate  as  to  our 
impossible,  the  same  prominence  as  the  larger  domestic  and  foreign  relations, 
truth  itself.  Should  you  not  develop  Particularly  is  there  no  wet  and  dry 
some  technique  for  getting  at  the  truth,  question. 


point  of  the  man  in  politics  or  public  life,  roneous  addresses.  I  bow’  reverently  to  '‘oo’"  *0*"^  applied  wisdom  here. 

I  imagine  that  the  oracles  at  Delphos  did  ^  record  of  infallibility  Willy-nilly,  the  press  leads  in  a  dei 


re.  your  favorite.  Whoever  he  is,  you  let 
democ-  him  remain  silent  on  any  vital  question 


not  like  anyone  to  get  gay  with  the  j  know  whether  to  admire  more  should  not  take  its  leadership  which  might  injure  him  if  he  spoke,  and 

source  or  character  of  their  mysterious  infallibility  or  your  superiority  com-  cynically  or  flippantly  or  satirically.  I  so  you  can’t  call  on  anyone  else  to  speak 

powers  but,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  pj^^.  You  never  hesitate  to  pass  judg-  Theodore  Dreiser  in  his  illu-  out  either.  Why,  you  could  make  pres- 

quite  confident  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  nient,  and  it  can  be  as  final  as  the  “thumbs  minating  articles  on  Russia  is  impressed  ent-day  politics  vibrate  with  meaning  and 
the  press.  You  invite  criticism,  but  I  Jown”  of  the  Roman  populace  on  a  holi-  Soviet  Government  vitality  over  night  if  you  wished, 

doubt  if  you  like  it.  <jay  n,ay  give  five  years  of  devoted  thinks  even  though  it  may  think  wrongly.  I  think  too  that  the  press  often  gives 

Obviously  you  cannot  indict  all  news-  gtudy  to  public  questions  or  to  public  people  who  think  some  of  our  biggest  political  problems  a 

papers,  any  more  than  you  can  indict  all  service  and  be  relegated  to  oblivion  or  government  that  executes,  and  sort  of  false  partisanship.  I  think,  for 

doctors  or  all  lawyers  or  even  all  public  ridicule  by  the  flip  of  the  reportorial  or  public  thinking  is  largely  newspaper  instance,  that  the  recent  shocking  revela- 

men.  There  is  no  universal  touchstone  editorial  pen.  Many  a  newspaper  has  no  thinking.  tions  as  to  public  corruption  are  given  too 

at  hand.  So  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  right  to  assume  a  higher  degree  of  sin-  ®  pride  ourselves  on  a  press  that  is  much  of  this  sort  of  partisan  aspect.  Here 
all-inclusively.  All  I  can  do  is  generalize  cerity  or  of  wisdom  than  those  it  judges  government  control.  No  Bis-  is  something  that  goes  to  the  very  vitals 

some  of  the  impressions  I  have  formed  gouid  not  assume  it  in  open  confer-  f^^rck  or  Mussolini  can  ever  ban  news  or  of  democratic  government,  and  vet 


can  ever  ban  news  or  of 


government. 


from  reading  a  not  inconsiderable  number  g,.u,g  gm  often  do  they  take  advan-  expression  of  opinion,  although  every  whether  it  is  the  personal  corruption  of  a 
of  newspapers.  There  are,  1  agree,  papers  tage  of  the  force  and  prestige  which  come  'Vashington  correspondent  does  know  that  few  rascals  and  miscreants  or  whether  it 
by  no  means  guilty  of  some  of  the  things  from  the  unsigned  article  and  the  ultimate  ^  variety  of  reasons  some  of  our  is  a  public  corruption  which  transcends 
I  shall  charge,  just  as  there  are  other  fmalitv  of  printed  repetition?  newspaper  dispatches  are  in  many  respects  the  individual  and  spells  party  responsi- 

papers  which  I  believe  to  be  guilty  of  Perhaps  all  this  apparent  superiority  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  bility  is  a  question  that  turns  very  largely 


finality  of  printed  repetition’  newspaper  dispatches  are  in  many  respects  the  individual  and  spells  party  responsi- 

Perhaps  all  this  apparent  superiority  as  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  bility  is  a  question  that  turns  very  largely 

and  infallibility  is  inherent  in  thV  nature  Rovernment  as  if  they  were  government  on  the  partisan  alignments  of  the  paper 
of  the  printed  word.  Certainlv  that  has  ,  u  ,■  *  *1,  recording  it. 

.in  lir  of  infill, hilitv  inrl  it  i.  'thp  Wpv  to  Americas  greatest  contribution  to  the  Again,  take_our  irrepressible  problem  of 


,r.nerili.e  in  thi«  wiv  then  infallibilitv  is  inherent  in  thV  nature  Rovernment  as  if  they  were  government 
It  1  may  generalize  m  this  way,  then  *1,^ _ _ 1  ^ _ *  *1  .1.  .  u  controlled. 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  •  j, , f-ii, America’s  greatest  contribution  to  the 

public  life  I  would  indict  the  press  of  >  ..  .  •  .  J  j  l  j  •  n-.u,:-  cause  of  human  freedom  is  our  doctrine  prohibition.  Here,  to  begin  with,  you  play 

these  misdemeanors:  t  .  ■  •  ujctnrv  thit  he-  freedom  of  the  press,  a  press  which  a  curious  role.  If,  as  you  preach  to  your 

1.  1  think  the  press  is  too  cynical  and  .  ..  .  ^  nobilitv  unon  the  dead  freedom,  advertisers,  publicity  and  publicity  and 

too  casual  towards  men  in  public  life  and  ■  .  -.  •  ^resQ  that  hectni^  them  „ne,n’  my  jioint  is  that  this  freedom  to  think  more  publicity  is  the  way  to  create  a 
that  it  is  destructively  and  not  helpfully  ..  livjnir  The  nress  takes  a  man’s  m*^l  carries  the  highest  demand,  then  your  endless  columns  about 

critical  of  them  and  of  their  efforts  and  ^  obligations  of  responsibility.  the  failure  and  the  success,  the  virtues 

calling.  If  politics  were  nothing  more  than  a  and  the  vices  of  prohibition  must  certainly 

2  T  tllitlW  it  illHfrPts  nilhlir  m£*n  tno  e  .  ^  r’mitnct  ttip  inc  anri  tVi#»  nntc  tlipn  5r\v'  til#*  Iii^r\tl#»<Tor#*r  V^nii 


that  it  is  destructively  and  not  helpfully  "r 

critical  of  them  and  of  their  efforts  and  ^  f  ^  man  s  mea 

Ijj  sure,  and  right  or  wrong,  proclaims  it  tc 

2.  I  think  it  judges  public  men  too  the  world  and  by  that  measure  he  usuallj 

much  bv  what  it  considers  to  be  news  f  h 

rather  than  by  what  is  performance  or  a  to.*-Rc^tten  when  he  is  gone. 

sincere  offer, ',0  perform.  . 


contest  between  the  ins  and  the  outs,  then  bring  joy  to  the  bootlegger.  You  have 
the  press  might  well  treat  it  mostly  from  never  advertised  anything  so  well  as 
the  news  or  sporting  angle.  But  the  li(|uor.  We  not  only  hear  more  about  it 


icere  effort  to  perform.  .  nnsitinn  in  it«*^rplitir,ii  tA  mAvtpm  "hole  warp  and  woof  of  our  organized  today  than  any  other  people  in  the  world, 

3.  I  think  the  press  hurts  public  life  ,  democracy  and  I  question  political  and  too  delicate  to  but  we  liear  of  almost  nothing  else. 


o.  1  liiiiiK.  iiic  puuiic  111c  LIV  I'f 

by  inspiring  too  much  fear  or  timidity  in  ^ 

public  men,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  " 


how  much  you  exercise  it  with  a  high  ..There  are.  it  is  true.  But  my  point  is  that  here  is  the  most 

jniuiii;  incii,  uuc  icii  gciy  i.u  me  idei  nidi,  ii  rprnirnitinn  vnnr  nnlitinl  rPcnr.ncJKii;*,,  political  issues  which  Call  Safely  be  left  to  momcntous  Social  problem  of  our  time, 
is  interested  too  much  in  the  personalities  jt  ^ftpn  cppiAc  tr>  mp  iViif  vr,?,  fit-p  the  slow  and  silent  processes  of  time,  but  and  yet  by  and  large  the  press  treats  it 
and  too  little  in  the  realities  of  politics.  npseimictip  a  vipu,  r,(  mpn  in  nnkiin  i;fp  there  are  others  which  call  for  immediate  too  much  from  the  angle  of  partisan  poli- 
4.  I  think  the  press  often  fails  to  put  P  .  ,  ,  guidance  of  the  highest  wisdom  we  can  tics  and  partisan  politicians,  and  too  lit- 

the  proper  emphasis  on  public  questions,  .  q-n  rPiH  command.  The  wrong  road  can  lead  to  tie  from  its  fundamental  aspects.  Let 

or  to  put  it  in  the  right  place;  that  its  miirtii  alrnnct  cnn/.cp  ,..p  disaster,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  press  almost  any  man  in  public  life  open  his 

political  leadership  is  not  as  unbiased  or  _„ftprs  md  rriminil^  vpt  tViic  U  "lust  be  our  dependable  pilot.  mouth  on  the  subject,  and  you  at  once 

non-partisan  or  affirmative  as  it  ought  to  .•  .t,  ariffprc  ic  That  our  pilot  sometimes  misreads  his  call  him  “courageous”  or  a  “pussyfooter,” 

be;  and  that  in  consequence  it  frequently  ,  i  m:,.  compass  is  seen  in  the  curious  political  and  at  once  pin  this  “wet”  or  “dry” 

confidence  entertained  but  b^ause  manipulations  during  a  preliminary  presi-  political  label  on  him,  as  if  that  settled 


command.  The  wrong  road  can  lead  to  tie  from  its  fundamental  aspects.  Let 
disaster,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  press  almost  any  man  in  public  life  open  his 
must  be  our  dependable  pilot.  mouth  on  the  subject,  and  you  at  once 


that  it  should. 


1..»1  .1  Jiiviuivi.  .1^  nolitiral  trine^e  artist*  and  n„h  tkntial  campaign  like  the  present.  Ap-  everything  or  anything. 

5.  Finally,  I  think  the  press  suffers  too  j.  .  ^ P“P-  patently  the  one  thing  for  all  aspirants  to  I  suggest  that  the  press  tackle  this  pro- 

much  from  a  superiority  or  an  infalli-  ,  -  .r  ^  do  is  avoid  any  real  discussion  of  vital  hibition  problem  more  as  a  social  and 

bilitV  COmoleX-  ’  *'.  .  *  ‘  ^  any  Iqqhpq  TVi#*r<*  iq  nn  rnrnintinn  if  cavinor  r#*alitv  anH  a  rw^litiral 


bility  complex.  r#*acr»n  tVi#*  fJf#*cc  ^  issues.  There  is  no  corruption,  if  saying  economic  reality  and  less  as  a  political 

I  remember  reading  somewhere  that  all  exefusion  of  the^greM  nuEr  whS  responsibility  for  it.  platform  or  vote-getting  reality. 


truth  is  a  series  of  paradoxes.  However  exclusion  01  me  great  numper  wno 

that  may  be,  you  can  always  evolve  para-  such  qualities,  and  thus  give  the _ 

doxes  by  dealing  in  half-truths  and  con-  Rcneral  public  a  false  idea  of  all  politics 

trastingthem.  This  seems  peculiarly  easy  of ’nearly  JOURNALIST  CRITIC  OF  PRESS  SAYS  IT  HAS 

for  the  newspaper  to  do.  aspiration  01  nearly  au  men  in  puDiic  iite  m  mw 

You  profess,  for  example,  to  regard  all  do  their  work  and  their  duty  as  BETRAYED  PUBLIC 

public  affairs  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  ‘"A"'  .  _ — — _ 

as  in  truth  thev  are,  and  then  you  treat  government  would  soon  be  impos-  1  •  i-  c 

those  who  try  to  handle  them  as  if  they  .  By  SILAS  BENT  grasp,  and  jxju  let  it  slip  out  of  your 

were  a  sort  of  humorous  composite  of  There  is  much  in  the  psychology  of  sug-  liands— the  editorial  page 

self-seekers  hypocrites  and  incompetents  gestion.  Crime  waves  usually  syn-  Journalism  I  read  the  news  from  Nicaragua.  When 

or  a  bunch’ of  movie  actors  expected  tA  chronize  with  any  excessive  newspaper  t  a  vf  talkimr  as  a  member  of  the  familv  ^gan,  Sandino’s  men  were  call^ 
give  entertainment.  criminal  activity,  so  perhaps  memoer  01  tne  am  ly,  bandits.  After  we  got  4,000  or  5,000 

You  treat  nolitirian*  as  if  thev  were  a  *00  much  publicity  of  crime  breeds  crime.  ,  **0*  about  the  press  as  the  voice  ^farines  down  there,  it  was  a  little  un- 
huge  joke  •  you  then  give  the  sunoort  and  token  we  ought  not  to  give  pf  the  people,  and  not  about  free  press,  Signified  to  call  them  bandits  so  we  be- 

oublicitv  that  nuts  them  in  nower  and  much  publicity  to  vice  and  too  little  about  the  kmd  of  press  that  you  have  ga,|  calling  them  rebels.  Whether  we 
then  you  treat  them  as  a  huge^ke  Again.  *0  vdrtue.  Samuel  Johnson  said  that  the  let  grow  up  u^er  you  Lni^hf Thfn  ^I  bandits  or  rebels  is  an  expres- 

You  nroceed  too  often  on  the  theorv  problem  of  government  is  how  to  develop  speak  much  more  treely  tonight  than  1  q£  opinion  in  the  news  columns,  isnt 

that  the  press  is  a  private  enterprise  virtue.  One  way  might  be  for  the  press  have  ever  vvntten,  because,  as  I  say,  it  is  jj?  Certainly.  Why  not  call  them  pa 
when  in  fact  it  is  an  institution— thA  to  give  it  more  publicity.  i.-  .  .  r 

most  public  of  all  institutions.  But  if  on  the  whole  the  press  takes  .  1  have  three  things  to  s^  to  >ou.  One  \  ou  have  let  this  thing  slip  out  of 

You  profess  to  report  and  reflect  public  men  in  public  life  as  seriously  as  they  about  salaries,  one  is  about  editorials,  yo^r  hands  over  into  the  news  columns. 


opinion,  yet  you  are  practically  the  crea-  deserve,  does  it  take  public  life  itself  as  al^ut  news. 


this  expression  of  opinion.  And  now  I 


tor  of  it.  You  claim  only  to  satisfy  the  seriously  as  it  deserves?  If  it  is  un-  ^'ot  long  since,  I  talked  to  the  editor  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  news, 
public  appetite  for  news,  but  in  fact  you  reasonable  to  ask  much  respect  for  men  of  a  famous  newspaper  and  he  told  me  You  base  your  news  on  an  emotional 

create  that  appetite.  You  insist  that  your  in  office,  should  there  not  at  least  be  more  that  he  would  not  consent  that  a  news-  and  not  an  intellectual  appeal.  I  submit 

product  must  aim  to  fit  the  intelligence  of  for  the  office?  paper  giiild  or  a  newspaper  union  be  to  you  that  there  is  no  visible  evidence 

your  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  you  We  may  as  well  admit  that  there  is  a  formed  in  his  office,  that  he  was  looking  that  you  are  getting  out  the  kind  of 

establish  the  level  of  that  intelligence,  growing  contempt  for  city  councils,  legis-  for  men  to  whom  he  could  pay  more  newspapers  this  country _  wants.  You 


You  profess  beneficent,  disinterested  and  latures.  Congress  and  executives.  If  it  is  money — the  paternalistic  thing. 


say  you  have  36,000,000  circulation  every 


altruistic  ideals  that  are  supposed  to  trans-  deserved,  then  certainly  we  need  a  new  I  say  to  you  that  the  reason  you  are  day.  You  say  that  last  year  you  had  1,- 
cend  pure  business,  yet  you  have  become  order  of  public  life.  But  I  believe  this  not  getting  bright  young  men  into  your  100,000,000  turnover,  _  and  you  say  that 
one  of  the  most  highly  integrated  and  to  be  very  largely  a  product  of  the  press,  offices  today  is  because  you  are  not  pay-  is  a  proof  of  popularity.  I  say  that  it  is 
syndicated  of  all  profit-seeking  businesses,  with  its  tendency  to  put  too  much  em-  ing  them.  I  say  to  you  that  the  topmost  a  proof_  of  popularity  that  the  transit 
No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  phasis  on  the  personalities  of  politics  and  price,  the  average  price,  of  a  newspaper  system  in  this  town  is  overcrowded,  at 
from  its  very  nature  the  press  must  be  too  little  on  the  realities  of  politics.  The  man  in  this  country  as  a  copy-reader  or  the  same  time  that  you  are  selling  your 
fallible,  yet  it  seems  always  to  parade  an  press  seems  interested  too  much  in  men  a  reporter  is  $60,  and  that  is  a  shameiul  Newspapers. 

air  of  infallibility.  To  some  newspapers  and  too  little  in  measures;  too  much  in  price,  and  you  can  remedy  it.  You  ian  ij  say  that  men  buy  “hootch”  not  be- 
a  public  official  and  to  a  less  extent  a  office  seeking  and  too  little  in  office  hold-  do  it.  You  may  not  be  able  to  remedy  tthise  they  approve  of  the  bootleggers 
politician  may  now  and  then  be  right,  but  ing  and  fulfilling;  too  much  in  finding  your  own  salaries,  but  you  can  remedy  concoction,  but  because  they  can’t  get 
the  newspaper  is  never  wrong.  I  notice  vices  and  in  forgetting  virtues.  the  salaries  of  the  men  under  you.  anything  better, 

that  almost  every  great  newspaper  runs  Moreover,  do  you  put  a  proper  valua-  You  have  a  great  weapon  in  your  {Continued  on  Page  48) 


anything  better. 

{Continued  on  Page  48) 
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Addresses  Heard  By  Society  of  Editors 


advertisers  OVER-EMPHASIZE  CIRCULATION, 
DECLARES  GOV.  ALLEN 


Ih'oi'y  J-  Allen,  publisher  of  the  "Yes,"  he  said,  “that  is  the  reason. 
IVickita  {Kon.)  Beacon,  declared  that  Our  circulation  manager  says  that  we 
over-emphasis  on  "‘reader-interest’’  and  need  that  for  the  increase  in  the  reader 
circulation  figures  by  national  advertisers  interest.” 

was  responsible  for  much  of  the  tna-  Then  the  next  time  I  went  to  New 
ferial  which  evokes  criticism  of  the  York,  I  went  into  the  tall  offices  where 
press.  His  address  was  divided  between  sit  a  lot  of  very  able  men  whose  only 
remarks  on  modem  journalism  and  on  investment  in  the  publishing  business  is 
peaceful  penetration  of  foreipi  lands  by  in  the  antique  furniture  and  fine  rugs  in 
American  commerce,  the  latter  being  their  offices  and  who  now  skim  the 
based  upon  observations  made  during  his  cream  off  of  the  newspaper  business,  and 
recent  trip  around  the  world.  His  re-  after  being  amongst  them  for  a  few  days 
marks  in  part  folloiv:  1  discovered  the  antecedents  of  this  read- 

TF  I  were  going  to  talk  about  how  to  er  interest.  I  discovered,  moreover, 

-I  handle  the  Goodman  case,  if  1  were  "here  the  advertiser  is  controlling  the 
iust  talking  for  public  consumption,  I  Press  of  the  United  States  because  these 
iuopose  1  would  talk  a  good  deal  as  Rentlemen,  as  I  say,  who  have  no  invest- 
Ser  Harrison  did,  if  I  had  been  on  ment  m  a  business  from  which  they  are 
the  desk  that  day,  1  would  have  acted  f^^^P'ng  a  great  reward,  are  always  tell- 
“  Ti-iiamv  did  more  subscribers, 

“l  besan  ne.spaper  life  as  a  reporter.  ■I'a<  we  must  get  our  '  ’er  interest. 

Today,  it  circumstances  permitted,  1  “"iSetTve  brearSI W  the' T'b  C 
would  rather  be  a  newspaper  reporter  a  detertive  bureau  called  the  A.  B.  t. 

than  anything  else  in  the  world.  There  w^'ch  has  done  more  to  besot  the  pub- 
Tiwer  was  a  morning  that  I  didn’t  get  of  this  country  than  any  corporate 

UP  and  start  to  work  with  a  very  fine  influence  that  ever  was  born  because  it 
eagerness  as  to  what  the  grist  would  has  set  us  fighting,  vying  with  each  other 
^  during  the  day,  and  I  assure  you  I  to  deceive  our  advertisers  as  to  the 
thought  of  none  of  these  refinements  of  extent  of  our  circulation, 

moral  responsibility  at  any  time.  I  ^.^hen  I  go  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
hadn’t  been  in  attendance  at  any  time  Circulations  to  complain  about  the  un- 
upon  a  school  of  journalism  because  ethical  em^oyment  of  my  com^titor  1 
we  didn’t  have  anything  of  that  kind  am  told  that  they  furnish  us  the  rules, 
then  I  was  under  certain  command-  ««  w*”  have  to  use  our  own  brains, 
ment  to  get  out  and  get  the  record  of  which  we  have  had  to  do,  for  a  purpose 
the  day’s  news,  and  it  was  an  eager  ‘hat  I  had  not  originally  contemplated 
search  I  made.  And  that  eagerness  has  we  w-ould  ever  use  them.  But  when  I 

followed  me  into  the  publishing  business  these  gentlemen  who  rule  our  des- 

always.  I  think  I  have  never  gone  to  ^tmes  from  their  comrmssions  liking  at 
work  any  morning  in  the  35  years  in  hut  one  column  in  relation  to  the  news- 
which  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  news-  paper  and  demanding  a  few  more  digits 
paper  business  in  some  fashion  without  '**A^®,*  column,  I  say.  Well,  a  modern 
the  utmost  eagerness  and  the  utmost  publisher  has  got  ta  provide  the  digits 
anticipation.  I  think  I  have  gone  home  and  so  we  give  awav  everything.  We 
very  few  nights  without  a  feeling  of  certainly  whoop  it  up  on  reader  interest, 
defeat  and  disappointment  that  the  day’s  hoping  that  in  the  paper  we  get  out, 
work  didn’t  turn  out  better  than  I  hoped  there  being  no  other  pa^r  worw  in  the 
it  would  in  the  morning.  I  have  had  intelligentsia 

some  high  thrills  but  1  have  had  some  since  they  can  t  go  anywhere  else  and 

moments  of  utter  dejection  because  of  also  get  the  morons  for  whose 

the  limitation  of  either  the  reporters  or  presence  on  the  circulation  list  ten  years 
the  scarcity  of  the  facts.  ago  I  didnt  give  a  tinkers  dam  But 

But  after  thirtv-five  years  of  expe-  "ow  they  are  ffiere,  ^lieve  me.  I  defy 
rience,  remembering  some  of  the  things  any  publisher  in  a  city  of  one  hundred 
1  heard  last  night  and  some  of  the  and  ten  thousand  people  to  show  mwe 
things  I  will  hear  next  week  up  in  New  i  j  *1.  ^  more  reason  why 

York,  I  want  to  say  that  never  at  any  they  should  be  there.  .  l  j 

time,  either  in  my  own  experience  or  courM  I  remized  when  I  had 

in  the  experience  of  my  competitor,  come  out  from  under  the  sj^ll  of  the 
have  I  known  a  local  advertiser  to  affect  that  there  was  one  of  the  modern 

either  the  editorial  or  the  news  policy  manifestations  of  mass  prMuction,  the 
of  the  situation  competition  that  has  challenged  the 

I  think  we  are  affected  by  advertisers,  publisher^  with  the  realization  that  if 
I  think  when  I  look  over  the  situation  going  to_  make  his  paper  read  by 

now  I  realize  that  we  are  deeply  affected  ^  great  majority  of  the  people  in  his 
and  indirectly  affected.  I  left  the  news-  community  he  must  catch  them  quick, 
paper  business  for  a  period  during  the  expecting  to  hold  them  long, 
war  and  went  abroad  with  that  peculiar  Certainly  the  fault  of  this  isn’t  with 
exaltation  which  seems  to  be  the  neces-  us.  The  introduction  of  other  amuse- 
sary  genesis  of  war.  And  after  the  ments  and  entertainments  has  not  been 
armistice  was  signed,  I  stopped  on  my  our  fault.  The  disposition  of  the  modern 
way  home  for  four  or  five  years  for  citizen  not  to  read  much  and  not  to 
public  service  in  the  Governor’s  office,  th'uk  any  cannot  be  charged  to  us. 
and  got  back  home,  after  an  absence  of  H  I  could  be  dictator  for  a  little  while, 
six  years,  to  note  the  change.  I  think  the  first  and  most  important  edict 

When  I  went  to  France,  the  biggest  I  would  enunciate  would  be  that  every 
man  in  my  organization  was  the  editor,  month  there  should  be  a  Stay-at-Home 
and  I  kept  writing  to  him  all  the  time  Week  where  every  member  of  the  fam- 
I  was  away  and  thinking  of  my  paper  ily  for  an  entire  week  should  remain 
in  terms  of  that  very  excellent  and  able  at  home  and  read  the  papers.  Can  you 
man.  But  when  I  got  back  to  the  oflfee  visualize  it?  The  great  American  fam- 
I  found  that  he  wasn’t  the  big  man  in  ily  at  home  reading  the  paper  of  the 
the  paper.  We  had  employed  a  wonder  evening  lamp,  which  is  the  sort  of  pa¬ 
in  charge  of  the  Circulation  Department,  per  I  print.  Night  coming  down  soft- 
and  he  was  all  over  the  place,  using  a  ly  as  from  the  wings  of  an  unseen  dove, 
language  I  hadn’t  even  heard,  and  the  and  that  American  family  sitting  there, 
most  frequently  reiterated  words  in  that  little  Johnny  figuring  out  the  daily  puz- 
language  were  ‘‘reader  interest.”  zle  and  Mary  reading  a  green  magazine 

I  got  over  to  this  old-fashioned  editor  with  no  pictures  in  it,  and  mother  look- 
of  mine,  and  this  editor  talked  about  ing  over  the  latest  exhibits  of  what  can 
reader  interest,  and,  I  said,  “Well,  of  be  done  with  tonsorial  art,  and  father 
I  suppose  that  is  a  very  good  reading  his  seven  pages  of  sport.  And, 
flung  to  have,  but  what  has  happened  as  I  say,  night  falling  gently  and  the 
to  the  paper?  Haven’t  we  always  had  whole  family  sitting  there  counting  the 
some  reader  interest?  Is  that  the  rea-  hours  until  the  week  would  be  over  and 
why  we  have  messed  this  paper  up  they  could  get  separated  again, 
all  of  these  contributions  from  the  As  I  say,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
syndicates  of  the  world?”  if  we  could  get  the  gentlenjen  who  never 
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look  at  but  one  column  touching  the 
newspaner,  to  let  off  the  pressure  a  lit¬ 
tle,  especially  the  representatives  of  our 
competitors,  and  not  overstress  so  much 
the  one  column  of  circulation,  I  would 
be  glad  to  go  back  almost  any  time.  I 
wouldn’t  care  if  it  ruined  half  of  the 
syndicates  in  the  country.  1  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  job  of  editing 
my  own  newspaper  in  my  own  way  with 
material  gather^  around  the  place. 

But  the  circulation  argument  is  un¬ 
answerable.  It  has  to  be  met,  and  there 
is  only  one  way  to  meet  it  and  that  is 
to  turn  the  circulation  department  into 
the  front  ranks  and  make  that  depart¬ 
ment  the  dominating  department  of  the 
newspaper. 

-Anterican  automobiles,  American  farm 
machinery,  American  fabrics,  everything 
.American  is  rapidly  supplanting,  because 
of  the  mighty  pressure  of  our  mass 
production,  the  products  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  we  have  come  to  stand  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  light  in  Asia  that  Ger¬ 
many  stood  in  before  the  war.  What 
we  need  in  the  United  States  is  an  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  the  tremendous 
progress  we  are  making  in  business 
lines .  around  the  world,  because  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  background  of 
standard  character  upon  which  we  trade 
around  the  world,  then  we  must  have  a 
background  of  intelligence  touching  the 
merit  of  our  visitation  to  the  peoples  to 
whom  we  go. 

I  only  found  one  country  in  Asia  that 
wasn’t  bouncing  rocks  off  the  head  of 
the  United  States  and  calling  us  Uncle 
Shylock.  That  was  Siam.  We  haven’t 
sold  anything  in  Siam. 

Xow,  I  know  we  can't  keep  that  up 
always  when  we  go  visiting  with  our 
trade.  We  can  do  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  does.  As  I  have  found  Amer¬ 
icans  and  Britons  working  in  places,  and 
I  have  found  the  American  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  China  and  the 
Britisher,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  there 
is  no  more  benevolent  soul  in  the  world 
than  an  .American  or  an  Englishman  in 
a  foreign  land  looking  after  his  own 
interests  for  the  good  of  the  native 
peoples.  So  when  I  came  home  I  was 
very  glad  indeed  to  endorse  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dwight  Morrow  as  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  because  Dwight  Morrow 
knows  better  than  any  man  we  could 
have  sent  to  Mexico  what  is  due  to  us 
from  Mexico,  and  by  the  same  sign  of 
business  efficiency,  he  knows  moreover 
what  is  due  to  Mexico  from  us.  And 
if  we  are  going  to  do  business  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  fashion,  then  we  have  got  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  first-class  standard  of  Amer¬ 


ican  business  life  for  the  rather  uncer¬ 
tain  _  and  vague  standard  of  American 
political^  life.  If  we  are  going  to  send 
people  into  the  world  representing  the 
mighty  mass  of  our  production,  we  will 
have  to  send  them  with  a  standard  char¬ 
acter,  and  building  that  standardization 
there  must  be  an  intelligence  that  knows 
how  to  wei^  a  situation  with  its.  judg¬ 
ment  and  with  its  logic  and  not  with  its 
maudlin  tears. 

I  sat  the  other  night  beside  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  State  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  and  she  drew  her  lips  tightly  to¬ 
gether  and  said,  “Do  you  think  Amer¬ 
ican  interests,  the  interests  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  are  worth  the  lives  of  eleven 
Marines  ?” 

I  said,  “I  certainly  do  not  think  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  interest  of  any  American  anywhere 
in  the  world  is  worth  the  life  of  one 
Marine.  Why?” 

“Well,”  she  said,  “you  notice  what  we 
are  doing  in  Nicaragua.” 

I  said,  “I  don’t  recognize  it  the  way 
you  put  it.”  As  a  mater  of  fact,  these 
eleven  Marines  who  have  died  in 
Nicaragua — more  have  died  since,  but 
there  were  eleven  at  that  time^eserve 
the  tribute  of  a  more  intelligent  appraisal 
of  what  they  died  for  than  that  lady  was 
prepared  to  give  them. 

\Ve  beard  a  lot  of  the  same  emotional 
stiiff_  last  night.  I  am  not  going  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  situation.  I  am  merely  saying 
this  to  you.  that  there  is  a  task  that  in¬ 
vites  us,  if  we  desire  to  take  on  any 
thing  more,  and  that  is  to  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  background  of  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing  around  the  world,  and  to  have  that 
background  builded  upon  facts. 

Henry  Ford,  the  gladdest  influence  in 
the  country,  has  just  bought  a  great 
plantation  for  rubber  in  South  America. 
It  was  an  honorable  investment.  Doubt¬ 
less  in  his  development  of  that  planta¬ 
tion  he  will  help  the  natives  and  he 
will  help  the  economic  situation  in 
reference  to  rubber.  But  when  the  hour 
comes_  that  brings  the  inevitable  South 
-American  revolution,  and  Mr.  Ford 
comes  for  protection  to  his  honorable 
.American  investment,  you  know  what 
the  neighbors  are  going  to  call  it,  you 
know  what  the  sob  squad  is  going  to 
say  about  it.  And  so  I  say  that  if  we 
are  going  to  be  a  people  living  in  justice 
to  all  our  neighbors  aroimd  the  world 
and  carrying  on  somewhat  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  capacity  to  carry  on,  then 
the  thing  we  need  is  an  intelligent  and 
standard  character,  and  you  cannot  build 
character  without  information  and  with¬ 
out  intelligence.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Civic  Leader  and  Big  Advertiser,  Caught  in  Traffic  Accident  Drunk  and  with  Notorious  Companion- 

Editors  After  Debate  Decide  on  Full  Publicity 
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AFFIRMATIVE 

By  Walter  Harrison 

[ERE  is  a  good  story.  The  man  is 
prominent,  the  woman  notorious. 
The  newspaper  runs  no  risk  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  story  because  the  facts  are  a 
matter  of  police  record.  But  Goodman 
has  a  wife,  a  daughter  at  boarding 
school,  and  a  son  at  college.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  story  will  wreck  their 
faith  in  him,  cause  them  many  years  of 
unhappiness,  and  destroy  his  own  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  in  the  community. 

The  question  is,  Resoived,  that  the 
story  should  have  been  eliminated. 

I  take  the"  affirmative  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  argue  for  the  elimination  of  the 
offensive  parts  of  that  story.  First  of 
all,  permit  me  to  go  into  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  stock  defenses  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  story  and  its  innuendos  in 
toto. 

First  of  all  is  presented  the  shibboleth 
of  duty  under  which  every  newspaper 
man  who  sits  on  the  desk  is  supposed 
to  let  anything  into  the  paper  that  God 
will  let  happen,  which  I  contend  is  an 
improper  theory. 

Second,  the  strange  theory  that  as  a 
matter  of  duty  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  man,  the  story  should  be 
told  in  order  to  prevent  any  boy  or  any 
girl  from  wrongly  reverencing  a  man 
who  had  violated  the  confidences  of  his 
wife  and  family.  What  a  strange  theory 
that  is,  and  it  seems  to  me  largely  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  mind  that  matches  a 
tabloid  newspaper  as  against  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  various  kinds  of  gutter- 
garbage  that  comes  through  the  mill. 

His  connection  with  the  associated 
charities  makes  him  a  public  official  and 
the  publications  of  the  results  of  his  ac¬ 
tions  are,  therefore,  privileged  commu¬ 
nications.  I  submit  that  a  man  who  is 
doing  a  charity  job,  is  the  president  of 
the  associated  charities,  with  all  the  grief 
attendant  upon  it  in  his  community,  is 
not  a  public  official  and  is  not  chosen 
to  the  office  that  he  is  in  because  of  his 
public  life,  but  on  the  contrary  because 
he  is  a  private  citizen,  in  big  business  af¬ 
fairs,  a  business  administrator  who  is 
willing  to  give  something  of  his  time  to 
the  development  and  to  the  activities  of 
the  community  in  which  he  is  a  part. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  court  of  law 
would  hold  that  a  man  who  is  serving 
as  president  of  the  associated  charities 
of  his  community  is  a  public  official. 

Another  argument,  the  fact  that  Good¬ 
man  is  an  advertiser  provides  additional 
reason  for  publishing  the  story  as  a 
backfire  against  the  prevalent  public  sus¬ 
picion  that  advertisers  are  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  editorial  department.  I 
maintain  that  the  fact  that  the  man  is 
an  advertiser  should  make  no  degree  of 
difference  whatever  in  the  attitude  of 
the  responsible  editor  on  the  desk  toward 
the  story. 

The  argument  that  publicity  in  such 
cases  is  a  deterrent  and  is  a  major  reason 
for  the  prevention  of  the  publication  of 
the  story  to  me  is  unsound,  because  if 
the  publication  of  the  crimes  against  the 
moral  code  of  this  country  had  had  any 
deterrent  effect,  surely  the  cry  of  the 
public  against  the  crime  content  of  the 
papers  of  the  United  States  today  would 
be  diminished. 

I  submit  that  the  publication  of  the 
details  of  crimes  against  our  moral  code 
and  of  sins  against  our  moral  code,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe, 
have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the 
line  of  a  deterrent  effect.  And  then  the 
argument  that  it  is  better  to  have  such 
facts  printed  than  to  have  the  community 
mouthing  garbled  and  enlarged  gossip 
about  the  case  to  me  seems  very  un¬ 
sound. 

True,  when  a  case  fails  to  reach  the 


WI  TH  Walter  Harrison,  managing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  on  the  affirmative,  and  Paul  Bellamy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  taking  the  negative,  the 
editors  heard  a  debate  and  rendered  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  negative, 
on  this  question: 

The  popular  John  Goodman,  prominent 
socially  and  chairman  of  the  local  asso¬ 
ciated  charities,  and  an  advertiser,  crash¬ 
es  into  a  telephone  pole,  wrecks  his  car, 
and  injures  himself  and  his  woman  com¬ 
panion.  A  policeman  sees  the  accident, 
calls  the  ambulance,  and  has  the  two 
taken  to  receiving  hospitals  before  they 
are  identified  by  cmloc^ers.  There  your 
reporter  learns  the  following  facts: 

That  the  woman  in  the  accident  is  not 
Mr.  Goodman’s  wife,  but  a  notorious 


NEGATIVE 

By  Paul  Bellamy 

'T'HIS  question  has  been  elevated  con- 
siderably  since  I  read  it.  We  have 
now  the  introduction  of  the  dying  iiioth- 
,  ,  .....  XI  j  j  cr  of  Madam  X;  we  have  a  great  many 

character ;  that  both  Mr.  G<^man  and  jonal  elements  present  which  were 
the  wom^  were  under  the  influence  of  reading.  We 

liquor ;  that  Gootl^n  was  taking  her  almost  the  celestial  choir ;  we  can 

home  from  a  roa^ouse  party  and  was  harpists  singing  “Halle- 

gie^ing  when  the  accident  occurred,  lujaj,.”  I  shall  endeavor  in  a  moment 
Both  will  probably  be  disch^g^d  fr<OT  bring  vou  back  to  earth  and  look  at 
the  hospital  this  morning,  and  the  police  facts 'as  they  really  are. 
are  willing  to  overlook  the  accident  and  j  jj^gy  ggy^  however,  in  the  beginning 
charges.  c  ‘bat  1  have  taken  the  statement  of  the 

The  question  is  as  to  the  publication  of  qm.ction  somewhat  more  literally  than 
this  story,  or  otherwise.  , ,  ,  my  opponent  in  this  debate.  The  ques- 

Resolved,  that  the  story  should  have  gg  j  read  it,  was,  Resolved,  that  the 
been  eliminated.  story  should  be  eliminated,  and  I  find 

. .  .  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  different  view- 

...  point  about  it.  He  is  now  talking  about 

public  ear  through  publication  in  the  direction  of  his  associated  charities  drive  toning  the  story  down.  In  my  opinion 
IM-ess  the  story  may  be  enlarged,  the  and  the  administration  thereof;  he  must  they  are  two  different  things,  and  as  a 
facts  may  be  garbled  beyond  all  recogni-  have  been  a  decent  citizen,  he  must  have  matter  of  fact,  ffiough  this  may  detract 
tion,  but  here  again  is  the  justification  of  been  a  success  in  his  business,  he  must  from  some  of  the  sound  and  fury  that 
the  man  who  desires  to  go  into  scandal  have  had  a  respected  {dace  in  the  com-  may  follow  in  my  speech,  if  he  is  talking 
and  to  invade  private  life  to  its  very  munity.  I,  therefore,  contend  it  was  his  about  toning  it  down,  we  are  not  so 


extremity  to  justify  his  end. 

I  have  also  heard  the  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  fear  that  the  public 
would  misjudge  the  motives  of  the  editor 
in  the  suppression  of  the  ugly  innuendos 
of  the  story  would  undermine  the  faith 
of  a  community  in  the  newspapers  and 
its  editorial  management.  Gentlemen,  if 
any  editorial  policy  is  based  on  a  fear  of 
right  motives  being  understood,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  that  editor  and  that  newspaper 
are  Headed  eventually  for  the  skids  and 
for  oblivion.  Any  editorial  policy  based 
on  fear  of  a  wrong  for  public  reaction 
to  right  motives  certainly  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  injury  to  innocent  persons  cannot 
be  ayoided  in  ffie  publication  of  law 
violations  and  crime  news.  Granted  that 
on  occasion  injury  must  necessarily  be 
done  in  the  publication  of  crime  news,  is 
it  not  a  consummation  to  be  wished  that 
we  might  so  handle  the  imblication  of 


first  offense  and  he  should  have  been  very  far  apart,  not  as  far  as  we  thought 
given  the  consideration  of  first  offender,  we  were  when  we  started.  Furthermore, 
I  contend  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  Mr.  Harrison  has  gone  behind  the  re¬ 
private  life  of  the  individual  that  is  un-  turns,  it  seems  to  me,  a  little  in  the  mat- 
justifiable.  You  might  as  well  logically  ter  of  questioning  the  safety  of  the  story, 
make  a  feature  of  every  booze  party  It  is  specifically  stated  in  the  terms  of 
held  in  your  city  today.  the  question  that  the  newspaper  runs  no 

•.Gentlemen,  the  most  logical  argument  risk, 
for  the  elimination  of  the  details  of  this  It  appears  to  me  that  the  issue  before 
story  is  the  fact  that  it  is  dangerous,  us  is  a  simple  one. 
and  in  my  judgment  libelous,  and  as  you  Shall  we  shield  a  man  from  the  con- 
very  well  know,  it  is  not  so  often  the  sequences  of  his  wrong-doing  because  he 
verdict  in  libel  cases  as  it  is  preparation  has  a  pull  ? 

and  trial  of  libel  cases  that  is  so  tre-  All  the  rest — his  worthy  son  and  im- 
mendously  expensive.  In  the  first  place  peccable  daughter,  his  ch^ity  post  and 
only  one  policeman  saw  the  accident.  In  his  trusting  wife— these  are  window 
a  court  of  record  it  would  be  his  unsup¬ 
ported  statement  against  the  testimony 
of  the  two  victims,  one  of  them 
woman. 


dressing. 

Let  us  put  this  precious  Goodman  un¬ 
der/the  microscope.  We  see  at  once  that 
our  fine  fellow  is  a  four-flusher  and  a 


all 


I  maintain  that  any  reflection  upon  the  hypocrite.  It  nauseates  me  to  think  of 
character  of  a  woman  such  as  branding  all  the  mealy-mouthed  protestations  he 
her  as  notorious  is  dynamite.  Proving  has  voiced  in  the  last  community  fund 


newspapers  that  the  inn^ent  were  that  either  was  under  the  influence  of  drive.  How  eloquently  and  oleagenously 


shielded  as  completely  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  do  so?  Isn’t  the  ambition 
towards  which  we  all  should  work  the 
aid  and  protection  of  all  mankind,  with 
some  thoughtfulness? 

Lastly,  the  old  argument  that  I  am 
sure  we  all  have  used  at  times,  and  all 


liquor  would  be  extremely  difficult,  as  he  pleaded  for  all  his  fellow  citizens  to 
any  of  you  who  have  ever  tried  it  very  forego  their  simple  pleasures  and  give 
well  know,  till  it  hurt.  How  passionately  he  paraded 

There  is  nothing  criminal  per  se  in  the  holy  joys  of  self-sacrifice,  the  pious 
attending  a  roadhouse  party.  The  cir-  fraud !  But  he  was  making  a  few  men- 
ciimstances  do  not  even  show  that  the  tal  reservations  the  while,  our  John  was. 

charge  of  speeding  could  be  substan-  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  chairman  of  our  local 

of  us  have  heard,  that  the  newspaper  tiated.  I  contend  that  they  do  not  justify  charities  is  by  way  of  being  a  first-class, 
cannot  be  expected  to  show  any  more  the  establishment  and  the  fixing  of  certified  skunk. 

consideration  for  the  family  than  the  charges.  The  whole  statement  of  Good-  I  do  not  mention  these  moral  obliqui- 
man  did.  Is  the  newspaper  editor  going  man’s  dereliction  indicates  that  it  was  his  ties,  however,  as  a  reason  why  we  should 

to  get  down  off  his  high  position  and  first  slip,  or  at  least  the  first  anyone  has  punish  John  Goodman,  but  rather  to  clear 

admit  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same  heard  anything  about.  If  he  were  notori-  the  air  of  any  miasmatic  sympathy  for 

reactions  in  the  treatment  of  the  public  ous  for  his  foibles,  he  would  not  be  the  this  sanctimonious  roustabout,  this  skulk- 

and  in  the  cold  handling  of  the  news  of  head  of  the  associated  charities,  nor  ing  Merry  Andrew,  this  Falstaff  in  Pil- 
the  day  that  the  individual  is  when  he  would  his  offense  be  considered  big  news,  grim’s  clothing. 

is  overcome  by  passion  or  by  prejudice?  If  the  police  are  willing  to  overlook  the  Our  readers  pay  two  cents  every  mom- 
Shculd  he  not  more  stand  aloof  as  a  adventure,  surely  the  newspaper  ought  ing  or  afternoon  to  find  out  what’s  going 
leader  and  an  educator  in  a  cool  and  to.  on  in  their  town.  I  always  thought  it 

calm  dispassionate  way  and  do  the  thing  Where  would  you  be  if  in  the  trial  of  was  our  duty  to  tell  them.  They  pay 

as  he  sees  it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  case  the  plaintiffs  presented  compe-  two  cents  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 

mankind?  tent  and  substantial  evidence  proving  that  facts  necessary  to  form  sound  public 

Surely,  gentlemen,  you  will  hold  that  Goodman  was  returning  home  from  a  opinions  as  to  the  personages  and  issues 
the  editor  should  have  more  toleration  business  trip  to  the  city  of  Y,  stopped  at  of  their  community.  Shall  we  betray 
and  more  consideration  for  the  public  in  this  roadhouse  for  dinner,  dined  alone,  them?  If  we  do,  in  Heaven’s  name  why 

met  Madam  X  in  a  stall^  auto  at  the  call  our  institutions  newspapers?  Or 
tavern  door  just  as  he  was  resuming  have  we  attained  so  nearly  to  the  New 
his  journey,  offered  to  give  the  woman  Jerusalem  that  this  is  not  news? 
a  lift  to  the  city  in  order  to  help  her  May  I  pause  here  to  note  an  unusual 
get  to  the  bedside  of  her  dying  mother?  circumstance?  Under  the  conditions  of 
Gentlemen,  the  story  of  Goodman’s  this  discussion  we  are  permitted  to  as- 
accident  is  printable.  It  is  legitimate  sume  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  should 
I  think  above  all  that  the  feelings  of  news,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  like  to  observe  that  in  actual  practice  it 
the  family  should  be  spared.  Goodman’s  safe  to  publish  the  name  of  the  woman  is  mighty  hard  to  make  all  these  facts 
usefulness  in  his  community  absolutely  who  was  riding  with  him,  but  any  re-  stick. 

would  be  destroyed  by  the  scandalous  flection  on  the  woman’s  character,  any  For  example,  in  actual  practice  we 
publication  of  the  circumstances  sur-  reference  to  drunkenness,  speeding,  or  should  be  obliged  to  secure  absolute 
rounding  that  accident.  In  no  possible  any  sentences  containing  ugly  innuendos,  proof,  before  publication,  of: 
way  could  the  community  be  benefited  is  unsafe,  unfair  and  unjustifiable.  The  First,  the  identities  of  John  Goodman 
by  the  exposure.  Here  is  a  man  who  story  should  get  about  ten  lines,  without  and  his  Light  O’  Love.  This  might  in- 
obviously  has  been  a  leader  in  public  a  single  nasty  inference,  if  you  are  a  safe  volve  in  extreme  cases,  the  necessity  of 
affairs,  who  has  been  so  active  in  his  editor  who  boasts  of  the  constructive  arranging  for  a  reporter  who  was  per- 
community  that  he  has  been  given  the  policy  of  his  newspaper.  sonally  acquainted  with  Goodman  and  the 


general  than  the  individual  misguided  by 
liquor  perhaps,  misguided  by  passiem  or 
prejudice  does  in  a  rash  act. 

.  Now  turning  to  the  side  of  the  ques- 
tiem  which  I  propose  to  defend,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  no  public  interest  whatever  is 
involved  in  the  publication  of  that  story. 
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woman  to  sec  both  with  his  own  eyes 
at  the  hospital. 

Second,  the  presence  of  both  at  the 

foadhou'C. 

Third.  si)eeding,  and  this  would  re¬ 
quire  witnesses  and  none  might  be  avail- 

able.  .... 

Fourth,  that  very  relative  condition  ot 
being  un<ler  the  influence  of  liquor. 

In  most  states,  of  course,  if  the  police 
arrested  the  pair  and  held  them  speci¬ 
fically  on  the  speeding  and  liquor  charges, 
the  paper  could  shift  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  proof  to  the  police,  at 
least  as  far  as  libel  was  concerned. 

But  our  staff  has  been  emphatically  on 
the  job  and  we  are  saved  any  worry  on 
the  score  of  the  facts.  Our  question  is 
sdely  one  for  editorial  decision.  These 
are  the  facts.  Shall  we  print  them? 

I  should  decline  to  hold  out  the  story 
for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit ; 

1.  Because  by  every  test  I  ever  heard 
of  it  is  news  when  a  man  of  Goodman’s 
prominence  gets  himself  into  a  jam  oi 
this  kind. 

2.  Because  John  Goodman,  as  head 
of  the  associated  charities,  occupies  a 
quasi-public  office  and  the  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  kind  of  a  man  they 
have  placed  in  a  position  of  trust  involv¬ 
ing  the  custody  and  expenditure  of 
what  practically  amounts  to  public  funds. 

3.  Because  Goodman  has  forfeited  the 
right  to  any  special  consideration  by 
driving  a  car  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  by  speeding  and  by  running 
arotmd  with  a  loose  woman  while  posing 
as  one  of  the  moral  leaders  of  the  city. 

4.  Because  it  can  not  be  claimed  for 
Goodman  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing  or  was  the  innocent  victim 
of  circumstances. 

5.  Because  if  I  were  Goodman’s  wife, 
son  or  daughter,  I  should  thank  anyone 
who  would  inform  me  of  his  faithless¬ 
ness. 

6.  Because  the  publication  of  the 
story  would  not  destroy  Goodman’s  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  in  the  communit>\  He 
destroyed  that  by  the  fact  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  henceforth  unfit  to  be  a  civic 
leader. 

How  would  I  play  the  story?  I  should 
try  to  hit  upon  a  play  which  would 
neither  blow  it  up  unduly  and  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  lip-smacking  enjoyment  oyer  a 
salacious  tale,  nor  boil  it  down  till  it 
gave  the  impression  that  the  paper  was 
trying  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
suppressing  it  without  doing  so.  .'\nd 
the  story  must  be  written  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  adherence  to  the  unvarnished  facts, 
without  color  or  undue  editorial  embel- 
lidiment.  While  we  have  a  duty  here 
to  perform,  the  rules  of  good  taste  need 
not  be  suspended.  The  woman’s  name 
will  be  used,  but  we  shall  not  editorialize 
by  saying  that  she  is  notorious.  We 
shall  publish  no  composite  photograph  of 
Goodman,  dishevelled,  lifting  the  scarce¬ 
ly  conscious  form  of  his  inamorata  from 
the  blazing  wreckage. 

But  print  it  I  would.  Otherwise  I 
should  be  false  to  my  trust  and  it  would 
be  about  time  that  the  town  got  another 
newspaper  which  told  them  what  was 
going  on. 

Gentlemen,  the  press  of  .\merica  is  a 
free  press,  its  proud  position  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Voices  are 
already  to  be  heard  in  the  land,  saying 
that  we  grow  soft  and  flabby  and  that 
we  fail  to  assail  with  erstwhile  vigor  the 
iniquities  of  entrenched  privilege.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  un¬ 
less  we  display  a  greater  disposition  to 
act  up  to  the  implications  of  our  Magna 
Carta,  the  people  who  elevated  us  will 
tear  us  down. 

1  do  not  go  as  far  as  these  prophets 
of  gloom,  but  I  hold  that  the  hour  has 
struck  when  as  editors  we  must  awake 
to  a  new  realization  that  we  cannot  al¬ 
ways  do  the  pleasant  thing,  or  the  easy 
thing,  or  the  accommodating  thing.  Nor 
ean  we  always  be  good  fellows.  No,  if 
w  be  worth  our  salt,  we  must  often 
do  the  hard  thing.  We  must  even  learn 
to  turn  down  our  friends  and  our 
friends’  friends,  when  occasion  demands. 

It  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  our 
bw^en  duty  to  repulse  the  insidious  in- 
•hiences  that  are  crowding  upon  us  to 
stirrender  some  measure  of  our  freedom. 


.f 


instinct  that  tells  you  whether  or  not 
you  have  done  right.  If  I  went  home 
and  tried  to  get  a  night’s  sleep  after 
holding  out  the  John  Goodman  story, 
my  conscience  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  better 
the  next  morning  when  I  picked  up  my 
competitor’s  paper  and  found  that  he 
was  a  little  more  courageous  and  had 
gone  ahead  ami  ’spilled  that  story.  You 
>ay,  “How  do  you  know?”  1  think  it 
goes  hack  to  instinct. 

I  submit  you  can  smell  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  a  story  that  ought  not  be 
'Oppressed  because  of  the  good  of  the 
Cl  mmunity,  you  have  an  implied  con¬ 
tract  with  your  readers  to  tell  them  what 
i»  going  on  in  the  town,  and  it  leaves 
you  absolutely  no  choice  whatsoever  in 
the  matter.  You  have  got  to  tell  them 
or  else  you  are  not  getting  out  a  news- 
jiaper,  you  are  getting  out  the  daily 
luiPetin  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  we 
haven’t  got  there  yet.  This  isn’t  the 
n.iilennium ;  this  is  America  in  1928,  end 
we  cannot  have  a  public  opinion  sound 
as  to  personages  as  well  as  issues  unless 
we  and  nobody  else  tell  them  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on. 

I«  1).  l-'redericks,  Rockford  Star:  1 
don’t  want  to  prolong  this  thing,  but  as 
1  heard  this  disscussion  I  realized  that 
.Mr.  (ioodman  lives  in  my  town,  and 

Ted  Thackrey  (leflt  editor  Cleveland  Press  and  John  S.  Knight  of  Akron  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  he 
tieacon-J uurniil.  was  not  head  of  the  Associated  Chari- 

~ -  , .  ^-35^  exactly  happened,  and  I 

11  •  1  »  .  u  I  -1  -.1.  .u  1-  i*m  able  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Goodman 

VVe  are  all  quick  to  resent  any  such  ot  circumstantial  evidence  with  the  ugli-  .  ..k-...,  ,i,„  mu..  _ _ _ 

.  ’  ...  I  .  1  .  c  ■  1  .  ,  •  1-  ■  1  1  tniiiks  anout  the  situation.  Ihe  case  de¬ 

pressure  from  the  outside.  Let  us  be  est  ot  innuendos  toward  an  individual 

equally  quick  to  overcome  in  ourselves  turn  out  very,  very  bad  for  the  newspa-  town  alnvint  pitartlv  simiHr  tn  tVii« 

the  temptation  to  be  tender-hearted  when  per  who  dealt  in  them,  and  I  for  one  l  ,ii,ln>  nrint  it  ^aiic/> 

the  greatest  gm^  of  the  greatest  number  propose  to  look  up<m  the  possibility  of  L^ed  just  Jout 

retiuires  us  to  be  stern.  It  is  not  enough  John  (joodman  as  being  the  victim  ot  .  t-  „  ..u,...* 

.i  .  Lit  ’ll  ^t.*  &  *  a  t  _  t  1  011  our  CiCdil  line  otic  tiior tinier,  doout 

that  wc  should  wield  this  great  weapon  circumstances.  No  harm  can  be  done  ^  i  ^  *u  *  *  j  \r 

e  e  ‘au  *  r  v\'  1  u  * j  •  4  ’  I  I  twclvc  milcs  out  itt  thc  country,  and  Mr. 

of  a  free  press  without  fear.  We  also  hv  consideriiiK  (joodnian  a  co<kI  citizen.  _ _  ^ru 

_  *  •  1 1  -*1.  r  I'l  !  I  •  ai  '  woodman  was  not  alone.  There  were  two 

must  wield  it  without  favor.  lie  has  won  a  place  in  the  coniniunity ;  fUr*^  rvtK  f  ^4  ui-  u‘  u  f  ^  4^:  a 


.Mr.  Harrison  (In  rebuttal) — Having  he  has  lieen  given  preference.  It  is  of 

gone  through  the  Constitution  and  Mag-  no  advantage  to  the  community  to  tear  ^^^rter  They  took  Gorman  to^a  hos- 

na  (Tiarta.  I  want  to  return  again  to  him  down;  he  has  been  built  up;  he  has  S  i„'  o.,r  kU 

S'*"  elements  in  this  case,  been  set  on  a  pc^lestal;  he  is  doing  good  ^  hospi’tal  tn  an  adjoining 

and  that  is  the  question  of  the  facts  in  work,  ainl  as  a  duty  you  now  propose  .  90  miles  awav  and  it  was 

the  story  as  it  appears  to  the  man  on  to  tear  him  down  because  he  has  moral-  .u,.,,,’  .u. 

the  desk  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  ly  committed  what  vou  consider  to  be  fold r«Mv 

pass  upon  it  finally.  an  offense.  Cientlemiii.  I  argue  for  the 

I  contend  that  the  facts  in  this  Good-  time  to  come  when  tlie  newspaper  code  eiorv  mac 

man  case  as  presented  in  this  question  will  he  kinder  toward  those  about  whom  ijjji.,p,i  ^  pu  - 

cannot  be  taken  as  safe,  cannot  be  taken  there  is  a  doubt  than  it  is  in  the  pre-  u.,  .u  .  u  -  .u  .. 

as  your  opinion  or  my  opinion  as  to  what  sentation  of  the  negative  side  of  this  •  ’  ,  ’  ^  .  ,5  ^ 

is  safe,  bnt  that  the  responsible  editor  question.  I  thank  you.  2n  ‘1?  ^ 

must  pass  upon  that  thing  for  himself.  Mr.  Bellamy;  (Bur-rebuttal)— Gentle-  c  ,  j  ^  ®  r«m^c  ^ar^d 

In  my  opinion,  the  facts  are  not  safe,  men,  on  this  matter  of  whether  we  are  .u-.p,!,.  t  «  da  ait^r 

the  circumstances  cannot  all  be  con-  arguing  about  the  question  that  we  are  tbeatpr  oit>nJd  d^n’t 

sidcred  facts,  and  the  cold  judgment  of  .arguing  about,  I  would  just  like  to  say  L  it  was 

one  who  is  protecting  his  institution  another  word.  ’The  statement  of  the 

against  the  expensive  libel  suits  that  are  question  was  that  thc  facts  were  safe.  a\;d  nf  thP 

bound  to  follow  such  incidents  must  be  I  will  admit  to  Mr.  Harrison  that  in  my  vi* 

given  careful  consideration.  opinion,  in  actual  practice,  they  very  ^^n’s  nart^^  in  7h. 

My  worthy  opponent  argues  very  rarely  would  come  that  way,  but  1  « .  ^1,  *  dashed 

splendidly,  that  the  custom  of  the  country  thought  we  were  not  discussing  that.  I  ?his  ^  snnnri^S*^  h^ranc..^^h!I^*^*a-d 

and  the  habit  of  hundreds  of  newspapers  could  talk  all  afternoon  about  whether  Jl 

from  time  immemorial  has  been  the  pub-  they  are  safe,  and  I  could  point  out  some  ii  w 

lication  of  this  sort  of  thing,  that  it  has  iK^autiful  holes  in  the  storV  as  it  stands  and 

become  a  duty.  I  submit  that  there  pos-  now.  because  evervone  of  us  has  been  p^  ^ 

sibly  will  come  a  time  when  this  thing  confronted  with  a  lot  of  those.  u- 

has  been  so  common,  when  so  much  of  Again  I  sav  this  proposition  has  got  u;,' 
it  has  been  published  that  it  will  cease  sickly.  Let’s 'get  down  to  facts  abdut  dSan^a* 

to  be  news,  that  it  will  cease  to  be  con-  John.  John  is  no  saint.  His  foot  slipped.  r  entire  farts 

sidcred  news  in  the  offices  of  ethical  Talk  about  invading  privacy !  What  do  ”t  theater.  He  said, 

newspapers,  just  as  the  larger  newspa-  yen  call  it  when  yoG  go  and  pick  up  1 

pers  of  the  country  no  longer  print  a  a  woman  like  that  and  drag  her  out  to  k  the  J^d' T 

police  court  record  of  the  drunks,  the  a  roadhouse  and  put  on  a  big  party  with  ^lifpt 

driving  and  traffic  accidents  that  amount  her  and  then  start  home  about  ninety  vl-;u  d«  me  a 

tn  so  little,  so  have  these  crimes,  the  like  miles  an  hour  and  run  into  a  telephone  arrunrl  to  the  new.m^/TIJd^ 

of  which  we  are  discussing,  these  sins  post  and  spill  everybody?  You  hUn’t  nf  the 

against  the  moral  code,  become  so  com-  got  any  more  claim  to  privacy  after  that  T 

mon  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  than  if  you  put  a  big  sign  up  in  front  f^i^-d  Jer  th 

by  the  publication  thereof.  of  your  chest  and  marched  down  to  the  Vl.mleT/ dl  ‘  t 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  opponent  con-  public  square  and  said,  “My  foot  has  than\J^v  happens 

sidered  as  worthy  his  argument  that  the  slipped.  My  name  is  John  Goodman.”  .u.  k-fd^L  Lhlel^^’nf 
children  and  the  wife  of  this  man  Good-  He  has  forfeited  all  right  and  considera-  next  tablps  of  the  town  for  thc 

man  ought  to  be  informed  by  the  public  tion  to  privacy.  year, 

press  of  his  misdeeds.  Is  there  any  man  I  have  held  lots  of  stories  out  of  the  2  ir •» 

among  you  who  as  an  acquaintance  would  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  I  probably  tenter  Kjte  Conteat 

step  into  the  house  of  your  neighbor  and  will  hold  out  lots  more.  Usually,  how-  The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  has  just 

tell  her  that  her  husband  has  been  un-  ever,  the  stories  that  we  hold  out  have  closed  a  successful  kite  contest,  in  which 

faithful?  Is  there  any  one  of  you  who  to  do  with  the  derelictions  and  short-  2,(XX)  kites  were  offered  free  to  children 

holds  such  a  warped  idea  of  your  duty  comings  of  kids,  boys  and  girls.  Some-  of  Lexington,  with  30  prizes  for  winners 

that  you  would  step  into  your  neighbor’s  times  we  hold  out  stories  about  the  dan-  The  contests  were  held  at  the  Blue  Grass 
house  and  tell  his  sons  or  his  daughters  gcrous  conditions  in  which  financial  in-  Fair  Grounds.  A  coupon  for  registration 
that  their  father  was  recreant?  Gentle-  stitutions  find  themselves  before  any  of  entrants  was  carried  daily. 

men,  it  is  argument,  but  I  cannot  believe  overt  act  such  as  bankruptcy  has  been  - - 

that  a  man  of  my  opponent’s  sound  taken.  We  all  do  that,  that  is  part  of  WRITING  EMPLOYMENT  SERIES 

ethi^cs  thinks  that  is  a  sound  argument  our  job,  we  can’t  help  it,  but  I  swear  Misa  Kathleen  McLaughlin  is  the  au- 

The  question  will  recur  time  and  I  don  t  know  very  many  cases,  if  any.  thor  of  a  series  of  “Maid  in  Chicaeo” 

again :  you  have  this  same  thing  to  solve  when  we  have  ever  held  out  a  story  like  stories  in  the  Chicago  Tribme  tellinir 

in  your  community;  I  have  it  in  mine.  this.  I  think  it  is  dangerous  i«-actice  to  of  the  difficulties  encountered  bv  crirls 
I  have  often  seen  the  best  presentations  start  doing  it.  I  think  you  have  an  seeking  household  positions  in  the  citv 


2,000  Enter  Kite  Contest 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  has  just 
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Addresses  Heard  by  Society  of  Editors 


CHEAP  LITERATURE  DECRIED  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICAL  STANDARDS 

By  FRED  FULLER  SHEDD, 

Editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Air.  Shedd’s  report  for  the  committee 
on  ethical  standards,  dealing  with 
abstract  principles,  was  followed  by  a 
spirited  discussion  and  an  effort  by  scmie 
members  to  turn  the  talk  into  concrete 
channels.  No  support  was  given  the 
proposal  that  the  society  discuss  the 
jourmlistic  propriety  of  publishing  false 
or  forged  documents,  atuJ  another  effort 
to  discuss  the  question  of  editorial  sup¬ 
port  being  made  the  basis  of  a  national 
advertising  contract  fell  down  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  “iniquitous"  con- 
tract  left  the  editorial  support  to  the 
discretion  of  the  editor.  The  report  fol¬ 
lows: 

Tj’THICS,  according  to  Will  Durant,  is 
the  study  of  the  ideal  in  human 
conduct.  Another  has  said  that  the 
principles  of  ethics  establish  the  equities 
of  society.  And  still  another  that  the 
determinations  of  ethics  are  the  measure 
of  individual  responsibility,  the  test  of 
the  actual  self-governing  of  one’s  self, 
the  exemplification  of  that  splendid  tra¬ 
dition  of  America  which  is  now  too 


stimulating  the  baser  passions.  To  whai 
extent  is  this  true?  What  are  the  ethical 
standards  ?  How  shall  we  attain  them 
The  newspaper  is  bound  to  give  and 
make  answer. 

This  count  in  the  indictment  was  not 
written  by  some  self-assumed  censor  of 
the  press,  of  prudish  or  gently  nurtured 
mind,  who,  for  lack  of  contact  with  the 
world  as  it  is,  has  been  shocked  by  the 
revelation  that  it  is  human.  It  is,  rather, 
the  admonition  of  a  man  who  spent  his 
life  at  the  desk,  a  recognized  mentor  of 
.American  newsgathering  and.  printing, 
who  never  was  accused  of  not  knowing 
news  when  he  saw  it,  or  of  failing  to 
print  it,  but  who,  in  his  kein  discernment 
oLjiews,  was  able  to  distinguish  it  from 
scandal.  This  man  is  Chester  S.  Lord. 

Of  the  old  school,  old-fashioned,  it 
may  be.  But  the  American  newspaper 
of  today  would  be  better  if  there  were 
more  of  that  old  school  in  the  slot  and 
more  of  those  old-fashioned  ideas  posted 
where  every  copy-reader,  re-write  man 
or  reporter  could  read  and  heed  as  the 
eternal  ideals  of  honorable  newspaper 


A.  R.  Treanor,  editorial  director  of  the  Booth  Newspapers,  of  Michigan 
(left)  and  Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


rapidly  disappearing,  freedom  under  the 
law.  In  our  common  phrasing,  we 
identify  ethics  as  our  moral  obligations, 
as  the  essential  properties  of  oUr  con- 
duct. 

Such  definition  may  serve  in  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
newspaper  and  our  attempt  to  define 
some  of  our  moral  obligations  in  the 
commimities  we  serve  and  to  determine 
to  what  extent  we  are  conforming  to  the 
essential  proprieties. 

The  prevalence  of  crime,  disregard  for 
law,  recklessness  as  to  human  life,  moral 
degradation  of  every  sort,  is  challenging 
the  serious  thought  of  American  gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  its  branches,  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judiciary,  is  compelling 
the  attention  of  all  publicists,  challenging 
the  best  minds  of  all  thinking  people. 
What  are  the  newspapers  contributing 
to  its  solution?  They  are  not  law¬ 
makers;  neither  are  they  policemen.  But 
they  give  their  aid  and  support  to  either 
function  in  the  interest  of  law  obedience, 
order  and  morality.  And  what  then? 
We  pass  from  the  realm  of  law  and  its 
enforcement  to  the  consideration  of 
ethical  standards  and  the  obligations  for 
their  maintenance. 

Listen  to  what  is  said  about  us.  I 
quote — “The  editor  of  today  is  perhaps 
more  tempted  to  sensationalism  than 
other  editors  ever  were.  He  sees  the 
circulation  of  the  sensational  papers 
leaping  forward  in  response  to  public 
greed  for  the  details  of  underworld  life, 
for  the  causes  of  divorce,  for  the  things 
which  were  deemed  unfit  to  print  in  other 
days.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  newspaper- 
reading  public  choose  to  be  informed  of 
the  events  of  the  day  in  such  livid, 
extravagant  language  and  such  frequent 
perversion  of  fact.  But  even  the  honest 
editor  recognizes  the  public  liking  for 
this  sort  of  newspaper  stuff  and  he  is 
sorely  tempted  to  enter  the  competition. 

“Everylx^y  is  influenced  by  what  he 
reads,  young  people  especially,  and 
habitual  cheap  reading  must  produce 
cheap  thinking  and  cheap  expression  of 
thought  and  consequently  cheap  moral 
conduct.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
sensational  press  and  cheap  literature  of 
the  day  have  their  cheap  influence. 
Cheap  literature  produces  cheap  mentality 
and  consequently  a  cheap  people.” 

This  has  been  purposely  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  mildest  counts  in 
the  indictment  brought  against  the  sen¬ 
sationalism  of  the  .American  newspaper. 
In  increasing  degrees  of  enormity  the 
newspaper  is  accused  of  spreading  the 
suggestion  of  crime,  of  glorifying  crime 
and  the  criminal,  of  catering  to  and 


service. 

The  newspaper,  as  the  purveyor  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  must  report  the  world 
as  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
consonant  with  the  duty  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  nor  with  the  welfare  of  the  public 
if  the  curtain  were  to  be  drawn  over  the 
dark  and  seamy  side  of  life,  if  crime 
were  to  be  ignored  and  the  daily  drama 
presented  in  the  setting  of  an  Eden,  in 
the  mellowing  rays  of  artificial  light. 
The  nine-tenths,  or  three-quarters,  or 
one-half,  or  whatever  ratio  you  may 
apportion  to  the  peaceful,  orderly  and 
law-abiding  section  of  the  community, 
ought  to  knew  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  doing.  Even  the  boy  and  girl 
ought  to  know  what  crime  is,  whither 
it  leads  and  what  are  its  consequences 
and  be  warned  by  its  disasters. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  every 
rotten  triangle  murder  or  divorce  case 
shall  be  served  up  in  the  form  of  an 
alluring  romance,  or  that  every  pimp  who 
jazzes  up  his  courage  with  dope  and 
dares  to  shoot  a  man  in  the  back  that 
he  may  go  through  his  pockets  and  rob 
him,  shall  be  pictured  as  a  Robin  Hood. 

The  indictment  of  the  newspaper,  for 
its  dealing  with  crime  and  sensation,  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  print  the 
news,  but  rather  in  the  manner  and 
dress  in  which  we  print  it.  We  could 
go  to  the  very  limit  in  calling  a  spade 
a  spade,  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a 
strict  relation  of  facts,  and  not  do  an 
iota  of  harm  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
community  that  is  done  by  the  carefully 
groomed  story,  which  may  contain  no 
syllable  that  is  on  the  index  of  polite 
society  and  yet  may  smell  to  heaven  with 
its  rottenness. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  suppression  of 
crime  news  or  kindred  matter  which  may 
be  classed  under  the  general  head  of 
sensationalism.  Where  there  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  public  interest  in  a  story,  of 
murder  or  whatnot,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  newspaper  to  serve  that  interest,  as 
it  has  engaged  to  do. 

It  is  the  function  and  obligation  of  a 
newspaper  to  print  the  news.  Most  of 
the  complaint  and  trouble  is  caused  by 
the  misinterpretation  of  that  function  as 
the  embellishment  of  news — ^to  make  it 
interesting,  it  is  said. 

And  rieht  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
incidentally,  that  we  are  not  making 
remarkable  progress  in  news  reporting  in 
the  embellishing  process.  Go  over  the 
roster  of  reporters  of  the  days  before 
the  re-write  man  was  assigned  to  write 
the  story  that  the  other  fellow  dug  up, 
and  it  might  be  surprising  even  to  some 
of  us  to  discover  the  number  who  became 
famous  writers.  But  if  you  were  to  go 


over  the  list  of  famous  writers  who  have 
been  assigned  to  the  task  of  covering  big 
stories  for  the  newspaj^rs,  it  might  be 
equally  surprising  to  find  how  few  of 
them  have  become  even  good  reporters. 
News  reporting  has  been — I  will  not  say 
spoiled— greatly  handicapped,  smothered, 
in  the  effort  to  secure  picturesque  writ¬ 
ing,  which  necessarily,  at  times,  involves 
a  disregard  of  the  news,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  matter  of  fact.  The  reader  who 
wallows  through  a  mess  of  slush  and 
filth,  must  often  wish  for  the  good  old 
days  when  he  could  pick  up  his  paper  and 
get  a  straight  news  story  on  which  to 
form  his  own  impressions. 

It  is  our  obvious  window  dressing  that 
creates  the  impression  that  we  are  giving 
three-quarters  or  some  other  preposterous 
ratio  of  our  space  to  crime  and  scandal 
or  some  other  form  of  sensation.  It  is 
the  smear  of  crime,  and  it  may  be  of 
filth,  over  the  front  window  of  our  news¬ 
paper  magazine,  giving  it  a  display,  per¬ 
haps,  that  would  not  be  given  a  pact 
between  the  great  powers,  insuring, 
within  all  reasonable  possibility,  the  peace 
of  the  world,  that  justifies  our  critics 
in  condemning  us  for  disregarding  our 
ethical  responsibilities  in  a  reckless  chase 
for  circulation. 

True,  we  all  want  circulation  and  more 
circulation,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  that 
we  should.  Increasing  circulation  is  a 
wholly  legitimate  effort.  But  I  want  to 
turn  aside  from  ethical  considerations  and 
tell  you  that  circulation  that  is  gained  by 
and  depends  on  smudge  and  smut  on 
the  first  page  and  on  as  many  other 
pages  as  the  make-up  man  can  spot  for 
the  purpose,  is  not  on  a  par,  thousand  to 
thousand,  with  the  circulation  that  is 
gained  and  held  by  deserving  and  winning 
and  holding  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  people  in  the  community.  Some 
of  that  excess  circulation  that  developed 
during  that  sensational  murder  trial 
stayed,  of  course.  But  every  circulation 
man  knows  the  slump  that  inevitably 
comes  when  the  big  story  ends.  And  it 
would  be  something  worse  than  unethical 
for  a  newspaper  publisher  to  go  on  sub¬ 
sidizing  or  otherwise  .stimulating  murders 
to  keep  his  circulation  batteries  up  to  full 
power.  Moreover,  when  we  exaggerate 
the  space  dedicated  to  a  sensational  crime 
story,  nine  times  out  of  ten — and  I  doubt 
if  the  tenth  time  is  an  exception — we 
cut  down  other  news  of  the  day,  in  utter 
disregard  of  our  judgment  of  its  worth, 
and  as  a  result  we  give  the  constant 
patrons  of  our  papers,  not  the  true  picture 
of  the  day’s  course  of  the  world,  but 
something  that  is  distorted  and  disfigured. 

To  get  back  to  the  ethics  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  we  are  not  fulfilling  the  function  and 


obligation  of  the  newspaper  and  are 
breaking  faith.  And  in  the  lon§  run  it 
pays  to  recognize  even  ethical  obligations. 
The  moral  obligations  of  any  newspaper 
building  for  permanence,  seeking  to  be¬ 
come  an  institution  in  its  community,  do 
not  lie  very  far  away  from  the  line  of 
its  material  interests.  Grant  there  is  a 
widespread  human  interest  in  certain 
crimes,  or  in  crime  as  a  phase  of  life; 
grant  that  there  is  a  general  liking  for 
sensation.  But  the  scope  of  human 
interest  is  wider  than  any  or  all  crimes, 
and  there  are  appetites  for  other  than 
sensational  news  and  comment. 

The  stability  of  a  successful  newspaper 
rests  on  service  far  different  from  the 
ability  to  command  the  service  of  high- 
priced  writers  to  redden  lurid  crime  or 
to  blacken  its  filth.  There  is  a  moral 
obligation  resting  upon  the  newspaper  to 
be  worthy  the  respect  of  its  community, 
to  be  wholesome  and  healthful  in  its 
interpretation  and  presentation  of  life, 
to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  good  that  is 
within  men  and  women,  as  well,  indeed, 
as  a  warning  and  admonition  to  that 
w'hich  is  bad.  It  is  our  duty  to  print 
the  news.  VVe  cannot  suppress  news  to 
the  extent  of  distorting  our  daily  report 
But  we  owe  it  to  our  own  good  repute 
and  to  our  readers,  just  as  truly,  to  avoid 
distorting  the  story  of  life  as  told  in  our 
pages  by  playing  high-powered  lights  on 
an  exaggerated  close-up  of  some  spot 
of  blood  or  piece  of  muck  as  if  it  were 
a  typical  blot  on  human  nature. 

Senator  Gilbert  N.  Hitchcock,  Omaha 
World  Herald:  I  am  not  particularly 
well  qualified  to  talk  on  the  subject  that 
is  before  you.  I  have  been  publishing  a 
paper  for  43  years  at  Omaha  and  I  hast 
never  been  able  to  decide  the  question 
for  myself  and  lay  out  the  boundaries 
of  ethical  proprieties  discussed  by  Mr. 
Shedd,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  the  era 
of  disregard  of  ethics  is  passing.  The 
strongest,  most  permanent,  and  best  news¬ 
paper  properties  are  those  which  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  ethics. 

We  can’t  agree,  I  don’t  see  how  any 
committee  is  going  to  agree,  on  any  very 
rigid  rules,  because  in  the  end  the 
conscience  of  the  publisher  or  of  the 
editor  must  fix  the  decision  to  be  reached 
by  that  particular  paper. 

We  all  know  that  on  the  editorial  page 
many  papers  observe  high  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  same  papers  violate  them  in 
their  news  pages. 

I  have  noticed  lately  a  matter  which 
has  impressed  me  with  a  little  discourage¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  that  as  a  political  cw- 
paign  comes  on,  propaganda,  political 
(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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When  a  seven-days-a-week  news-  ^ 

paper  claims  a  large  circle  of  “con-  4 

slant  readers,”  one  test  invariably  ^ 

applies:  Home-delivered  circulation! 

Is  the  Sunday  newspaper  looked 
upon  as  a  guide-counsellor-enter¬ 
tainer?  Or  is  it  a  paper  with  which 
many  who  do  not  read  regularly 
through  the  week  attempt  to  stifle 
that  (ho!  hum!)  Sunday  morning 
yawn? 

The  Florida  Times-Union  home-de¬ 
livered  circulation  is  constant — daily 

Jand  Sunday — which  means  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  use  this  newspaper 
i>  continuously  are  certain  of  a  con- 

tinuous  audience  of  readers  who 
look  upon  the  Times-Union  as  a 
daily  visitor  in  their  homes. 

CAnd  remember — besides  dominating 
the  city  of  Jacksonville  (ABC  25,432 
daily  and  25,479  Sunday  home-de¬ 
livered) — advertisers  secure  state- 
Made  attention  through  The  Florida 
Times-Union. 

New  paid  circulation  of  the  Times- 
Union  is  now:  Daily,  58,000;  Sun- 
day,  72,000. 
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Addresses  Heard  By  Society  of  Editors 


OPTION-RENEWAL  CLAUSE  IN  SYNDICATE 
CONTRACTS  MEETS  CRITICISM 

By  A.  C.  ROSS, 

Managing  Editor,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


Many  kitui  words  concerning  the 
syndicates  are  contained  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Ross,  who  finds  the  principal  point 
to  be  criticised  in  present  relations  be- 
tzeeen  newspapers  and  feature  services 
concerns  the  clause  in  some  contracts  by 
which  the  paper  automatically  renews  its 
title  to  the  feature,  zvilly  nilly,  unless  it 
notifies  the  syndicate  at  a  given  date  in 
adztince  of  expiration  of  its  desire  to 
discontinue.  The  report  follows: 


JPIRST,  I  desire  to  express  my  regret  at 
the  loss  the  Committee  sustained  last 
July  by  the  death  of  John  V.  Riley,  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star.  1 
trust  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
quoting  from  the  last  letter  received 
from  him,  which  touches  a  matter  de¬ 
serving  of  our  consideration.  He  said : 
“We  might  ask  the  membership  howr  it 
feels  about  developing  a  picture  service, 
magazine  features,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  news  services.  I  can  see  where 
there  would  be  considerable  concern  on 
the  part  of  publishers  and  editors  over 
the  building  up  of  one  or  two  immense 
systems  controlling  all  of  these  important 
services.  Much  as  publishers  and  editors 
are  prone  to  make  light  of  our  syndicate 
friends,  I  think  that  they  should  be 
credited  with  considerable  originality  and 
diligence  in  improving  their  product.  If 
the  newspapers  combined  to  build  up  one 
or  two  competing  services,  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  the  smaller  fish,  some  of  the 
initiative  and  originality  might  be 
lighted.” 

Twenty-five  years  ago  getting  out 
a  newspaper  was  solely  a  matter  of 
publishing  news.  Today  a  newspaper 
IS  composed  of  news  and  features.  The 
selection  of  these  features,  the  proper 
proportion  of  features  to  news,  the 
changing  public  taste  in  features,  are  all 
matters  to  which  the  editor  must  gjve 
constant  attention.  But  in  spite  of  the 
’['f*’tision  of  features  into  news  space, 
mere  is  one  thing  that  the  editor  must 
war  constantly  in  mind.  It  is  true  now, 
just  as  it  was  25  years  ago,  that  news 
IS  the  backbone  of  a  newspaper.  The 
public  taste  may  be  fickle  in  the  matter 
ot  features,  their  popularity  may  wax  and 
wane,  but  the  public  taste  is  constant 
in  Its  demand  for  news. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
new  York  Times,  whose  views  are 
deservedly  held  in  high  respect,  said  in  a 
recent  speech:  “It  is  easy— in  fact  the 
easiest  way — to  fill  up  a  newspaper  with 
froth.  An  editor  can  buy  such  stuff 
from  syndicates  by  the  column,  page  or 
acre,  and  the  supply  is  so  great  and 
the  prices  so  moderate  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  newspaper  to  produce. 
News  is  the  staple,  the  substantial  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  editor’s  column.  To  gather 
It  requires  enterprise,  intelligence  and 
ex^nditure  of  considerable  sums.” 

An  editor  should  have  the  same  feeling 
of  responsibility  and  exercise  the  same 
care  in  regard  to  features  that  he  exer¬ 
cises  in  regard  to  news.  Features  bulk 
so  large  nowadays  in  the  mere  matter  of 
space  that  their  tone  affects  the  whole 
tone  of  the  newspaper.  A  newspaper  that 
prries  cheap  vulgar  features,  no  matter 
how  clean  and  carefully  edited  it  may  be 
in  other  departments,  will  suffer  in 
quality  as  a  consequence.  Why  put  up 
the  bars  against  the  excessive  use  of 
slang  in  the  sport  department,  and  open 
other  columns  of  the  paper  to  coarseness 
and  vulgarity? 

^®ct  that  cartoons  and  comic  strips 
have  a  particular  appeal  to  children  ought 
to  make  us  especially  careful  how  much 
license  we  give  to  cartoonists,  some  of 
whom  apparently  have  the  idea  that 
coarseness  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
wholesome  humor. 

I  arn  sure  that  previous  reports  and 
discussions  have  been  of  real  practical 


value  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
eliminating  some  practices  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  syndicates  that  have  been 
complained  of  on  this  floor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  syndicate  salesmen 
nowadays  are  more  considerate  of  the 
editor’s  time  than  was  often  the  case 
a  few  years  ago,  and  less  persistent  in 
forcing  features  upon  the  editor  when 
he  was  doubtful  of  their  suitability  for 
his  particular  constituency. 

Salesmen  even  now  do  not  always 
realize  that  a  feature  adapted  to  one 
newspaper  may  not  be  adapted  to  another 
catering  to  an  entirely  different  class  of 
readers. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  features  a 
newspaper  carries  ought  to  be  in  harmony 
with  Its  general  character.  I  have  had 
features  offered  to  me  which,  if  the 
salesman  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  newspaper,  would  not  have 
been  offered  at  all.  Salesmen  should 
study  the  editor’s  newspaper  carefully 
before  calling  on  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  entirely  frank,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  remedy  for  some  of  the 
practices  criticised  at  previous  meetings 
of  this  Society  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
editors,  themselves. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  a  settled 
policy,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  for 
editors  to  refuse  to  sign  long,  complicated 
contracts  loaded  with  legal  terms.  I  am 
always  favorably  predisposed  toward  a 
feature  that  does  not  require  a  contract, 
and  can  be  discontinued  on  short  notice. 

I  Ijelieve  that  editors  should  always  be 
suspicious  of  contracts  like  the  one 
submitted  for  my  consideration  recently. 

It  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  automatically  renew  itself  at  the 
end  of  the  year  unless  the  syndicate 
receives  notice  of  discontinuance  sixty 
days  before  the  contract  expired.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  clause  was  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  possible  carelessness 
and  tie  up  the  newspaper  for  a  second 
year  without  the  editor’s  realizing  it. 

Editors  should  not  surrender  their 
editorial  function  to  any  syndicate.  I 
never  would  sign  a  contract  which  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  editing  the  copy,  if  I 
deemed  it  desirable.  short  time  ago 
a  distinguished  educational  body  was 
offering  features  which  contained  the 
following  requirements: 

“Copyright  line  must  be  run.  Text 
cannot  be  lengthened,  but  may  be  short¬ 
ened  if  desired,  but  omitted  portion  must 
be  indicated  by  three  dots,  thus.  .  .  .  The 
author  requires  this.  Twe-line  notation 
under  author’s  name  must  appear.”  In 
this  particular  case  a  two-line  notation 
m  addition  to  giving  the  author’s  name 
carried  the  title  of  a  book  bv  him. 

The  editor  has  only  himself  to  blame, 
if  he  allows  himself  to  be  over-persuaded 
in  buying  features,  or  if  he  swallows 
every  enthusiastic  statement  made  by  a 
sale.sman.  as  to  the  extent  some  particular 
feature  will  increase  his  circulation.  The 
salesman  may  be  entirely  honest.  He 
may  have  figures  from  a  particular  news¬ 
paper  to-  support  his  claims,  but  in 
another  field  and  under  different  con¬ 
ditions  circulation  hopes  built  on  such  a 
foundation  seldom  realize  expectations 
It  has  been  said  before,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  will  bear  repetition,  that  the  editor 
IS  foolish  who  allows  himself  to  buv  a 
feature  solely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it 
from  a  competitor,  or  allows  himself  to 
be  thrown  into  a  panic  over  the  possibility 
that  If  he  does  not  grab  a  certain  feature 
a  competitor  will,  and  thus  take  all  his 
Circulation  away. 

Newspaper  features  should  be  judged 
entirely  on  their  merits,  and  in  judging 
their  merits  the  editor  should  not  allow 
Ml*®  ^  stampeded  into  a  decision 
fhft  a  '■egret.  Any  syndicate 

that  indulges  in  sharp  practices,  such  as 


attempting  to  increase  prices  by  threat 
ot  giving  a  feature  to  a  competing  news- 
will  die  an  early  death,  if  editors 
Will  be  firm  in  refusing  to  do  business 
with  it. 

The  other  day  a  syndicate  man  dis¬ 
agreed  with  me  about  the  matter  of 
signed  contracts.  There  are  occasions, 
of  course,  when  such  contracts  are  neces- 
protection  of  both  sides. 
What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  general  run 
of  everyday  features.  The  fact  that 
many  syndicates  themselves  do  not  insist 
upon  contracts  in  such  cases  shows  that 
contracts  are  not  always  essential  to  the 
syndicate  business.  But  I  asked  this 
man  to  write  out  his  views,  of  which  a 
summary  follows: 

The  chief  value  of  the  automatic 
renewal  clause_  is  the  assurance  of  a 
permanent  relationship  between  newspaper 
and  syndicate.  It  gives  the  newspaper  an 
option  on  the  future  disposition  of  the 
feature.  Without  this  clause,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  feels  that  it^  already  has  received  a 
notice  of  discontinuance  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  the  contract.  The 
.^vndicate  is  free  to  sell  the  feature  where 
it  wishes  at  the  end  of  that  time  and 
while,  of  course,  it  prefers  to  hold  its  old 
client  under  ordinarv  conditions  it  feels 
no  obligation  to  do  so.  This  is  logical, 
since  if  the  paper  refused  to  include  the 
automatic  renewal  clause,  it  indicates  a 
lack  of  desire  for  an  Option. 

"The  automatic  renewal  clause  puts  a 
penalty  on  snap  judgment,  delayed  deci¬ 
sions,  and  indifference  toward  the  real 
value  of  the  features  in  the  paper.  It 
makes  the  selection  of  features  and  the 
judgment  of  their  continued  usefulness  to 
the  i»per  a  matter  which  is  under  con¬ 
tinual  observation.  Whether  or  not  a 
feature  is  of  value  should  be  considered 
while  It  IS  running  and  not  when  its 
term  has  expired.  It  should  not  be 
decided  mechanically  bv  the  arrival  of  an 
expiration  date. 

The  use  of  this  clause  lowers  the  cost 
of  sjndicating  features  to  a  newspaper, 
since  It  avoids  the  expense  of  negotiating 
a  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  syndicate, 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper, 
and  stability  of  budget  for  both  the  news- 
and  the  syndicate. 

“When  the  automatic  renewal  clause 
IS  III  force,  the  syndicate  is  able  to  spend 
Its  energy,  effort  and  money  on  keeping 
the  feature  good  instead  of  merely  keep¬ 
ing  the  feature  sold.  If  the  syndicate 
has  to  pay  for  a  salesman’s  time  in 
reselling  the  feature  to  a  client,  a  part 
of  this  time  must  be  utilized  in  keeping 
the  way  clear  to  move  the  features  across 
the  road  to  the  client’s  competitor.  TIius 
the  syndicate,  instead  of  being  able  to 
consider  Its  client  (as  regards  this  par- 
licuiar  feature),  and  his  interests  ex¬ 
clusively,  must  divide  its  effort  over  the 
entire  city,  which  includes  the  client’s 
competitor. 

Surely  it  is  a  simple  mechanical  mat¬ 
ter  to  keep  ‘alive’  the  date  when  notice 
IS  required  by  means  of  a  future  calendar 
which  everv  well-conducted  office  keeps  ” 
Grove  Patterson.  Toledo  Blade-  I 
think  sometimes  we  get  a  little  bit 
excited  about  syndicates  and  syndicate 
.salesmen.  I  know  in  past  meetings  more 
than  has  been  reflected  perhaps  in  Mr. 
Ross  report,  we  have  been  inclined  to  be 
severe  with  syndicates.  We  say  they 
ought  not  to  produce  the  kind  of  things 
thev  pnxluce ;  they  ought  not  to  trv  and 
sell  us  the  things  thev  try  to  sell  us- 
and  we  are  against  them.  We  don’t  like 
the  things  they  do. 

I  can  go  into  any  &  p.  grocery 
store,  or  can  thumb  through  anv  recent 
edition  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  catalog  and 
I  can  probab  V  find  a  considerable  number 
of  things  which  I  do  not  want  to  buv. 

I  can  even  find  in  the  Sears-Roebuck 
catalog  a  considerable  number  of  things 
winch  I  would  not  care  to  have  given 
to  me  unless  they  were  accompanied  bv 
some  instructions  as  to  their  subsequent 
and  adequate  and  immediate  disposition, 
u  *  1  seems  to  me.  it 

should  be  with  the  svMidicate  field.  It  is 
entirely  our  business;  it  is  up  to  us;  we 
are  responsible.  All  the  editor  needs 
It  seems  to  me  in  face  of  the  rather 
extraordinary  offerings,  both  in  number 


and  quality,  that  come  from  the  syndicatf 
held  is  two  things :  He  needs  a  moderate 
amount  of  intelligence  and  a  moderate 
®^ount  of  diaphra^matical  sturdiness  I 
should  say,  -with  which  he  can  reject  these 
things  that  he  doesn’t  want.  We  don't 
have  to  buy  them. 

I  am  very  glad  to  give  some  time  to 
looking  over  the  output,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  any  syndicate  for  the 
production  of  the  stuff.  They  might 
have  something  good.  And  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  any  salesman,  except  the 
-Monday  morning  ones,  perhaps,  for  taking 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  presenting 
his  offerings.  I  don’t  believe  that  it  h 
our  province  to  condemn  the  production 
of  features  or  to  condemn  syndicates  in 
toto,  or  the  methods  of  salesmen  par- 
ticularly.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just 
up  to  us  to  buy  with  some  intelligence  if 
we  can  muster  that.  ’ 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Evenini 
Sezvs:  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  propw 

matter  to  bring  before  the  meeting  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  proper  on  the  part  of  syndicates 
which  are  producing  and  marketing  one 
successful  feature  to  turn  the  people  who 
are  producing  that  particular  feature 
Iwse  on  a  second  one  which  either  is 
offered  to  the  paper  using  the  first  one. 
or  to  a  neighboring  or  competing  news¬ 
paper  m  your  neighborhood  or  in  vour 
town.  ^ 

Within  the  last  half  year,  I  know  that 
we  have  been  offered  secondary  features 
by  artists  who  were  already  doing  some 
supposedly  successful  features,  and  we 
valued  them  rather  highly,  and  rather 
resented  the  idea  of  having  these  particu¬ 
lar  artists  divide  their  time  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  secondary  feature  which  was 
being  sold  in  competition  with  the  first 
feature.  Of  course,  sometimes  the  name 
of  the  artist  doesn’t  appear  on  the  second 
feature.  That  is,  if  the  feature  is  sold 
in  your  town  for  use  in  your  paper,  they 
will  give  him  a  pseudonym,  and  that 
may  be  all  right,  but  in  at  least  one 
case  we  feel  that  the  productive  energy 
of  a  particular  artist  could  be  spent 
much  more  beneficially  in  producing  the 
original  feature  which  he  helped  to  build 
up,  and  we  feel  that  the  work  that  he 
has  taken  and  turned  to  producing  another 
feature  has  certainly  detracted  very 
materially  from  the  worth  and  value  of 
the  first  feature. 

T  •  That  is  a  point 

I  think,  Mr.  Kirchhofer.  that  the  new 
Committee  on  Syndicates  might  very  well 
discuss,  and  bring  in  a  recommendation 
on. 

I  received  a  shock  that  almost  brought 
on  an  apoplectic  stroke  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  one  of  our  well-known  syndicate 
organizations  laid  down  a  letter  on  my 
desk  advising  me  that  on  a  certain  date 

days  hence  our  contract  for  certain 
u-aturM  would  automatically  renew  itself 
it  we  didn’t  exercise  the  option  for  serv- 
ing  notice  of  discontinuance  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  habit  is  one  that  might 
'fi*"'"  called  to  the  attention  of 

all  other  syndicates  in  the  country:  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  some  of  the  editors 
that  the  idea  in  that  automatic  renewal 
IS  neff  so  much  z  continued  income  as  it  is 
the  hope  that  in  the  case  of  some  m^i- 
ocre  features,  at  least,  the  editor  will 
have  forgotten  to  evaluate  them  care¬ 
fully  and  to  let  them  continue  over 
another  year  by  his  indifference  to  the 
penalty  clause. 

PRESS  MEET  IN  MONTEVIDEO 

The  second  Pan-.\merican  Congress  of 
Journalists  will  be  held  in  1930  at  Monte¬ 
video.  according  to  Dean  Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism.  The  exact  date  wmII  be 
set  by  the  government  of  Uruguay. 


GREENWELL  NAMED  EDITOR 

Darrell  J.  Greenwell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Ex¬ 
aminer.  has  also  been  appointed  editor, 
succeeding  Frank  Francis,  recently  elected 
mayor  of  the  city.  Tames  P.  Casey  of 
the  Standard  Examiner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  general  manager. 
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Successful,  Traceable  Results! 


T 


HE  ADVERTISER 
of  any  product 
seeking 


direct  sales  to  consum¬ 
ers 

inquiries  from  high 
grade  stores  and  in¬ 
creased  distribution 

prestige  • 

immediate  results  in 
volume 


AJAIl  ADVERTISI.NG  AGENCY.  INC. 

OTladtson  cyA^enut.  Qlew  Qjork. 


April  »,  19M 


Kapuine  Sectioa  of  New  York  Times 
299  West  43rd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Oentlemen: 

I  belioTe  you  will  be  interested  to  know  how  successful  your 
publioutioii  has  prosed  for  the  adTortisinc  of  Solsette  tethroom 
Tissue. 

To  itemise  a  few  of  the  results  aehloTed: 

1.  Sufflclent  direct  sales  were  obtained  to  coyer  the  cost  of  ad- 
Tortisinp  and  show  an  actual  profit, 

3.  Inquiries  leading  to  orders  were  received  from  department 
stores,  jobbers  and  dealers  throughout  the  country. 

3.  An  increase  in  sales  resulted  in  the  New  York  stores  whore 
the  product  is  distributed. 

4.  Out.of-town  dealers  reported  that  women  were  asking  for 
Boisette— when  their  only  source  of  information  at  the  time  was 
The  New  York  Times  Kagazine  adyertising. 

We  might  add  that  the  response  from  The  Times  Magazine  Sec¬ 
tion  has  been  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  cost  than  that  from 
any  publication  which  we  have  since  added. 


Very  truly  yours, 


will  be  interested  in  the  complete  story  of  the  advertising 
of  Soisette — introduced  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
A  part  of  the  Sunday  edition.  Printed  in  Rotogravure. 
Net  paid  sale  700,000  copies.  Milline  rate  only  ^1.86. 


^ork  ©imea  iHagasme 


ill  be  I  I 


SEND  ME  THE  STORY  OF  SOISETTE’S  SUCCESS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

MAGAZINE. 
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Addresses  Heard  By  Society  of  Editors 


NEWSPAPERS  THE  EYES,  EARS,  AND  VOICE 
OF  CIVILIZED  COMMUNITIES 


Dr.  Stephen  K.  Mahon,  president  of 
the  University  of  Toledo,  whose  topic 
UMS  “The  Duty  of  the  Newspaper  t,n 
the  Community  as  an  Outsider  Sees  It,” 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 
lyrO  agency  so  moulds  public  opinion 
as  the  daily  press.  This  is  true, 
first  of  all,  because  the  morning  rains 
newspapers  and  the  evening  multiplies 
super-editions  of  the  daily  press.  It  is 
true,  in  the  second  place,  because  most 
people  use  no  other  source  for  their 
thought  creation  than  the  daily  press. 
Dr.  Moehlman,  of  Michigan  University, 
has  divided  the  day  up  for  the  average 
man  in  the  following  fashion:  42  per 
cent  sleeping  and  eating ;  33  per  cent 
livelihood:  12  per  cent  social  and 
recreation:  5  per  cent  transportation;  4 
per  cent  keeping  informed ;  3  per  cent 
religion.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  a  man’s 
time  is  devoted  to  eating  and  sleeping. 
During  33  per  cent  of  his  time  he  is 
concerned  with  making  a  living.  Twelve 
per  cent  of  his  time  is  expended  in  social 
duties  and  recreational  pursuits;  5  per 
cent  of  his  time  must  be  given  to  trans¬ 
portation;  4  per  cent  of  his  time  is  used 
in  becoming  informed  on  the  current 
topics  and  issues  and  problems  of  the 
day;  3  per  cent  of  the  time  goes  to 
religious  duties ;  1  per  cent  of  his  time 
to  politics.  In  four  per  cent  of  his  time 
the  average  man  must  be  made  to  think 
intelligently  on  great  national  and  inter¬ 
national  questions,  education,  crime,  and 
its  cure,  in  a  word,  on  all  the  problems 
of  civilization.  Four  per  cent  of  his 
time  only  means,  too,  that  in  the  main 
the  newspaper  must  fulfill  this  gigantic 
task,  if  it  is  accomplished  at  all. 

But  if  a  man,  however  keen  his 
jMjwcrs  of  observation,  must  supplement 
his  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  others,  let  it  be 
said  that  the  press  does  serve  him.  The 
newspaper  gives  eyes  to  the  community 
to  see  itself  and  to  see  the  world ;  the 
newspaper  gives  the  community  ears  to 
hear  itself  and  to  hear  the  whole  world 
as  it  moves  about  its  vast  and  intricate 
business  of  living;  the  newspaper  gives 
the  community  a  voice  by  which  it  may 
become  effectively  articulate. 

If  the  ears  of  the  newspaper  be  sen¬ 
sitive,  the  community  will  be  made  to 
hear  the  world.  The  world  not  only  of 
recorded  facts,  but  of  future  events 
which  not  only  cast  their  shadows  but 
their  sounds  as  well  before  them.  Sher¬ 
man’s  march  to  the  sea  was  an  event  ot 
the  Civil  War  but  it  was  vastly  more 
than  an  event.  Its  strategy  was  the 
practical  ending  of  the  war — through  it, 
those  who  had  ears  to  hear,  heard  the 
harbinger  of  Peace.  Crumbled  civiliza¬ 
tions,  too,  testify  mutely  to  ears  that  had 
no  power  to  detect  the  sounds  of  gather¬ 
ing  storm.  It  is  great  living,  this  hear¬ 
ing  the  inaudible  and  interpreting  it  to 
the  community. 

The  power  of  the  press  today  lies  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  eyes,  ears 
and  voice  to  the  community,  but  lies 
also  in  the  fact  that  today  it  is  in  a 
position  of  independence  never  before 
enjoyed. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  new’s- 
paper  is  one  of  the  “stranger  than  fic¬ 
tion’’  facts.  Beginning  as  a  trade  it  be¬ 
came  a  profession  and  then  developed 
into  an  industry. 

With  its  growth  into  an  industry  has 
come  profit  and  independence.  This._  I 
believe,  is  as  it  should  be.  Here  lies 
its  greatest  possibility  for  good  to  the 
community.  It  ceases  to  be  an  organ 
for  a  person  or  a  clan  or  a  clique  or 
even  a  crowd  and  it  becomes — what  it 
will.  To  the  three  ancient  foundations 
of  our  civilization,  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  church  can  now  be  added  the 
press.  Only  recently  I  heard  a  public 
man  of  high  position  say  that  the  news¬ 
paper  would  be  the  object  of  the  next 
great  reform.  It  is  possible  for  any  in¬ 
stitution  to  fail.  It  was  the  failure  of 
the  home  which  sent  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  to  ruin.  In  the  days  of  educa¬ 


tions  greatest  opportunities  glare  some 
of  her  greatest  shortcomings  and  de¬ 
fects.  The  church  never  lost  more 
heavily  than  in  the  day  of  her  alliance 
with  power.  The  present  power  of  the 
newspaper  holds  in  itself  no  future  as¬ 
surance.  All  depends  upon  the  use  of 
that  great  power. 

If  a  newspaper  did  nothing  more  than 
to  publish  facts  it  would  be  a  good 
newspaper  and  rank  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  other  article  of  necessity. 
But  in  view  of  the  power  of  the  press, 
its  opportunities  and  responsibilities  to 
influence  the  community,  I  believe  there 
falls  an  ethical  and  moral  obligation,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possession  of  these  facilities, 
not  borne  by  the  usual  great  industrial 
institution.  In  the  truest  sense  the 
newspaper  is  creative  and  at  least  the 
message  it  brings  need  not  die  with  the 
day.  It  is  at  this  point  that  there  falls 
the  ethical  and  moral  obligation. 

In  the  light  of  the  power  of  the  press 
I  believe  every  newspaper  man  should 
hold  before  him  every  day,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hard-boiled  facts  of  human  life, 
four  things — intelligent  inquisitiveness. 
Not  alone  what  are  the  facts,  but  where 
do  those  facts  lead,  to  what  do  they 
lead  back  and  to  what  do  they  lead  for¬ 
ward?  Life  in  its  truest  sense  is  an 
adventure  —  intelligent  inquisitiveness 
breaks  all  the  new  paths  which  become 
the  highways  of  tomorrow.  The  press 
as  one  of  the  four  institutions  should 
be  a  ground  breaker  of  thought  creation. 

The  modern  newspaper  holds  here  a 
place  of  great  strategy  and  opportunity. 
That  it  is  furnishing  strategic  leadership 
greater  than  ever  before  is  my  belief. 


Dr.  Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  speaking  as  a  public  servant  of 
long  experience,  outlined  the  function  of 
the  press  in  relation  to  a  democratic 
government.  His  address  in  substance 
follozvs: 

ASSUMING  for  our  purpose  that 
ethics  is  the  interrelationship  of  those 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  rights  and  best  interests  of 
others,  the  dominating  effect  of  a  news 
and  editorial  policy  might  well  be  con¬ 
strued  as  the  expression  of  newspaper 
ethics. 

There  w^as  a  time  when  every  great 
newspaper,  through  its  editor,  portrayed 
a  great  personality.  Newspapers  have 
now  to  a  large  extent  become  agencies 
that  chronicle  news  events  with  catchy 
headlines  which  are  universally  read, 
though  sometimes  the  text  following  may 
carry  a  different  message. 

The  subject  matter  in  reputable  jour¬ 
nals  is  faithfully  handled.  The  news 
features,  however,  have  largely  sub¬ 
merged  the  editorial  columns,  which  is  a 
definite  loss  to  the  readers  and  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  editorial  wTiters.  The  pub¬ 
lic  itself  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
imbalance  between  the  matured  opinions 
of  well-informed  men  and  that  which  is 
flashed  abroad  about  the  fitful  happenings 
of  a  day. 

There  is  no  insight  into  public  affairs 
comparable  to  that  of  the  trained  editorial 
mind.  Editorial  writers  may  have  been 
relegated  by  thoughtless  readers,  but  thev 
are  still  our  source  for  the  correlation  of 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  history  and 
conclusions  deduced  from  past  observa¬ 
tions  for  present  and  future  use. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  toward  crime 
gives  greatest  concern  to  thinking  people 
in  these  days.  United  press  support  of 
peace  officers  and  the  judiciary  is  of  first 
importance  in  this  movement.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  conception  of  man’s  duty  to  man 
seems  to  minimize  the  rights  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  substituting  apology,  protection  or 


Great  names  fill  the  plages  of  the  past,  every  shred  of  our  faith  and  every  bit 
of  men  who  were  great  newspaper  men  of  our  intelligence, 
in  their  day,  but  no  period  can  show  in  Discrimination  is  another  elemet  t  we 
brilliance  and  balance  of  matter  a  news-  need  to  cultivate.  The  French  ch  irac- 
paper  equal  to  the  modern  daily.  In-  terize  -Americans  as  “children."  That 
telligent  inquisitiveness  toward  the  best  we  are  not  children  in  some  things  we 
must  ever  lead  the  way.  know;  we  have  highly  developed 

We  realize  that  it  is  no  small  thing  specialists  in  almost  every  field  who 
to  hold  up  the  standard  which  works  “know  their  stuff.’’  The  criticism  of 
steadily  towards  a  goal  which  is  the  the  French  refers  to  our  general  critical 
measure  of  your  responsibilities.  You  intelligence,  our  failure  to  discriminate, 
suffer  from  sinister  sources  which  would  Life  is  made  up  of  fine  choices  of  in¬ 
prostitute  a  paper  for  personal  ends,  telligent  observation  and  keen  an.ilysis. 
The  struggle  is  ever  keen  to  be  first  in  By  such  discrimination  we  win  our  way. 
the  field  with  news.  Circulation  with  Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  interesting 
its  direct  faring  on  advertising  fur-  hypothetical  case  set  up.  A  schoolhouse 
nishes  another  very  real  temptation  and  window  was  broken.  Should  Johnnie  tell 
often  leads  a  newspaper  to  buy  circula-  on  Willie?  Yes?  No?  Thousands  of 
tion  by  catering  to  weak  sentimentality,  letters  were  sent  out  to  primary  classes 
1  was  a  child  when  Garfield  was  shot,  and  ot  up  to  university  students,  from 
I  remember  the  short  trial  given  to  the  laboring  men  to  professional  men.  The 
man  v;ho  shot  him  and  his  burial,  we  man  who  made  the  test  showed  me  the 
were  told,  in  quick  lime,  that  he  might  letters.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
the  more  quickly  return  to  dust  and  adults  said  Johnnie  should  not  tattle, 
oblivion.  Intelligence  must  guide  you  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  children  said 
as  to  whether  the  later  method  of  pub-  Johnnie  should  revMl  the  culprit.  Yes,, 
licity  given  the  criminal  and  of  featur-  No?  Fine  discrimination  is  needed  in 
ing  stories  written  from  criminal  cells,  the  countless  daily  problems  which  in- 
or  the  older  method  of  pronouncing  volve  not  alone  justice  but  the  security 
anathema  on  those  who  by  their  acts  of  the  state.  Self-government  in  college 
have  forfeited  their  right  to  citizenship  or  country  stands  or  falls  with  the 
is  the  more  intelligent  method,  this  in  answers  which  we  give, 
the  light  of  the  task  of  building  civili-  Courage,  too,  is  necessary.  I  should 
zation,  which  is  the  final  test  of  every  think  a  man  would  have  to  have  high 
institution.  courage  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  a 

A  newspaper  in  spite  of  its  power  has  newspaper,  but  as  Ben  Johnson 

at  least  but  one  court  of  appeal — public  *^’d,  unless  a  man  has  that  virtue  he  has 
opinion.  It  should  guard  jealously  that  security  for  preserving  any  other, 
public  opinion  which  passes  on  the  bo  courage  stands  not  only  as  a  necessity 
value  of  the  paper  to  the  welfare  of  proof  of  our  imniortality. 

the  community.  Great  newspapers  if  vision.  The  man 

they  are  not  to  be  here  today  and  to-  goes_  in  and  out  of  a  newspaper 

morrow,  be  cast  into  the  oven  and  office  is  in  no  danger  of  OTcoming  a 
burned,  must  build  on  sound  principles,  dreamy  sentimental  idealist.  He  is  a  hard- 
a  task  which  calls  for  every  minute  of  “^^ded  not  to  say  hard-boiled  person, 

our  time,  every  ounce  of  our  strength,  */*  impersonal  sort  of  place — dealing 

with  scores  of  human  beings  in  its 

columns,  some  honored,  some  dishonored 
because  the  facts  of  public  interest  have 
been  written  first  in  the  life  and  now  in 
publicity.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
newspaper  office  is  impersonal  not  to 
say  hard-boiled. 

But  for  all  this  it  is  possible  for  a 
newspaper  man  to  be  in  a  brave  and 
very  productive  sense  a  man  of  vision 


PRESS  AND  JUDICIARY  JOINT  PILLARS 
OF  GOVERNMENT,  SAYS  WORK 


sympathy  for  the  criminal  for  the  drastic 
punishments  of  the  past.  Tedious,  tech¬ 
nical  procedure  obtains  in  our  courts, 

where  once  concern  for  the  unprotected  ^o^al  enthusiasm.  It  is  pos- 

moved  justice.  There  are  of  course,  ^ible  for  a  newspaper  man  to  exerci«  a 
those  who  patronize  crime  and  protect  the  far-reaching  influence  as  an  inspiring 
ottender.  .  .  force  in  the  life  of  the  community  It 

Some  believe  that  our  crim.na  elements  is  to  ask  that  the  best 

rely  upon  newsi^pers  to  justify  their  things  men  think  and  the  finest  things 
crime  to  Jhe  public,  carry  an  appeal  to  ^hich  men  do  shall  be  given  recognitim 
possible  jurymen,  and  maybe  even  in-  in  the  newspapers  which  go  into  coUless 
fluence  the  courts.  But  our  present  day  homes  and  offices  each  day. 
civilization  has  developed  its  own  weak-  ft  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  i 
nesses.  Propaganda  urges  us  to  regard  certain  atmosphere  of  belief  in  the  com- 
criminals  as  mentally  sick,  or  irrespon-  munity  spirit  of  good  shall  permeate  the 
sible  through  defects  of  mind,  or  unfortu-  papers  which  are  given  such  consUnt 
nate  creatures  whose  moral  concepts  are  entrance  to  our  minds 
held  in  abeyance  by  drugs.  Theories  It  is  possible,  regardless  of  much  dis¬ 
have  been  spread  that  they  should  be  tressing  news  on  the  pages,  to  lay  down 
gently  dealt  with  as  erring  brothers,  or  a  newspaper,  feeling  that  the  spirit  of 
unmoral  types,  who  may  be  reconstructe<l.  the  thing  is  right,  that  the  press  is  the 
reformed  or  regenerated  to  a  normal,  product  of  clean  minds  applied  to  great 
wholesome  state  of  mind.  and  productive  tasks.  The  newspaper 

Congenital  defects  in  mental  organiza-  then  of  honesty  and  good-will  is  the  ally 
tion  cannot  be  rebuilt.  It  is  not  the  in-  of  every  good  citizen.  He,  too,  must 
sanity  of  the  once  sane  that  is  the  na-  help  to  produce  it.  So  will  another 
tional  menace  today,  but  the  moron  of  great  institution  find  its  relation  to 
variant  grades,  passing  as  sane  until  he  those  matters  which  are  the  concern 
outrages  social  custom  or  commits  an  of  the  human  community,  as  well  as  the 
atrocious  act.  If  ninety  per  cent  of  our  deepest  responsibility  of  our  twentieth 
education  comes  through  the  eye.  the  century  civilization.  And  I  should  like 
influence  of  the  press  on  these  impression-  my  closing  word  to  ^  in  thi  language 
ables  and  on  normal  youth,  which  is  al-  of  my  Patron  Saint  of  the  press,  Mr. 
ways  susceptible  to  suggestion,  is  in-  Dooley,  “A  man’s  head  will  not  go  far 


estimable. 

Many  defective  individuals  being  sub¬ 
merged  by  society  court  notice — their  pic¬ 
tures  with  headlines  in  newspapers  delight 
them— an  impelling  motive  to  commit 
atrocities  in  these  “children  of  a  day’’ 
who  have  forgotten  yesterday  and  can¬ 
not  visualize  tomorrow.  What  shall  be 
done  for  those  whose  disordered  brains 


wrong  if  his  heart  is  right.” 


RECEIVER  FOR  DAILY 


A.  J.  Fluke  has  been  appointed  receiver 
for  the  Shatvnee  (Okla.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  published  during  the  last  six  months 
by  Harry  A.  Stroud,  editor,  and  James 
.Arthur  Llovd,  business  manager.  Pub- 
misdirect  them  and  who  prey  upon  the  the  Journal  will  be  continued 

COLORTYPE  EARNINGS  UP 

Earnings  of  the  -American  Colortype 
Company  applicable  to  dividends  for  1^ 


lives  of  others  when  the  thought  suggests 
itself?  This  is  a  grave  problem  demand¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  society  the  world 
over. 

Publicity  on  the  one  hand  and  extreme  are  estimated  at  $4  a  share,  compared 
softness  in  punishing  crimes  on  the  other  with  $3.20  a  share  in  1927.  These  divi- 
(Continued  on  page  50)  (lends  are  payable  on  common  stock. 


rAUSTKI^i 


RUMANIA 


IN  Detroit  there  is  a  street  called 
“the  street  of  all  nations.”  Along 
its  length  of  approximately  two  miles 
live  representatives  of  twenty-four 
different  nations.  We  mention  this 
because  it  is  an  interesting  study, 
typical  of  many  sections  of  Detroit, 
for  52%  of  the  population  here  is 
foreign  born,  with  forty-one  distinct 
nationality  groups,  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  metropolitan  American 

city,  not  even  excluding  New  York, 

^  j  r  In  Detroit,  Free  Press  circulation 

noted  tor  its  nationalities. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  frankly  does  will  give  you  profits  from  agate  line 
^  not  circulate  to  the  lower  income  salesmanship,  not  mere  volume  alone. 

Thousands  of  these  people  fill  the  groups  among  this  52%  of  Detroit’s  Total  circulation  is  now  2 3  5,000  daily, 

common  labor  hopper  in  this  great  people,  but  you  can  go  along  with  it  301,000  Sunday,  concentrated  at  the 

industrial  centre.  While  their  wages  into  three  out  of  every  four  homes  door  steps  of  practically  every  single 

are  high  compared  to  the  scale  in  in  the  average,  better-than-average  family  in  the  entire  Detroit  area 

other  cities,  it  is  estimated  that  more  and  more  pretentious  residential  sec-  worth  advertising  to. 

than  140,000  families  of  this  type 
have  incomes  that  do  not  range  above 
the  $1,800  mark,  providing  as  a  max¬ 
imum  approximately  $5  per  week 
that  may  be  spent  on  other  than  life’s 
bare  necessities,  q 

Potential  prospect  selection  is  even 
more  necessary  here  than  in  any 
other  metropolitan  centre.  To  cover 


the  Detroit  market  means  careful 
choosing  and  analysis  in  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules.  Otherwise  there 
is  immense  waste  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  elimination  of  profits. 


tions  where  English  is  the  common 
denominator  of  language,  and  where 
a  newspaper  means  something  other 
than  the  perusal  of  “funnies”'  and 
moronic  pictures. 
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Addresses  Heard  By  Society  of  Editors 


MOST  SIGNIFICANT  OF  CHINESE  REVOLTS 
IS  AWAKENING  OF  JOURNAUSM 


Prof.  Vernon  Nash  of  Peking  Univer¬ 
sity,  speaking  on  Chinese  journalism, 
gave  the  editors  a  fresh,  unusual  close-up 
of  affairs  in  revolution-ridden  China. 
His  appeal  for  support  for  the  new  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University  to  put 
Chinese  students  in  touch  with  the  best 
journalistic  thought  of  the  world,  was  re¬ 
warded  when  the  Society  voted  $1,000  to 
assist  in  operating  the  school  during  the 
next  year.  His  ^dress  in  part  follows: 

) AMERICANS  generally  have  seemed 
to  me,  since  I  got  home,  to  have 
quite  a  distorted  idea,  a  quite  distorted 
picture,  of  the  situation  in  China,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  cables  have  been  pre¬ 
empted  by  military  and  diplomatic  affairs 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  much  more 
vital  things  in  China. 

I  am  frank  to  admit  at  once  that  that 
is  quite  natural  because  these  more  im¬ 
portant  movements  very  rarely  express 
themselves  in  overt  acts  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  easily  to  objective  reporting.  So 
we  get  military  news  in  diplomatic  ex¬ 
changes. 

Similarly,  diplomatic  exchanges  with 
paper  governments  are  relatively  incon¬ 
sequent.  What  matters  in  China  today 
is  the  psychological  reaction  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  our  expressions  and  to 
our  acts. 

The  supremely  important  fact  for  the 
whole  world  is  that  the  once  apathetic 
giant  is  now  awake  and  every  phase  of 
Chinese  life  is  feeling  the  touch  of 
modernization.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  metamorphosis  that  is  far-reaching  and 
deep-seated  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  however  slow  the  process 
may  seem  to  petulant  Westerners,  who 
forget  the  long  and  ^inful  stages  that  we 
went  through  getting  to  our  present 
state,  the  pace  to  the  mass  of  the 
Chinese  seems  dizzily  swift.  In  reality 
they  are  compressing  into  decades  stages 
of  development  upon  which  we  took  half 
centuries  and  centuries.  You  have  at 
least  a  half  dozen  simultaneous  revolu¬ 
tions  goit^  on  in  China  today,  in  addition 
to  the  political  overcurrent,  and  the 
marvel  is  that  there  isn’t  more  turmoil 
and  confusion,  instead  of  what  we  have 
got.  But  so  quietly  is  this  metamorphosis 
of  Chinese  life  taking  place  and  so  little 
attention  does  it  get  in  our  dispatches 
that  the  average  American  seems  to  me 
to  have  a  conception  of  China  that  is  at 
least  a  third  of  a  century  out  of  date. 

These  revolutions,  these  changes,  are 
the  important  and  significant  thing  in 
China  and  not  the  confusion  and  turmoil 
that  attends  them.  They  are  the  con- 


limited,  in  a  country  where  you  have  less 
than  7,000  miles  of  railway  in  4.125,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  This  supposi¬ 
tion  ignores  the  fact,  however,  that  there 
are  1,900  walled  cities  in  China,  cities 
large  enough  to  have  a  wall  around  them, 
33  of  which  have  over  1,000,000  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
metropolitan  journalism,  if  they  never  get 
a  railroad  system. 

In  each  of  the  larger  cities  of  China 
today  there  are  at  least  two  or  three 
newspapers  that  are  making  money 
honestly.  I  think  most  of  them  are 
making  money. 

The  Chinese  have  a  parallel  to  our 
standard  size  newspapers,  and  to  our  tab¬ 
loid,  in  what  they  call  the  big  and  little 
newspapers.  The  big  newspapers  are 
published  usually  in  the  morning  and  the 
little  papers  in  the  evening.  The  big 
papers  are  solid  and  conservative;  the 
little  papers  are  light,  frivolous,  and  sen¬ 
sational.  There  are  marked  imitations 
of  British  and  American  journalism. 
The  Ch’en  Poo,  or  Morning  Post  of 
Peking  is  a  most  interesting  conscious 
imitation  of  the  Morning  Post  of  London. 

Advertising  lin^e  is  mounting  month 
by  mcwith  in  China.  The  largest  class 
that  I  had  each  of  my  three  years  in 
Peking,  teaching  journalism,  was  in  prin¬ 
ciples  of  advertising,  and  most  of  the 
students  came  to  me  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Administration,  Chinese 
boys  and  girls  who  were  looking  forward 
to  going  into  business,  and  who  wanted 
to  learn  the  principles  of  advertising. 
We  can  assume  that  within  a  very  few 
years,  the  revenue  from  advertising  will 
make  it  possible  for  any  publisher  who 
wants  to  be  independent  to  do  so. 

Judged  by  quality  this  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalism  leaves  very  much  indeed  to  be 
desired.  It  has  all  the  evils  of  the  French 
press  raised  to  the  “nth”  degree;  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  these  Chinese 
papers  owned  by  these  men  are  simply 
subsidized  propaganda  sheets.  Despite 
this  fact,  and  Chinese  knowledge  of  it, 
the  papers  are  read  and  widely  influencing 
public  opinion.  With  censwship  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  power  in  various 
sections  oi  the  country,  and  with  perfect 
communication,  rumors,  both  spontaneous 
and  inspired,  riile  the  day.  There  never 
was  a  country,  I  believe,  in  which  the 
words  “It  is  reported  that”  were  so  badly 
overworked.  It  is  complex  enough  and 
baffling  enough  that  even  our  foreign 
news  agencies  have  had  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  clear  of  it.  Those  of  us  who  know 
the  situation  in  China  just  automatically 
and  almost  unconsciously  discount  about 


a  stable  government  with  which  to  deal. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  quite  fatuous 
evasion  since  stable  governmental  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  obtained  in  China  so  long 
as  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  are 
irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  continuance 
of  treaty  relations  which  are  unilateral 
in  application  and  humiliating  to  a  people 
which  has  become  nationally  self-con¬ 
scious.  Unsatisfactory  foreign  relations 
are  not  the  sole  cause  of  disorder  in 
China  by  any  means,  but  they  are  a 
major  one.  If  for  any  reasons  we  wait 
too  long  the  situation  may  easily  develop 
until  it  will  matter  little  for  a  long  term 
of  years  what  we  do.  By  such  a  policy 
of  delay  we  run  the  grave  risk  of  pro¬ 
voking  the  very  situation  which  we  most 
heartily  wish  to  avoid.  We  should  deal 
at  once  with  some  commission — I  thought 
of  this  this  afternoon  when  Senator 
Bingham  was  in  the  room,  because  it  is 
his  idea,  with  others — loosely  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  the  governments  holding  power 
in  the  various  parts  of  China  but,  above 
all,  broadly  representative  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Such  a  commission  is  actually 
in  existence  and  eager  to  deal  with  any 
government  which  will  receive  them.  If 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security  by  a 
temporary  interval  of  quiet,  if  we  adopt 
a  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  we  shall  ^ 
playing  straight  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  radicals.  The  whole  logic  of  the 
situation,  even  to  the  most  obtuse 
Chinese,  will  be,  “We  got  some  attention 
to  our  demands  when  there  was  a  period 
of  violence.  We  have  turned  to  the 
Moderates  as  the  ones  with  whom  the 
foreigners  could  and  would  deal  most 
readily,  and  are  getting  nowhere.  There¬ 
fore,  let’s  raise  hell  again.” 

Whatever  the  political  conditions. 


Chinese  journalism  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand  and  will  in  a  very  real  sense  be  the 
traffic  cop  directing  what  roads  China 
will  choose  to  take  in  this  swift  drive 
toward  modernization  that  is  on,  and  in 
a  preeminent  sense  the  choice  will  ^ 
between  Russia  and  America. 

The  expansion  of  newspapers  is  pro¬ 
ducing  an  overwhelming  demand  for 
journalistic  personnel  of  all  kinds.  What 
kinds  of  individuals  respond  to  this  de¬ 
mand  will  largely  determine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  future  Chinese  journalism. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  out  to  Yenching 
University  in  Peking,  or  as  it  has  been 
generally  called  in  this  country,  Peking 
University,  to  start  courses  in  journalism. 
Those  years  of  experimentation  have 
assured  us  that  a  choice  lot  of  young 
Chinese  will  flock  to  any  school  of 
journalism  which  can  offer  them  a  com¬ 
prehensive  preliminary  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  comparable  to  the  best  offered 
in  our  schools  of  journalism  in  America. 

These  most  promising  students  w«e 
attracted  by  two  things.  The  first  is  th^ 
are  sure  they  can  get  a  job.  I  never 
knew  students  anywhere  in  any  country 
that  weren’t  interested  in  what  was  going 
to  happen  when  they  got  their  diploma. 
Even  more  important  is  that  the  great 
dominant  waves  going  over  Chinese 
student  bodies  today  are  nationalistic 
and  they  see  in  journalism  inherently  a 
most  attractive  place  for  the  expression 
of  these  patriotic  purposes  which  are 
dominating.  There  was  never  a  strategic 
opportunity  more  ripe.  Immediately  in 
the  future  it  is  a  bit  pessimistic  for  them. 
They  can’t  see  where  they  can  fit  in 
exactly  on  these  subsidized  propaganda 
sheets,  but  the  situation  has  this  one  big 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


spicuous  thing,  however.^  Hence  the  best  90  per  cent  of  China  news,  figures  and 
r-t  -  everything  else,  because  we  know  how 

hard  it  is  to  run  these  things  down  to 
the  last  analysis,  and  authenticate  them. 
Most  of  the  terrible  things  you  read  about 
China  a  year  ago  never  happened.  They 
were  reported  to  have  happened. 

This  unfortunate  situation  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  clear  with  the  coming  of  a 
better  day  politically.  How  soon  that 
better  political  day  is  coming  depends 
a  good  deal  more  on  us  than  it  does  on 
the  Chinese.  They  are  determined  to  the 
last  man  that  foreign  oppression  and 
exploitation  of  them  has  got  to  cease. 
Inclined  traditionally  as  they  are  to  the 
teaching  of  their  sages  that  whenever  a 
man  resorts  to  force  he  admits  by  that 
very  fact  that  he  hasn’t  any  other  case, 
they  have  hc^d  that  they  might  get 
justice  and  fair  dealing  by  pacific  means. 
That  patience  broke  down  a  year  ago  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  there 
was  violence  and  for  the  first  time  most 
Western  governments  showed  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  be  conciliatory.  Backed  by  in¬ 
formal  assurances  of  our  governments 
that  treaty  revisions  would  be  under¬ 
taken  if  terrorism  ceased,  the  Chinese 
Moderates  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Radicals  from  power,  but  now  that  more 
peaceful  relations  between  the  Chinese 
and  Western  Nationals  have  been  re¬ 
stored,  our  governments  begin  to  hedge 
and  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  formula 
that  they  will  act  as  soon  as  they  have 


reporting  concerning  China  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  analytical  rather  than 
narrative,  and  ;t  isn’t  surprising  that  one 
hears  rumors  of  publishers  who  are 
restless,  complaining  that  their  China 
correspondents  are  sending  them  essays 
instead  of  news  despatches. 

May  I  point  this  important  fact  out 
to  you :  The  British  have  been  in  great 
difficulties,  due  to  the  partial  alienation 
of  Chinese  good  will,  and  because  so 
much  of  our  American  news  comes  to 
us  through  the  mediation  of  British 
channels,  the  cable  dispatches  have  re¬ 
flected  the  situation  which  confronts  the 
British,  the  difficulties  which  they  are 
having  and  have  had.  We  do  not  get  a 
true  picture  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  American  interests  in  China. 

The  most  significant  of  the  Chinese 
revolutions  has  been  the  simplification  of 
their  written  language,  and  that  simpli¬ 
fication  has  been  followed  swiftly  by 
phenomenal  increase  in  literacy,  and  as 
has  been  the  case  in  every  country  the 
number  and  circulation  of  newspapers 
creeps  right  closely  up  behind  the  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  those  able  to 
read. 

Most  statistics  on  China  are  simply 
broad  guesses.  In  the  newspaper  world, 
as  in  the  realm  of  vital  statistics,  a  high 
birth  rate  and  a  high  death  rate  go 
together.  Some  have  held,  however,  that 
the  field  for  expansion  in  China  is  quite 


342,752  Wage  Earners 
IN  MICHIGAN 

(Outside  of  Detroit) 

Earn  the  Largest  Average  Wage  of  all 
North  Central  States 


The  average  wage  paid  342,752  wage  earners  in  Michigan 
(outside  of  Detroit)  according  to  the  latest  United  States 
government  census  was  $1,543.00.  This  is  the  larger 
average  wage  paid  in  the  north  central  states  and  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  small  amount  in  only  five  states. 

These  figures  include  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
where  wages  are  much  lower  than  in  the  Booth  Newspaper 
Area.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  figures  for  The  Booth 
Newspaper  Area  only,  the  average  would  be  considerably 
higher. 

These  eight  evening  newspapers  reach  this  concentrateo 
buying  power — they  are  the  only  newspapers  in  seven  of 
the  centers  and  the  dominant  and  only  evening  medium  in 
the  eighth. 


Combined  Daily  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 

271,662 

Saginaw  Daily  News 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


Grand  Rapids  Press 

Flint  Daily  Journal _ 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Bay  City  Daily  Times 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Eastern  Repretentativa 
SO  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ.  Western  Representetipe 
6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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The  Pony  Autoplate  Machine 


THE  DANVILLE  REGISTER 

April  12,  1928. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  which  we  have  operated 
since  September,  1922,  has  given  entirely  satisfactory  service. 

This  equipment  has  undoubtedly  speeded  up  our  plate-making.  One  man  docs  the  work  on 
our  morning  edition  and  one  man  on  the  afternoon  edition. 

The  fact  that  the  plate  is  finished  and  ready  for  the  pressroom  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
machine,  much  time  is  saved  in  handling  the  last  two  plates.  These  go  thru  the  plant  in  a  few 
minutes,  giving  us  the  shortest  possible  gap  between  closing  the  forms  and  the  press  start. 

H.  B.  TRUNDLE,  General  Manager. 


The  SINGLE  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  Machine 

/CONSISTS  of  two  of  the  three  units  of  a  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine.  It  is  identical  in  operation  and  output 
^  with  the  popular  Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  but  its  producing  capacity  may  be  doubled  at  any  time  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  adding  a  second  casting  mechanism.  Thus  it  becomes  a  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  Machine. 

The  second  casting  unit  may  be  had  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  costs  with  its  operating  mechanism  but  $2800- 

Price  $6250 


Has  Scrapped  The  Hand  Box 
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JOURNALISM  AWAKENS  AS 
CHINA  REVOLTS 


(Continued  from  page  42) 


difference  from  our  schools  of  journalism 
in  this  country :  at  least  three-fourths  of 
our  students  expect  to  go  out  and  start 
a  paper.  China  is  back  in  that  golden 
age  still  when  plenty  of  ambitions  and 
$3,000  will  start  i  newspaper,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  now  is  the  accepted  time  for  us 
to  give  any  help  which  they  may  desire. 

After  three  years  of  pioneering  in  that 
journalism  work  out  there,  the  University 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  on  with  it. 

I  was  on  a  three  year  contract,  admittedly 
just  to  test  out  the  field,  and  prticularly 
to  get  the  language.  I  said.  Yes,  I 
couldn’t  imagine  not  being  able  to  go 
ahead  with  it,  but  only  if  we  could  get 
three  conditions  settled.  The  first  was 
that  I  wanted  to  go  home  and  get  a  lot 
more  technical  training  in  the  field  of 
education  for  journalism  to  fit  myself 
for  it.  I  hope  I  am  doing  that  this  year 
in  graduate  work  under  Dean  Walter 
Williams  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  second  thing  was  that  we  might 
get  some  outstanding  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  affiliate  themselves  with  us  per¬ 
manently  so  we  might  have  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  and  guidance  in  admin¬ 
istrative  and  academic  affairs.  That  has 
been  assured  us  now  also  by  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  which  has  agreed  to  make  an 
experiment  of  a  Class  A  School  of 
Journalism  at  Peking  University,  a  joint 
undertaking  of  our  two  universities. 

The  third  objective  was  our  old  friend 
adequate  funds,  funds  equal  to  the 
enormity  of  the  opportunity  that  faces 
us.  From  the  very  first  I  hoped  that  a 
group  of  American  publishers  might  see 
in  this  thing  an  attractive  opening  for  the 
expression  of  good  will  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  world  would  feel  toward 
this  new  and  expanding  journalism  in 
China.  That  this  wasn’t  an  unfounded 
hope  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  I 
am  able  to  say  to  you  tonight  that  Walter 
A.  Strong,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs, 
and  Robert  P.  Scripps,  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers,  have  already  indicated 
their  willingness  to  be  one  of  ten  pub¬ 
lishers  to  underwrite  the  first  five  years 
of  our  existence  as  a  school.  Several 
others  have  been  considering  the  matter 
very  favorably.  I  don’t  like  to  say  I 
have  a  poultry  yard  when  I  have  only 
an  incubator,  but  things  are  going  on  so 
well  in  the  incubator  that  I  have  the 
chickens  out  in  the  yard,  and  have  had 
them  out  there  some  time,  in  my  mind. 

A  number  of  newspaper  men  whom  I 
have  interviewed  on  this  subject,  have 
said  to  me  that  they  felt  it  would  a 
happy  circumstance  if  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  would  see 
fit  to  take  one  of  these  shares,  and  then 
if  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  would  do  the  same  thing, 
these  prospective  newspaper  workers  in 
China,  these  men  and  women  going  out, 
would  go  out  in  the  consciousness  that 
they  owed  their  preliminary  training  in 
part  at  least  to  the  whole  body  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

Cooperation  of  that  kind  involves  a 
commitment  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  five  years.  That  means  a  minimum 
annual  budget  of  the  school  of  $10,000 
a  year  in  the  first  five  years.  We  believe 
that  in  five  years  we  can  make  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  will  lead  to  the  finding  of 
funds  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  school.  We  can  do  a  large  and 
worthwhile  piece  of  work  on  that  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  money  because  we 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  a  great  going 
concern,  the  largest  of  the  Western 
universities  in  China. 

Three  other  great  American  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  addition  to  Missouri 
have  placed  their  stamp  of  approval  on 
our  work  by  affiliating  themselves  with 
us  in  the  field  of  instruction  and  training 
in  other  lines.  Some  of  you  have  doubt¬ 
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Addresses  Heard  By  Society  of  Editors 


less  seen  the  news  a  few  months  ago  of 
the  affiliation  of  Harvard  with  us,  the 
setting  aside  of  $2,000,000  in  the  field  of 
research  in  Chinese  culture.  Princeton 
will  sponsor  our  Department  of  Social 
and  Political  Science.  The  Professor  of 


political  science  of  Princeton  will  go  out 
there  to  spend  a  year  with  us  as  exchange 
professor  of  political  science.  Wellesley 
calls  itself  a  sister  college  to  our  women’s 
college  and  is  helping  in  the  realm  of 
higher  education  for  women. 


SPORTS  DIG  EVER  MORE  DEEPLY  INTO 
NEWSPAPER’S  EDITORIAL  SPACE 

- By  E.  ROBERT  STEVENSON  _ 


Editor,  Waterbury  Republican-American 


Mr.  Stevenson,  reporting  in  the  place 
of  the  late  Will  Owen  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal  and  chairman 
for  the  past  two  years  of  the  committee 
on  sports,  presented  the  results  of  the 
suri'cy  zehieh  he  hurriedly  assembled 
after  Mr.  Jones’  death  a  few  weeks  ago. 
His  report  in  substance  follows: 

many  newspapers  to  which  questions 
^  were  sent,  20  returned  reports.  These 
jjapers,  however,  are  located  in  all  i)arts 
of  the  country.  They  are  in  cities  large 
and  small  and  of  great,  medium  and 
mixlest  circulations.  Thus  they  give  a 
fair  cross-section  for  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  papers  replying  are : 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Detroit 
News,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  Boston  Globe,  Hartford  Times, 
C  anton  (Ohio)  News,  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal,  Baltimore  Ez'ening  Sun, 
New  Bedford  Standard,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  Post,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  Mihivtukee  Journal,  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald,  Hartford  Courant,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Kcuisas  City- 
Star,  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Water¬ 
bury  Re  publican- Amencan. 

Sporting  departments  are  making  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  sjwce  until  dis¬ 
tracted  m.anaging  editors  are  wondering 
when  the  growth  in  this  department  of 
news  will  cease.  It  appears  to  move  in 
the  well-known  circle,  an  increased 
quantity  stimulating  more  interest  and 
consequently  more  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  readers  who  constantly  ask  for 
more,  or  at  least  absorb  more  as  it  is 
given  to  them.  The  wire  services  have 
markedly  added  to  their  volume  of  sports 
coverage,  aided  by  the  advent  of  the 
modern  printer  machines  which  have  so 
facilitated  the  movement  of  news  over 
and  above  what  the  Morse  wire  could 
carry. 

.^breast  of  the  demand,  the  .Associated 
Press  has  organized  a  segregated  sports 
department  with  12  men  assigned  for 
special  coverage.  Eight  months  ago, 
when  this  department  was  put  into  effect, 
8  men  were  considered  sufficient  but  four 
nore  have  been  added.  In  the  past, 
coverage  of  the  exhibition  matches  down 
South  had  to  be  arranged  by  special  as¬ 
signment  men  from  staffs  of  interested 
newspapers  or  by  syndicates.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  the  A.  P.  has  been 
covering  these  matches. 

The  United  Press  is  carrying  three 
times  the  sport  news  it  carried  three 
years  ago,  according  to  its  sports  editor, 
Frank  Getty.  International  News  re¬ 
ports  that  it  carries  5000  words  of  sports 
news  daily  out  of  a  total  of  45,000  in  a 
full  13-hour  report. 

A  survey  of  New  York  newspapers 
made  recently  by  Editor  &  Pubi.ishf.r 
disclosed  that  the  Herald-Tribune  has 
shown  an  increase  of  six  columns  in  four 
years  in  the  sports  section.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  local  news  of  this  paper  is 
devoted  to  sports.  As  shown  by  this 
survey,  the  Herald-Tribune  increased  its 
sporting  news  as  follows,  starting  with 
\9%  columns  of  sports  in  1924;  22 
in  1925;  24^  in  1926,  and  25  columns, 
or  more  than  three  full  pages,  in  1927. 
During  the  same  period  news  classified 
as  local  fell  off  two  columns,  domestic 
news  increased  two  columns,  and  inter¬ 
national  news  shot  up  six  columns.  Since 
1924  this  newspaper  is  shown  to  have 
added  12  columns  or  a  page  and  a  half 
of  financial  news,  while  other  depart¬ 
ments  bulked  together  showed  a  total 
increase  of  ten  columns. 


The  New  York  Times  makes  an  even 
more  interesting  showing.  A  little  over 
two  pages,  18J4  columns,  were  devoted 
to  sports  by  the  Times  in  1924.  In  1927 
the  coverage  of  athletic  events  had 
grown  to  28^i  columns.  For  the  week 
ending  Feb.  18  this  year,  the  Times  de¬ 
voted  25J4  columns  to  sports  as  com¬ 
pared  with  25K  columns  in  the  Herald- 
Tribune.  Using  July  as  the  index  month 
in  three  years  from  1924  to  1927  the  total 
reading  matter  in  the  Times,  as  reported 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  been  boost¬ 
ed  64  columns  or  eight  full  pages. 

The  World  devoted  16 columns  to 
sp.orts  in  1924  and  had  increased  to 
2054  in  1927.  The  sports  news  in  that 
publication  represents  25  per  cent  of  all 
its  news  and  40  per  cent  of  all  local 
news. 

While  New  York  papers  have  plunged 
forward  in  the  space  given  over  to  sports 
during  the  past  year,  the  20  papers  all 
over  the  United  States  from  which  re¬ 
ports  were  received  for  this  meeting  do 
not  show  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  been  showing  similar  increases. 


third  over  what  it  gave  to  sports  ihree 
years  ago. 

One  paper  reports  a  decrease,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “A  ten-day  average  in  March, 
1928  showed  14.85  columns  devoted  to 
sports  news,  while  the  average  for  the 
same  ten  days  in  1927  showed  17.05 
columns  of  sports  news.” 

Two  worried  editors  note  that  “the 
pressure  upon  columns  devoted  to  sports 
tends  to  increase  constantly  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  news  within  bounds,”  and 
“we  give  more  really  than  we  should  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reduce  after  having  once 
expanded.” 

The  high  percentage  of  sports  news  in 
relation  to  other  news  in  the  paper  as 
shown  in  the  New  York  publications  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  not  carried  out  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  .As  Sunday  papers,  with 
space  wide  open,  are  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them 
in  this  study.  The  papers  reporting,  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  per¬ 
centage  sports  space  takes  of  all  that  is 
devoted  to  reading  matter,  showed  a 
range  all  the  way  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
Five  papers  reported  10  per  cent,  four  12 
per  cent,  two  13  per  cent,  one  1354  per 
cent,  one  14  per  cent,  one  15  per  cent,  one 
15  to  20  per  cent,  one  16  to  20  per  cent, 
one  19  per  cent  and  one  20  per  cent. 

Between  amateur  sports  and  profes¬ 
sional  the  struggle  for  space  grows 
sharper,  with  managing  editors  favoring 
amateur,  and  the  outlook,  on  that  account, 
giving  a  prospect  that  the  future  news¬ 
paper  will  give  the  sand  lots  at  least  an 
equal  run  with  the  pay-as-you-enter  t>pe. 
It  was  an  amateur  sport,  presuming  that 
college  football,  played  for  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  .Alma  Mater  at  ever-increasing 


In 

answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  prices  for  tickets  and  cached  by'super* 
t  a  „  j.._ .  experts  is  still  amateur,  that  had  a  most 


they  had  increased  sports  space  during 
the  past  year,  15  answered  “No”  while 
five  said  that  they  had,  and  one  of  these 
five  was  a  New  York  paper.  One  an¬ 
swered  that  while  it  had  not  increased 
in  the  last  year,  it  had  increased  one- 


important  part  in  the  past  10  years  in  ex¬ 
panding  interest  in  sports,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  expansion  of  newspaper  space 
Editors  are  in^ressed  by  crowds.  When 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


INTERESTING 

INFORMATIVE 

INTRIGUING 

The  wonders  of  science  pave  the  way  for  progress.  Every 
front-page  is  a  “black  on  white”  example  of  this  statement. 
Our  daily  news  service  gives  you  complete  coverage  of 
every  phase  of  scientific  accomplishment — and  woven  in 
each  authentic  statement  is  the  drama  that  makes  “human 
interest”  stories.  Our  wire  services  keep  your  readers  on 
their  toes  for  scientific  news,  for  we  cover  all  important 
meetings.  Five  other  syndicated  services  will  fill  your 
needs  for  the  body  of  your  paper. 

We  are  glad  to  send  samples  to  you — a  week’s  trial  of  any 
feature  (with  the  exception  of  the  wire  service)  ...  a  wire 
or  card  will  bring  them  to  you  special  delivery. 

Visit  our  booth  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  A  member  of  our 
staff  will  be  delighted  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
SCIENCE  SERVICE  material. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

21st  and  B  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Circulation  of  Texas  Newspapers 

As  shown  by  statements  made  to  tlie  Government  and  filed  with  the  Post- 
office  Department,  showing  increase  or  decrease  during  the  past  six  months. 


CIRCULATION 


(Daily  and  Sunday  Average  on  7-Day  Papers) 


Change  in  Last 


Newspapers — 

Apr.  1, 

Oct.l, 

Apr.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Apr.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Apr.  1, 

6  Months 

1.  FORT  WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 

1925 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1927 

1928 

Gain 

Loss 

93,045 

91,682 

101,875 

109,620 

110,065 

108,758 

114,246 

5,488 

•  •  •  • 

Evesini  anS  SaaSay  A«ara(< 

2.  Dallas  News  . 

71,822 

75,421 

79,333 

79,612 

84,181 

85,174 

86,952 

1,778 

3.  Houston  Chronicle . 

74,184 

74,341 

78,111 

81,366 

82,650 

82,691 

84,586 

1,625 

4.  Houston  Post  Dispatch.. 

54,206 

54425 

57,925 

60,543 

61444 

62,986 

63496 

310 

5.  Dallas  Tinies-Herald . 

54,473 

56,498 

60,483 

60,912 

61409 

61401 

61,819 

318 

6.  Houston  Press . 

28,435 

30,502 

33487 

35483 

38433 

41,798 

43,191 

1493 

7.  San  Antonio  Light . 

33,098 

34,334 

36,340 

36,952 

38,887 

40,921 

42,851 

1,930 

8.  San  Antonio  News . 

31,659 

34,143 

35409 

40,315 

40,168 

39447 

41,445 

1498 

9.  San  Antonio  Express . 

36,016 

36,810 

37412 

38,044 

39,177 

39,464 

40,455 

991 

10.  Dallas  Journal . 

41,699 

41,790 

40487 

47,044 

41475 

39,440 

40,037 

597 

11.  Dallas  Dispatch . 

26,635 

30,796 

32,477 

33,776 

32,957 

35491 

36,198 

307 

12.  Fort  Worth  Press . 

12,263 

17,916 

21,846 

24,834 

28,662 

29,063 

30413 

1450 

.... 

13.  FORT  WORTH 

RECORD-TELEGRAM 

.... 

.... 

21,603  24,032  25,699  27,714  29,966 

2,252 

14.  Beaumont  Enterprise - 

23,895 

23,409 

22,378 

22426 

23,498 

24,475 

25,080 

605 

15.  Wichita  Times . 

15,783 

18,400 

18,105 

20,308 

21499 

22,409 

23,318 

909 

16.  Waco  News-Trihune _ 

19,871 

20437 

20422 

20,345 

20,352 

20,420 

21,784 

1,364 

17.  Wichita  Falls  Rec.-News 

10,834 

12,310 

15,770 

17,572 

18407 

18425 

21,049 

2,724 

18.  El  Paso  Herald . 

21,396 

21483 

20413 

.  20,018 

18,920 

19460 

440 

19.  El  Paso  Post . 

8,388 

10,726 

12,015 

14,010 

16,679 

17,500 

18,925 

1,425 

20.  Amarillo  Daily  News. . . 

8,454 

8,543 

11,425 

13,720 

16456 

17,430 

17,486 

56 

21.  El  Paso  Times . 

13,846 

13,736 

13,916 

14,858 

14477 

15,110 

10,135 

4,975 

22.  Austin  American . 

13,541 

14470 

15,862 

15,125 

14,702 

14468 

14466 

2 

23.  Beaumont  Journal . 

8,725 

10,389 

10,725 

11,459 

12,426 

13,081 

13,332 

251 

.  .  ^  - 

24.  Waco  Times  Herald . 

12,684 

12,033 

12,386 

12,845 

12,900 

13,033 

14427 

1,194 

25.  Galveston  News . 

11460 

12437 

12,150 

12,963 

11,928 

11,578 

26.  .4marillo  Glohe . 

5,716 

6,542 

5,531 

6,438 

9475 

9,195 

9,360 

165 

.  .  .  . 

27.  Austin  Statesman . 

6,643 

6,760 

6,445 

6,863 

7,070 

7,089 

8,051 

962 

COMPILED  BY 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  AND  RECORD-TELEGRAM 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS— LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 
OVER  125,000  DAILY  COMBINATION— OVER  125,000  SUNDAY.  CHARTER  MEMBER  ABC 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Pres,  and  Pnblisher  A.  L.  SHUMAN,  Vice  Pres,  and  Advertising  Director 

NO  PREMIUMS,  PRIZES  OR  CONTESTS— JUST  A  NEWSPAPER 
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Addresses  Heard  By  Society  of  Editors 


SPORTS  DIG  INTO  THE 
EDITORIAL  PAGE 


^Continued  from  page  44 J 

they  saw  the  multiplied  thousands  in  the 
arenas  for  football,  they  turned  space  that 
had  been  grudgingly  withheld  before  to 
sports  editors  who  kept  what  they  thus 
acquired  and,  as  usual,  begged  for  more. 
As  one  newspaper  lamentingly  reports, 
“‘once  the  sports  department  get  it  you 
can’t  take  it  away  from  them.”  Whether 
the  football  crowds  just  naturally  drifted 
from  an  interest  in  football  to  other 
sports  or  were  led  by  s^rts  departments 
is  a  matter  for  speculation. 

Of  the  20  papers,  seven  state  that  pro¬ 
fessional  sport  holds  predominating  space 
in  their  columns  while  seven  give  it  to 
amateur.  Four  split  fifty-fifty,  while  two 
are  not  certain  what  their  figures  for  the 
year  would  show.  Professional  baseball, 
naturally,  is  the  sport  that  swings  the 
space  heavily  to  the  professional  side  of 
the  count.  One  paper  makes  the  surpris¬ 
ing  report  that  it  devotes  twice  as  much 
space  to  amateur  as  it  does  to  professional 
sports.  Another  gives  75  per  cent  of  its 
sports  space  to  amateur  as  against  pro¬ 
fessional. 

Every  paper  except  one  reports  that 
special  encouragement  is  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  amateur  sports  in  its  terri¬ 
tory.  This  is  done  by  offering  prizes, 
cups,  trips  to  interesting  places,  etc.,  to 
winners,  both  girls  and  boys,  n»i  and 
women,  in  athletic  carnivals,  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  tennis  and  golf  tourn¬ 
aments,  marble  and  top  spinning  contests. 
One  Southern  paper  conducted  contests  in 
amateur  bicycle  races  last  year.  .Another 
has  two  of  its  sports  staff  e.xclusively  on 
amateur  sports.  It  notes  that  they  cover 
all  forms  of  athletics  in  high  schools,  in 
the  amateur  league  of  the  city,  and  the 
recreation  department  of  the  city.  This 
comprises  100  teams  of  amateurs  who 
play  a  schedule  each  summer.  They  see 
that  coverage  is  given  to  shop  football 
leagues,  a  skating  association,  rowing, 
sail  boating  and  motor  boating,  all 
amateurs,  and  pve  a  vast  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  to  bowling  leagues.  In  bowling, 
100,000  men  and  women  of  the  city  are 
engaged  regularly,  which  makes  scores 
and  averages  first-class  news.  Churches, 
factories,  retail  stores,  wholesale  houses, 
creameries,  garages,  and  all  kinds  of 
business  institutions  are  represented  in 
these  amateur  leagues. 

I  have  given  rather  more  attention  to 
that  as  showing  particularly  what  is 
possible  in  that  city  and  possible  in  other 
cities  in  developing  more  of  the  amateur 
sport  and  interest  in  the  amateur  sport. 

Having  in  mind  the  warm  discussion 
stirred  at  this  gathering  last  year  over 
the  question  of  free  newspaper  develop¬ 
ment  of  commercialized  sports,  especially 
prize  fights,  the  questionnaire  on  which 
this  report  is  bas^  included  the  query: 
‘‘Is  there  an  improvement  in  the  free 
promotion  of  commercialized  sports, 
especially  prize  fights?”  Nine  believe 
there  has  been  an  improvement  while  nine 
contend  there  has  been  none.  One,  per¬ 
haps  believing  in  peace  at  any  price,  is 
non-committal,  while  the  twentieth 
challenges  with  the  following: 

“I  am  not  particularly  in  sympathy 
with  the  crabbing  so  many  indulge  in 
when  discussing  the  free  publicity  secured 
by  baseball  and  prize  fight  promoters  who 
gain  a  tremendous  profit  from  these 
events.  In  the  last  analysis  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  need  to  give  one  more  line 
of  type  to  advance  notices  of  prize  fights 
and  baseball  games  than  they  think  is 
essential  to  satisfy  reader  interest  and 
promote  circulation.  If  they  give  too 
much  it  merely  proves  that  their  news 
judgment  is  bad.  In  every  city  there  is  a 
daily  referendum  on  this  subject  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  test  his  judgment  may 
very  easily  do  so.  We  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  s{^e  devoted  to  professional 
sports  and  discover  whether  or  not  the 
readers  prefer  less.  The  fact  that  some¬ 
body  is  making  a  lot  of  money  because  he 
is  printing  this  particular  tyfte  of  news 


seems  to  me  not  to  be  germane.  Why  not 
yell  concerning  the  vast  amount  of  space 
given  to  securities  markets  by  news¬ 
papers.” 

Another  states :  “We  can  see  no  im¬ 
provement  in  demands  for  free  promotion 
of  commercialized  sports.  The  demand 
for  such  space  is  beyond  all  reason  or 
fairness,  particularly  in  prize  fights  and 
professional  hockey.” 

Still  another:  “We  confine  our  pre¬ 
fight  boxing  news  to  critical  opinion  by 
experts,  and  never  use  the  press  agents’ 
ballyhoo.  A  day  or  two  or  three  before 
a  championship  fight  we  bring  the  lead 
story  out  to  the  first  page.  We  found 
that  our  broadcasting  fights  by  radio  ex¬ 
tended  the  circle  of  interested  persons  to 
include  the  family  fireside,  and  therefore 
made  news  worthwhile  for  page  one  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sports  page.  Broadcasting 
details  has  increased  rather  than  hurt  the 
sale  of  fight  extras,  too." 

There’s  the  bone,  if  any  desire  to  seize 
it,  for  a  fight. 

The  final  question  put  to  the  news¬ 
papers  read:  “What  one  thing,  as  you 
see  it,  is  outstandingly  in  need  of  correc¬ 
tion?” 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers : 

“The  outstanding  correction  in  our 
sports  department  is  to  reduce  the  over¬ 
whelming  volume  of  baseball  news  in 
comparison  with  news  given  other  lines 
of  sports.  Here  in  the  Far  West  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  as  to  the  advisability 
of  handling  daily  throughout  the  season 
the  box  scores  of  the  National  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Leagues.” 

“The  outstanding  abuse  in  the  sports 
department  is  the  hookup  between  sjwrts 
editors  and  sporting  events,  especially 
boxing  and  wrestling.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  that  sports  editors  be  paid  only 
by  their  newspapers  as  it  is  for  city 
editors  and  managing  editors  to  have  no 
employers  except  the  newspapers  they 
represent.” 

“The  one  thing  that  needs  correction  in 
the  sports  department  work  is  the  same 
thing  that  needs  correction  throughout 
journalism  in  all  its  departments;  that  is, 
more  highly  paid  men  so  rewarded  be¬ 
cause  they  are  of  a  higher  caliber.” 


“More  scrutiny  in  editing.” 
“Better  writing.” 


“More  unusual  art  work.” 


good  friend  Tom  Wallace  of  Louisville 
will  not  agree  with  it.  Mr.  Wallace,  will 
vou  lead  that  discussion,  please? 

TOM  WALLACE,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  oughtn’t 
to  worry  too  much  about  too  great  a 
volume  of  sporting  news  in  our  papers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  some  of  the 
best  reading  matter  we  have  provided,  it 
is  well  written.  Usually  it  is  villainously 
written,  but  if  it  is  written  by  intelligent, 
discriminating  and  able  men,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  pretty  clearly  demonstrated 
that  so  long  as  it  is  straight,  not  used 
improperly  to  promote  improper  causes, 
it  is  an  excellent  department. 

Personally  I  don’t  think  we  have  any¬ 
thing  in  newspapers  that  is  more  inspiring 
to  read  than  a  good  racing  report.  It  is 
a  great  deal  more  agreeable  and  saves 
you  money  sometimes  to  read  a  good 
racing  report  instead  of  getting  in  the 
crowd  to  see  the  race.  It  is  especially  so 
at  the  Kentucky  Derby.  It  has  grown  so 
large  that  it  is  a  physical  hardship  even 
aside  from  the  betting. 

.  I  think  good  baseball  reports  have  the 
same  value.  I  think  the  trouble  with 
sporting  departments  is  that  they  fall  too 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  incapable 
writers  whose  conception  of  writing  is  an 
abundance  of  slang  and  whose  slang  is 
sometimes  so  cryptic  that  the  average 
newspaper  reader  doesn’t  really  under¬ 
stand  their  reports. 

-As  to  these  departments  growing  too 
great,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  there  is  any 
objection  whatever  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  newspapers  becoming 
larger;  as  long  as  they  have  enough  ad¬ 
vertising,  they  may  grow  as  large  as  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica. 


the  Denver  Advertising  Club.  In  his  pe¬ 
tition  he  declared  that  the  name  belongs 
to  the  national  group  of  the  same  name 
with  which  the  advertising  club  is  affili¬ 
ated. 


BROOKLYN  PUBLISHER  IN  EUROPE 

Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  and  Mrs. 
Gunnison  are  now  in  Europe,  where  they 
will  make  an  extended  tour.  On  April 
21  they  flew  by  plane  from  Amsterdam 
to  Paris,  encountering  some  rain  and 
hail  during  the  flight.  After  a  motor 
trip  through  France,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gun¬ 
nison  plan  to  fly  to  London  for  a  visit 
to  England  and  Scotland.  In  Amster¬ 
dam  the  Brooklyn  publisher  and  his  wife 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  annual 
Tulip  Show  by  Queen  Wilhelmina. 


ORGANIZE  FOR  LOWDEN 


DENVER  B.  B.  B.  ENJOINED 

The  new  Better  Business  Bureau 
formed  recently  in  Denver  by  a  group 
of  merchants  has  been  temporarily  en¬ 
joined  from  using  that  name  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  J.  E.  Moorhead,  president  of 


Publisher*  Establish  Headquarters  ia 
Chicago  to  Promote  Candidacy 

A  Publishers’  Lowden-for-President 
club  has  been  organized  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago  in  charge  of  Irl  H.  Mar¬ 
shall,  it  was  announced  Wednesday. 
Publishers  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  represented.  Will  V.  Tufford, 
of  Clinton,  la.,  secretary  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  is  president. 
John  H.  Harrison,  publisher  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News,  Inland 
president,  and  Norman  B.  Black,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  are 
vice-presidents. 

H.  L.  Williamson,  secretary  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association,  in  an  open  letter 
to  publishers,  says,  “If  Frank  O.  Lowden 
is  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
President,  I  feel  sure  that  he  can  be 
elected,  and  when  he  takes  office  we  can 
feel  sure  he  will  show  an  understanding 
interest  in  legislation  we  need  for  the 
newspaper  world.” 


“Ellimination  from  all  promotion  and 
alleged  news  matter  concerning  coming 
events  of  the  ridiculous  and  patently  un¬ 
true.” 

"Higher  grade  people  are  needed  in  the 
average  newspaper  sports  department. 
They  need  to  be  free  from  obligation  to 
local  promoters  of  prize  fights  and  wres¬ 
tling  matches.  Some  get  a  cut  in  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  while  others  get  ten  times  the 
number  of  tickets  they  are  entitled  to  and 
give  free  publicity  in  exchange.” 


“Drive  out  the  professional  promoter’s 
lying  press  agent,  who  manufactures  fueds 
between  fighters;  who  has  the  promoter 
sitting  up  nights  worrying  himself  into 
the  grave  lest  he  be  unable  to  get  the 
champion  to  sign,  whereas  really  the 
champion  signed  a  year  ago ;  who  annual¬ 
ly  in  the  springtime  attempts  to  work  the 
baseball  public  into  a  state  of  hysteria 
over  the  refusal  of  the  .3(X)  hitters  to 
agree  to  new  contracts  calling  for  a  mere 
$10,(K)0  increase,  and  who  will  pay  sports 
writers  to  give  his  man  undue  space  if 
the  space  is  purchasable.” 


“Perhaps  the  neglect  of  the  local  field 
in  many  cities  is  the  greatest  weakness  in 
sports  department  work.  Local  scholastic 
and  amateur  competitions  and  tourna¬ 
ments  can  be  made  quite  as  important 
news  as  comment  on  professional  sports, 
and  the  wise  editor  is  realizing  this  op¬ 
portunity  and  making  the  most  of  it.” 


CHAIRMAN  HARRISON:  As 

splendid  a  paper  as  that  is,  I  am  sure  our 


Passaic  Daily  Herald 

Passaic’s  Leading  Newspaper 

PASSAIC’S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  leads  in  every  classiE- 
cation.  CIRCULATION.  LOCAL.  NATIONAL  and  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  ADVERTISING,  report  for  three  months  ending  March 
31.  1 928  lineage  figures  compiled  by  De  Lisser  Bros. 

LOCAL  DISPLAY .  807,968  Knes 

NATIONAL  DISPLAY .  278,377  Unes 

CLASSIHED .  212,011  lines 

VICINITY .  406,985  lines 

Total . 1,705,341  lines 

The  following  will  show  the  increase  in  circulation  A.  B.  C.  Auditors’ 
Reports  for  the  last  seven  years: 

1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

10,168  10,585  11,324  12,620  13,159  14,048  15,675 

The  averaged  net  paid  circulation  for  three  months  ending  March 
31.  1928  is  17,208.  This  is  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by 
a  Passaic  Newspaper. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  COVERAGE  OF 

Passaic  Daily  Herald 

PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

EDW.  H.  ROEMLE  JUUUS  MA'THEWS 

A..t.  Pub.  &  Genl.  Mgr.  REPRESENTATIVE 

PETER  M.  CONTANT  york  boston 

Nat  I  Atir.  Mgr.  CHICAGO  DETROIT 
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NEW  HAVEN 


Connecticut’s  Largest  City 

In  New  Haven,  Connecticut — 


FIRST  and  FOREMOST 


It  completely  covers  the  field 

Every  night  The  Evening  Register  has  a  concentrated  circulation 
which  reaches  fully  90%  of  the  buying  power *of  New  Haven  and  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity. 

The  average  Daily  and  Sunday  combined  circulation  of 
The  Register  for  the  six  months  period  ending  April  1st, 

1928,  exceeded  per  issue 

51,500  Copies  Net  Paid 

All  Special  Extras  Excluded 


f 


The  Register  fulfills  every  requirement  in  quantity  and  quality  as  the 
best  advertising  medium  in  Connecticut’s  largest  city.  It  covers  the 
field  completely  and  the  wise  advertiser  will  insist  that  The  Register 
is  on  his  list  if  he  enters  Connecticut  at  all. 

New  Haven  Advertising  During  the  Year  1927 

THE  REGISTER  printed  1 4-,  1 98,4 1 1  Lines 

The  Journed  Courier  printed  6,441,994  Lines 

The  Third  Paper  printed  2,698,638  Lines 


Quantity  and  Quality 

REPRESENTED  BY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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JOURNALIST  SAYS  PRESS 
!  HAS  DECEIVED  PUBLIC 

I  (Coiilinued  from  page  32) 


News  is  a  primary  appetite  of  man. 
The  first  organized  system  of  primitive 
man  was  a  courier  service,  a  news 
service.  \Ve  must  have  news,  and  if  we 
can't  get  anytliing  better  we  will  take 
your — •“hootch.” 

In  the  thirties  of  the  last  century,  im¬ 
migration  into  this  country  tripled ; 
railroads  were  being  built ;  anthracite 
was  being  mined;  Chicago  was  about  to 
^  incorporated;  and  an  industrial  civili¬ 
zation  was  being  bred.  We  had  six-cent 
newspapers  in  those  days,  edited  for  the 
w'ell-to-do,  the  well-educated,  and  this 
industrial  population  wanted  a  cheaper 
newspaper,  and  so  we  got  the  penny 
press.  : 

There  was  a  great  emphasis  at  that 
time  on  popular  rights.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  had  just  gone  into  the  White  House 
and  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  the 
penny  press  which  sprang  up  in  that  day, 
recognized  this  emphasis  on  popular 
rights  by  crusading  against  profiteers  in 
flour,  in  beef,  "-and  by  crusading  against 
reality,  and  by  demanding  the  reform  of 
the  currency.  They  recognized  that.  But 
when  it  came  to  telling  this  imputation, 
which  wanted  to  know  about  its  unseen 
environment,  the  truth  about  its  environ¬ 
ment,  they  betrayed  their  constituency, 
and  that  betrayal  has  crystallized  into 
a  journalistic  convention,  and  that  is 
what  you  have  done;  you  have  accepted 
that  thing,  because  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  they  have  sold  papers  as  a  boot¬ 
legger  sells  “hooch.” 

Well,  let  me  not  get  too  indignant 
about  this  thing. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  the 
character  of  newspaper  men  with  the 
character  of  the  papers  they  get  out.  I 
do  think  in  all  candor  and  honestly  that 
you  have  deceived  and  betrayed  your 
public,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

On  January  30 — I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  the  Hall-Mills  case,  or  the  Snyder- 
Gray  case,  or  the  Hickman  case,  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  these  crime 
things  that  you  overplay;  you  know  v/ell 
enough  what  you  are  doing  in  that  re¬ 
gard;  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
you  don’t  do — Secretary  Kellogg  issued 
over  his  own  name  a  statement,  a  quite 
unusual  thing  to  be  done  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  because  our  Cabinet  members 
and  our  little  bureaucrats  always  are 
cheating  your  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  by  making  them  sponsor  for  things 
that  the  bureaucrats  will  not  stand  spon¬ 
sor  for,  that  the  British  navy  had  never 
contemplated  and  had  never  accomplished 
an  elevation  of  the  angle  of  their  naval 
guns  to  increase  their  range. 

Where  did  I  find  that  out?  I  found  it 
out  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  1 
began  trying  to  find  out  what  American 
newspaper  had  printed  that  statement.  I 
found  that  the  only  one  which  printed  it 
was  the  Washington  Star,  and  I  can  tell 
you  why.  You  probably  know.  I  needn’t 
argue  that.  You  know  the  Washington 
Star  shovels  in  a  lot  of  A.  P.  stuff  that 
can’t  be  reopened  during  the  day.  This 
was  a  statement  that  wasn’t  going  to 
require  opening  the  page,  and  they 
wanted  to  fill  up  a  page  with  it  that  was 
seven-eighths  ads.  I  don’t  pretend  that 
it  demanded  a  streamer.  I  do  say  that 
that  was  a  story  that  your  intelligent 
readers  would  have  been  glad  to  read. 
And  I  went  to  newspaper  indexes,  to 
the  publications  about  Joreign  affairs,  to 
the  associations  concerned  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs;  I  wrote  to  the  State  Department 
and  found  that  this  release  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  Associated  Press,  to  the 
United  Press,  the  International  News 
Service,  and  all  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  that  you  had  refused  to 
print  it. 

There  is  the  thing  that  Governor  Rit¬ 
chie  was  talking  about:  the  infallibility 
of  the  press,  your  abominable  priestly 
infallibility.  You  never  want  to  admit 
that  you  have  made  a  mistake.  Here 
was  a  story  that  you  had  been  printing 


for  three  years,  you  men,  and  you  didn’t 
want  to  print  a  correction.  Moreover,  it 
was  an  old  story,  it  was  a  three-year  old 
story,  and  merely  because  Mr.  Kellogg 
came  out  with  the  statement  about  it, 
why  should  you  print  it?  There  was 
nothing  to  startle  the  reader  in  it.  There 
was  nothing  to  shock  him,  nothing  to 
thrill  him. 

On  January  9,  the  .\ssociated  Press 
carried  a  story  from  Nicaragua  that  the 
"Sandino  seal  of  the  republic  of  Nica¬ 
ragua”  was  a  picture  of  a  marine  being 
beheaded  by  a  bandino  rebel.  I  don’t 
care  whether  that  was  true  or  not.  I 
have  been  told  it  wasn’t  true.  But  let 
us  suppose  it  was  true.  During  the 
World  War,  we  had  an  excuse  for  print¬ 
ing  that  sort  of  thing;  that  is,  we  justi¬ 
fied  it  or  extenuated  it,  on  the  ground 
that  we  had  to  mobilize  a  mass  passion 
here  in  this  country  behind  the  army  in 
France.  We  don’t  have  to  mobilize  115,- 
000,000  people  against  a  handful  of  San- 
dino’s  soldiers  scurrying  through  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  Nicaragua.  There  was  no  mili¬ 
tary  excuse.  There  was  no  military  ex¬ 
tenuation  for  printing  that  thing.  It  was 
good  newspaper  stuff,  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  Associated  Press  carried  it 
to  1228  of  our  newspapers,  and  to  24,- 
000,000  readers. 

I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you 
have  become  enslaved  to  stereotyped  pat¬ 
terns  of  news  which  are  based  solely  on 
emotion  and  not  at  all  on  intelligence, 
and  you  look  at  your  grand  stories  and 
see  whether  that  isn’t  true.  Look  at  the 
Nicaragua  story.  Look  at  the  suppres¬ 
sion,  the  virtual  suppression — there  was 
no  editorial  conspiracy  to  suppress  this 
statement  of  Kellogg’s.  It  was  done  by 
a  sort  of  common  consent — and  I  think 
it  was  very  common.  • 

I  submit  to  you  that  you  have  betrayed 
and  deceived  your  public. 

CHAIRMAN  HARRISON ;  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  didn’t  realize  we  were  all 
so  bad  as  that.  I  feel  like  saying,  after 
listening  to  the  sincere  remarks  of  Silas 
Bent,  that  if  any  of  you  are  interested, 
I  know  of  a  good  newspaper  you  can 
get  an  option  on  right  away.  I  feel  like 
getting  out  of  the  business. 

A.  H.  KIRCHHOFER,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
to  Mr.  Bent  make  a  similar  address  to 
the  one  he  has  just  delivered  last  week  in 
Buffalo,  and  I  listened  to  him  then  with 
a  great  deal  more  pleasure  because  he 
made  so  much  stronger  an  indictment 
there  than  he  did  tonight,  and  I  made 
a  few  notes  in  Buffalo;  and,  while  he 
did  touch  upon  the  same  theme  here 
tonight,  there  were  some  variations  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  take  the  statement  in 
relation  to  the  Kellogg  release  more 
particularly  as  made  in  Buffalo,  but  also 
as  made  here  tonight,  as  altogether  mis¬ 
leading. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  Bent  made  in 
Buffalo  about  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  Kellogg  statement  (and  he  also 
dragged  in  there  a  statement  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  French  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee)  was 
of  an  altogether  different  nature  than 
we  had  here  tonight,  because  he  then 
made  the  flat  statement  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  none  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  had  carried  this  Kellogg  state¬ 
ment.  I  can’t  quite  make  up  my  mind 
whether  he  tried  to  infer  tonight  that 
the  press  associations  didn’t  carry  that 
statement  or  whether  he  was  just  charg¬ 
ing  conspiracy  upem  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  for  not  having  printed  that 
statement.  Anyway,  the  facts  are  about 
as  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment 
of  your  time  to  point  them  out: 

After  the  Bent  speech  in  Buffalo,  I 
wrote  to  Byron  Price,  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  o^  the  Associated 
Press,  because  I  happen,  fortunately  I 
think,  lately  to  have  been  a  Washington 
correspondent,  and  in  spite  of  a  lot  of 
the  criticisms  I  hear  about  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  I  don’t  believe 
them,  and  I  don’t  think  most  editors 
require  any  defense  of  their  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents.  I  know  how  they 
operate  here,  and  how  things  are  done, 
so  I  asked  Mr.  Price  for  the  facts  in 


relation  to  the  handling  of  the  Kellogg 
statement  because  I  felt  very  certain  in 
my  own  mind  that  if  Kellogg  issued 
the  statement  as  Mr.  Bent  said,  that  cer¬ 
tainly  some  one  or  more  of  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  had  carried  that  statement. 

I  received  copies  of  three  letters  and 
of  one  despatch  from  Mr.  Price.  The 
first  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Price  and 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Bent  asking  about  the  Kellogg  statement 
— and,  by  the  way,  so  that  the  record 
may  be  perfectly  clear,  it  was  transmit¬ 
ted  On  the  night  of  December  30,  and 
not  Janua^  30— 

MR.  BENT :  Yes,  December  30  is 
correct. 

MR.  KIRCHHOFER:  Mr.  Bent  said 
that  he  would  appreciate  information 
about  it.  So,  under  date  of  February 
14,  1928,  this  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Bent : 

“Mr.  Silas  Bent, 

“20  East  55th  Street, 

“New  York  City. 

“Dear  Sir : 

“I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  send  you 
enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  the  story 
distributed  by  the  Associated  Press  on 
December  30  regarding  the  statement  is¬ 
sued  on  that  day  by  Secretary  Kellogg. 

I  believe  this  story  was  widely  published, 
but  the  only  clipping  I  now  have  of  it  is 
in  our  permanent  file  and  was  taken  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

“Very,  truly  yours, 

“Byron  Price, 

“Chief  of  Bureau.” 

That  was  on,  as  I  have  said,  February 
14,  some  time  before  the  address  here 
or  the  address  in  Buffalo  was  delivered. 

Under  date  of  February  15,  Mr.  Bent 
wrote  to  Mr.  Price  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  ; 

“Thanks  very  much  for  that  material 
on  Secretary  Kellogg’s  statement  about 
the  British  gun  regulation.  I  was  unable 


to  find  the  story  in  any  New  Yck  or 
Philadelphia  paper,  and  yet  I  could  not 
believe  the  State  Department  had  issued 
it  solely  for  foreign  consumption.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  it  was  distributed 
through  the  usual  channels. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

Silas  Bent.” 

Then  Mr.  Price  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
story  which  I  should  say  runs  a^ut  200 
words.  I  won’t  take  the  time  to  rea 
it,  but  it  is  gotten  up  in  the  usual  way, 
and  it  was  transmitted  to  Chicago,  New 
York,  trunk  line  wires  at  1:15  p.  m., 
I  lecember  30. 

I  don’t  want  to  try  to  answer  point 
by  point  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Bent  or 
of  any  of  the  other  critics,  but  I  do 
bring  this  in  because  I  believe  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  credibility  of  probably 
the  chief  exponent  of  the  school  of  crit¬ 
icism  which  is  running  rampant  today, 
and  particularly  because  I  felt  rather 
keenly  about  some  of  the  remarks  that 
were  made  in  Buffalo.  I  won’t  bore  yon 
with  them,  but  if  I  may  have  your  in¬ 
dulgence  for  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Bent 
at  that  time  also  made  a  statement  about 
the  daughter  of  President  Calles  of  Mexico 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  some  indignities  when  she 
called  at  the  White  House  and  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Coolidge;  she  was  supposed 
to  have  been  told  he  couldn’t  be  seen 
because  he‘  was  busy  with  the  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  facts,  as  I  am  informed 
officially,  or  reliably,  at  least,  are  that 
the  girl  who  was  in  an  Eastern  school 
in  Washington,  was  a  guest  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  local  woman.  The  party  called  at 
the  White  House.  They  were  received 
and  given  the  usual  courteous  treatment 
there.  So  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
treatment  that  was  accorded  to  the 
daughter  of  the  President  of  Mexico 
which  could  possibly  have  been  used  as 
an  occasion  for  any  prominent  headline, 
as  Mr.  Bent  suggested  in  his  Buffalo 
address. 
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PRESS  AND  JUDICIARY 
ARE  JOINT  PILLARS 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


have  doubtless  resulted  in  many  offenses 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
committed ;  but  the  derelicts  responsible 
for  them  were  no  doubt  incited  by  the 
observation  that  tears  and  flowers  follow 
apprehended  criminals  to  their  cells. 

While  all  news  may  be  made  fit  to 
print,  that  of  the  underworld  is  not 
wholesome  and  has  no  proper  place  in 
ethical  journals.  The  daily  newspaper 
makes  or  loses  money  rapidly  and  the 
ethical  sense  of  the  editor  is  daily  on  trial 
before  the  cash  draw'er.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  income  is  determined  by  cir¬ 
culation  and  that  in  turn  on  what  readers 
want  to  buy.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that 
the  news  appetite  of  the  public  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  upon.  That  which  is  repul¬ 
sive  at  first  becomes  gradually  less  so 
and  by  repetition  soon  becomes  attractive. 
Crime  loses  its  terrors  through  familiar¬ 
ity,  and  the  blood  lust  inherent  in  all 
children  until  trained  out  of  them  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  gruesome,  minute  descriptions 
of  violence.  All  this,  however,  deals  with 
the  dark  side  of  life’s  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  the 
very  potent  power  of  the  press  as  a  basic 
influence  in  our  national  life,  necessary 
to  orderly  government  and  public  welfare. 
By  the  same  token,  its  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  is  commensurate  with  its  power. 

Time  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  our 
constitutional  fathers  in  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  has 
afforded  protection  to  the  government 
and  the  American  people  alike.  The 
weight  of  the  press  has  restrained  society 
in  its  restless  and  often  impulsive  desire 
for  direct  action. 

The  judiciary  and  the  press  are  two 
agencies  essential  in  maintaining  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  our  government,  and  they  must 
stand  between  our  constitution  and  the 
gropings  of  the  inexperienced  legislator 
and  the  acts  of  or^nized,  intentional 
criminals.  The  judiciary  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  sentiment,  and  the  open 
avenue  for  this  is  through  the  press. 
There  must  be  a  tribunal  for  final  de¬ 
termination.  Final  authority  must  be 
lodged  somewhere  if  our  democracy  is  to 
survive.  In  our  form  of  government  this 
final  authority  is  lodged  in  the  judiciary. 

Enlightened,  informed  public  opinion  is 
a  support  to  the  courts  and  will  mean 
enlightened,  intelligent  government.  News- 
pa^rs  enable  the  public  to  render  its 
estimate  of  men,  of  measures,  and  of 
government.  Our  government  being  of 
the  people  is  what  the  people  make  it. 
Worthwhile  citizens  who  realize  their 
obligations  to  their  government  do  not 
hold  themselves  as  superior  to  the  law, 
mistake  liberty  for  license,  or  in  the  name 
of  liberty  flout  the  laws  created  by  those 
chosen  to  think  and  act  sanely  and  hon¬ 
estly  in  their  behalf. 

When  great  newspapers  or  magazines 
ridicule  a  law,  “play  up’’  a  policy  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  law  and  its  enforcement,  and  in 
news  and  editorial  columns  foster  law 
evasion,  such  publications  are  doing  more 
to  destroy  American  institutions  than  the 
courts  can  do  to  sustain  them. 

The  ethics  of  the  press  should  be  un¬ 
compromising  for  what  is  best,  for  it  has 
become  an  institution  of  government. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  radio,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  the  people’s  only  speaking 
voice,  but  it  may  with  profit  recall  the 
Greek  proverb,  “He  who  ceases  to  be  a 
friend  never  was  one,”  and  be  assured 
that  the  public  is  slow  to  abandon  its  old 
dependence  upon  the  press.  Sincerity  is 
the  sacrament  of  individual  friendships 
and  when  a  national  press  is  builded  upon 
sincerity  and  has  faith  in  final  justice,  the 
people  will  be  safe. 

I  have  more  faith  in  the  corrective  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  press  sometimes  than  in 
our  laws.  Laws  may  be  obscured  and 
hidden  away.  They  cannot  enforce  them¬ 
selves.  'They  can  only  be  invoked  on 
occasion,  and  are  always  subject  to  in¬ 
terpretations  and  contravention.  I  value 
the  sense  of  safety  in  the  public  mind  and 


its  interpretations  of  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government.  The  public  has  a 
subconscious  sense  of  justice  by  which 
it  detects  fallacious  propaganda  in  time. 
It  is  the  higher  ideals  of  human  character 
that  the  press  should  develop  and  keep 
before  its  readers  for  their  ultimate  safety 
and  its  own  security  as  well. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  ourselves  socially,  in  business  and  in 
government.  Never  has  this  country  been 
so  pliant  to  suggestion  by  the  press.  We 
consciously  acquire  learning  in  school  but 
adult  education  begins  afterward,  when 
experience  becomes  the  teacher.  The 
press  has  a  wide  field  in  preparing  the 
country  after  the  strife  of  war  for  the 
evaluation  of  peace  and  its  pursuits;  in 
the  building  up  of  a  new  national  charac¬ 
ter,  shaken  and  loosened  by  the  war  spirit 
that  permeated  the  land;  and  in  bringing 
back  to  the  people  a  pers^ctive  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  civic  righteousness 
and  fealty  to  government. 

CHEAP  LITERATURE  DECRIED  I 
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propaganda,  creeps  into  the  news  pages, 
and  it  is  very  prevalent  at  the  present 
time.  You  can  pick  up  the  best  papers 
of  the  day,  papers  published  in  large 
cities,  and  whether  they  are  discussing 
the  supposed  news  of  the  Republican 
Party,  of  Republican  candidates,  or  of 
Democratic  candidates,  you  observe  the 
same  obnoxious  prevalence  of  propaganda 
in  what  are  supposed  to  be  news  columns, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that 
appears  in  the  very  best  papers  of  the 
United  States  at  this  instant.  The  politi¬ 
cal  news  in  those  papers  at  this  time 
impresses  me  with  being  unreliable,  and 
I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  which  at 
this  time  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
press  of  the  United  States  it  is  to  keep 
the  news  columns  free  from  propaganda, 
to  state  the  truth  and  not  allow  prejudiced 
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FACTS!  FACTS!!  FACTS!!! 
TRUTH!  TRUTH!!  TRUTH!!! 

By  Telling  Something  New, 
Which  readers  did  not  know  be¬ 
fore. 

And  which  they  deem  important. 
The  Ellis  Sunday  School  Lesson 
Has  Made 

A  Large  Place  For  Itself 
In  American  Journalism. 


writers  or  prejudiced  publishers  to  use 
news  columns  for  .propaganda  purposes. 

I  think  if  there  is  reform  needed  this 
year  it  is  to  keep  the  news  columns  of 
the  papers  so  that  the  readers  can  depend 
upon  them  to  state  the  truth. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  New  York  World: 
It ‘is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  lay  down 
any  definite  rules  about  this  matter  of 
ethics,  especially  with  regard  to  crime 
news  and  sex  news.  In  regard  to 
politics,  I  think  it  is  very  much  easier. 
I  think  I  said  what  I  had  to  say  last 
year  about  the  editorial  writing  in  the 
news  columns,  and  I  certainly  agree  with 
Senator  Hitchcock. 

In  regard  to  the  other  phase  of  it,  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very 
easy  thing  for  each  man  td  handle  the 
thing,  at  least  according  to  his  conscience, 
in  a  fitting  way.  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  trouble  when  stories  come  into 
the  office  of  making  up  my  mind  sincerely 
as  to  whether  they  had  any  business 
in  the  paper  at  all  or  whether  they  had 
any  business  on  the  first  page  of  the 
paper.  What  has  always  been  more  per¬ 
plexing  to  me  in  the  way  of  ethics  is 
the  other  side  of  that,  nojt  the  printing 
of  the  stories  but  the  obtaining  of  some  of 
them,  as  to  what  constituted  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  privacy  of  people,  as  to  what 
constituted  digging  up  scandals  of  their 
past  which  had  been  buried  for  years. 
There,  I  have  been  very,  very  seriously 
perplexed.  Sometimes  it  is  obviously  an 
outrage  to  dig  up  some  misdemeanor  of 
a  man  that  he  lived  down  years  ago 
a^d  plague  him  with  it  now.  Other 
times  it  seemed  inescapable  to  do  it  as 
part  of  his  record.  As  I  say,  that  has 


been  the  thing  that  has  puzzled  me  most. 

With  regard  to  our  attitude  toward 
crime  as  a  whole,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  that  is  an 
absolutely  functional  part  of  a  newspaper ; 
if  it  is  ethical  to  do  it,  I  am  glad; 
if  it  is  unethical  to  do  it,  then  unfor¬ 
tunately  to  that  extent  we  must  be 
unethical  or  lose  one  of  our  chief  func¬ 
tions,  which  is  to  give  our  readers  a 
picture  of  life  as  it  comes  by,  day  by  day, 
the  good  and  bad,  the  bright  and  dark. 

I  personally  agree  with  what  was  said 
just  now  that  it  does  not  do  any  harm 
if  it  is  treated  objectively.  If  a  story 
comes  to  you  that  forces  its  way  into 
your  paper,  you  have  got  to  put  it  in 
your  paper,  and  I  don’t  think  that  kind 
of  story  will  do  any  harm.  It  is  when 
you  reach  out  for  a  story  and  when  you 
smirk  over  it,  when  you  gloat  over  it, 
when  you  smack  your  lips  over  it,  when 
you  put  a  lot  of  dressing  on  it  and 
elaborate  it  that  the  story  does  you  harm, 
does  your  paper  harm  and  does  your 
reader  harm.  I  think  you  probably  all 
agree  with  me  that  many  stories  come 
along  that  obviously  demand  that  we 
print  them  whether  we  like  them  or  not 
and  it  certainly  doesn’t  cause  me  any 
scruples  to  put  them  in. 


ADVERTISES  FOR  HOOVER 

Gov.  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  of  Massachusetts, 
this  week  inserted  page  length,  double¬ 
column  advertisements  in  the  Boston 
newspapers  appealing  to  the  voters  of 
state  to  write  in  the  name  of  Herbert 
Hoover  on  the  ballots  at  Tuesday’s 
primary. 


This  Lesson  Starts 
Where  other  Lessons  stop. 

It  adds  the  Life  of  Today, 
And  the  Facts  of  Bible  Lands, 
To  Conventional  ‘‘Lesson 
Helps.” 


Readers  Learn  New  Facts, 
And  New  Ideas. 

From  Every  Week’s 
Ellis  Lesson. 


Hence  Its  Unique  Popularity. 

“Different”  for 
Twenty-five  Years 
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The  PITTSBURGH 

POST- GAZETTE 


During  the  eight  consecutive  months  since  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Gazette  Times 
into  the  POST-GAZETTE,  this  newspaper  has  shown 
a  gain  in  advertising  volume  each  month  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  lineage  gained  during  this  period  amounts  to 
1,114,746  agate  lines,  which  was  considerably  more 
than  that  gained  by  any  other  newspaper  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Such  steady  and  consistent  progress  from  month  to 
month  indicates  the  rapid  acceptance  of  the  POST¬ 
GAZETTE  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  business 
building  and  promotion.  With  such  special  news 
services  as  the  Associated  Press,  New  York  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Universal  Service,  Consolidated 
Press  and  United  Press,  the  POST-GAZETTE  is  now 
one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of  the  Country. 

The  POST-GAZETTE  has  the  largest  total  net  paid 
circulation  of  any  Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper.  At 
the  present  time  the  circulation  is  about  230,000  per 
day. 
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Too  Many  PublisKers 
SKow  More  Regard 
for  tne 

Advertising  TKey  Have  KIOT 
tkan  for  tke 

Advertising  Tke})  Have 


Mortality  in  national  advertising  accounts  is  far  too 
great.  Too  many  publishers  show  more  regard  for  the 
business  they  haven’t  than  for  the  business  they  have. 
They  are  liberal  in  expenditure  to  get  new  accounts  and 
niggardly  in  looking  after  the  old. 

The  best  national  advertising  for  you  is  that  which  is 
now  running  in  your  paper.  Insure  its  permanency,  in 
so  far  as  you  are  able,  by  seeing  that  it  gets  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  service. 

There  are  many  things  beyond  your  control  that  prevent 
the  success  of  certain  national  accounts  in  your  city. 
But  there  are  many  times  when  intelligent,  thoughtful 
service  will  insure  success  instead  of  failure  and  keep 
with  you  permanently  an  account  that  otherwise  you 
would  lose. 

Help  cut  down  the  mortality  of  national  advertising. 
Tr\'  to  keep  what  you  have.  The  best  national  accounts 
are  those  that  are  already  paying  you  dividends. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 
Publishers’  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 

ATLANTA 


KANSAS  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ARE  READERS  PAYING  ENOUGH  FOR  PAPERS? 

Many  Publishers  in  Symposium  on  Business  Office  Affairs  Say  No — Widespread  Circulation  Deplored 

— Traffic  Jam  Solutions  Proposed — Economy  Hunches 


QUARTER  CENT  PER  LINE  PER  100 

By  G.  Logan  Payne 
Owner  and  Publisher  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Evening  News 

The  San  Jose  Evening  News  sells  for 
3  cents  and  in  ray  opinion  that  is  enough 
for  any  one  to  pay  for  a  newspaper. 
Of  course,  on  the 


Pacific  Coast, 
where  pennies  are 
not  given  much 
consideration — if 
all  publ  i  s  h  e  r  s 
would  agree  on 
the  price  —  a 
charge  could  be 
made  of  5  cents 
per  copy.  Our 
city  circulation  is 
at  the  rate  of  55 
cents  a  month 
and  we  consider 
the  price  fair  and  „  ^ 

reasonable. 

So  many  news¬ 
papers  over  the  United  States  have  an 
idea  that  circulation,  wherever  obtain¬ 
able,  is  of  value  to  them.  As  a  student 
of  advertising,  I  know  that  the  only 
circulation  that  is  valuable  to  a  local 
or  national  advertiser  is  a  circula¬ 
tion  that  is  within  a  shopping  radius  of 
a  city  wherein  the  paper  is  published. 
When  a  newspaper  obtains  a  circulation 
beyond  that  radius,  it  is  at  a  great  cost 
to  newspapers  and  of  no  value  to  the 
advertiser.  All  circulation  outside  of  that 
radius  is  duplicated  by  other  newspapers 
published  in  adjacent  territory. 

A  good  average  rate  per  line  per 
thousand  for  local  advertising  on  a  large 
contract  is  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a 
cent  per  line. 

Again  newspapers  themselves  make  a 
mistake  of  allowing  a  local  advertiser  to 
believe  that  only  Thursday  and  Friday 
are  their  big  days  to  advertise.  On 
Monday,  we  have  our  radio  day  on  which 
we  devote  a  double-page  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  radio  and  therefore  have  a 
well-balanced  paper  on  that  day.  On 
Tuesday  we  have  a  food  page  carrying 
everything  that  interests  women  of  the 
household  and  as  a  result  have  a  well- 
balanced  paper.  Wednesday  is  automobile 
day,  with  the  same  results.  Thursday 
and  Friday  are  the  department  store 
days  and  on  Saturday  real  estate  and 
church  pages,  which  give  us  again  a 
well-balanced  paper. 

THE  PRICE  IS  THE  KEY 

By  Frank  B.  Shutts 
Fresident  and  Publisher  Miami  (Fla.) 

Herald 

If  the  readers  were  charged  more  for 
their  papers,  the  publisher  would  be  less 
dependent  upon  the  advertiser  and  would 
be  able  to  give  the  public  better  service 
and  to  achieve  greater  vitality  and  in¬ 
dependent  influence  in  the  community. 

Funds,  in  our  estimation,  are  simply 
thrown  away  in  attempting  to  seek  circu¬ 
lation  outside  the  normal  trading  terri¬ 
tory,  unless  national  advertising  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  w'arrant  the  effort.  It  is  inad¬ 
visable  for  a  paper  to  secure  and  attempt 
to  hold  circulation  outside  of  this  class, 
and  often  means  an  expense  beyond  the 
value  derived. 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  the  reader’s 
paper  would  aid  the  publisher  in  arrang¬ 
ing  special  discounts  to  be  allowed  adver¬ 
tisers  who  spread  their  load  more  evenly 
over  the  week.  This  is  an  important 
problem  in  our  estimation. 

STOPPED  SMALL  LEAKS 

By  W.  R.  Harris 

Business  Manager  Asheville  (N.  C.) 

Citizen 

The  average  newspaper  subscriber  is 
not  paying  enough  for  his  paper. 

We  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  build  up  a 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Article  II 

Five  questions  were  recently  proposed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
several  hundred  newspaper  publishers.  They  invited  concrete  dis¬ 
cussions  of  questions  which  are  before  the  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  especial  prominence  at  the  present  time,  when  income  in 
general  is  lower  than  it  w'as  two  years  ago,  and  expenses  in  the  major 
categories  defy  reduction.  Few  definite  or  original  principles  were 
evolved  in  the  replies,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  publishers  are 
thinking  of  their  affairs  on  a  broader  scale  than  ever  before. 

The  first  question  asked  whether  readers  Question  Four  asked  the  best  method 
were  paying  enough  for  their  papers,  of  inducing  advertisers  to  distribute  their 
\\  ith  few  exceptions  and  these  are  highly  copy  throughout  the  week,  to  avoid  con- 
interesting — the  vote  is  that  the  reader  gestion  on  certain  days.  Most  publishers 
is  not  paying  enough  for  his  newspaper  throw  up  their  hands  at  this  problem, 

service,  and  that  he  is  not  bearing  a  and  one  suggests  that  the  solver  receive 

.sufficient  proportion  of  the  cost  of  pub-  a  Congressional  medal.  The  prevailing 
lication.  attempt  at  solution  is  the  offer  of  special 

The  second  question  asked  whether  it  financial  inducements,  or  giving  a  pref- 
was  a  newspaper’s  proper  function  to  erential  rate  to  stated  space  over  open 
seek  circulation  beyond  the  area  in  which  space  contracts. 

the  mass  of  the  people  have  direct  social.  The  fifth  question  asked  what  major 
political  and  commercial  contact  with  the  operating  economies  have  been  effected 
city  of  publication.  Here  also  the  neg-  during  the  year.  The  most  interesting 
ative  votes  predominated,  and  the  affirm-  suggestion  along  this  line  is  that  em- 

atives  supply  the  most  stimulating  discus-  ployes  be  induced  to  watch  the  waste 

sion.  rat-holes,  by  special  rewards  for  savings. 

The  third  question  asked  opinions  on  .Adoption  of  the  12-em  column  and  eight- 
a  fair  average  rate  per  line  per  million  column  pages  and  the  dry  mat  have  saved 
circulation  on  local,  national,  and  clas-  several  publishers  considerable  sums  on 
sified  advertising.  Less  than  ten  publish-  their  paper  bills.  A  few  report  curtailed 
ers  answered  this  question  definitely,  editorial  expenses,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
Many  ignored  it  in  the  belief  that  the  features  which  had  been  bought  and  not 
rate  per  line  per  million  circulation  prin-  regularly  published, 
ciple  had  no  application  to  their  relative-  Detailed  rejJies  by  publishers  of  large 
ly  small  operations.  Others  declared  that  and  small  ^pers,  printed  in  adjoining 
the  character  of  the  newspaper  and  other  columns,  will  no  doubt  afford  many 
intangible  factors  precluded  a  definite  ideas  which  other  publishers  can  employ 
general  money  valuation  of  a  newspaper’s  or  adapt  with  profit  to  their  own  news- 
space  and  circulation  service.  pajier  problems. 


large  subscription  list  in  territory  which 
does  not  have  a  contact  with  the  city 
where  the  paper  is  published.  This  type 
of  subscriber  is  of  very  little  value  to 
local  merchants,  although  undoubtedly  of 
value  to  national  advertisers. 

The  chief  economies  that  we  have  put 
into  effect  have  been  in  stopping  the  small 
“leaks.”  We  also  have  discontinued  a 
number  of  features  that  we  were  buying, 
but  which  very  seldom  got  into  the  paper. 
We  have  also  saved  by  watching  our 
newsprint  very  closely.  Whereas  adver¬ 
tisers  formerly  received  the  Citizen  com¬ 
plimentary,  we  now  charge  them  for  it,  if 
they  get  a  complete  copy,  or  we  furnish 
them  with  tear  sheets  showing  their  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

AN  ECONOMIC  FALLACY 

By  H.  D.  Bradley 

General  Manager,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

Times-Star 

It  is  an  economic  fallacy  that  circula¬ 
tion  should  be  sold  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  going  into  that 
circulation  and  then  to  have  the  differ¬ 
ence  plus  a  profit  secured  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  which,  after  all,  is  a  by-product 
of  newspaper  production. 

Local  advertisers  who  use  the  paper 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  local  trading 
area  are  being  penalized  for  a  circulation 
which  does  them  no  good,  and  which  on 
the  other  hand  is  difficult  for  the  paper  to 
get,  to  maintain,  and  properly  serve. 

URGE  POSITION  ADVANTAGES 

By  James  G.  Early 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Hibbing  (Minn.) 

Tribune 

We  do  not  think  that  the  readers  are 
paying  enough  for  newspapers  as  a 
whole.  There  is  hardly  any  commodity 
in  which  the  consumer  gets  so  much  for 
the  small  amount  of  money  as  he  does 
in  the  purchasing  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
.Also  I  think  the  reader  would  be  just 


as  well  off,  and  the  business  would  be 
on  a  sounder  basis  if  the  subscription 
price  were  higher  than  it  is  now. 

Newspapers  should  confine  their  cir¬ 
culation  efforts  to  their  own  legitimate 
territory.  Getting  circulation  beyond 
one’s  own  territory  is  expensive,  and  not 
permanent  circulation  in  our  experience. 

The  best  argument  to  offer  advertisers 
urging  them  to  use  copy  on  days  in  which 
advertising  is  light,  is  to  show  them  the 
advantage  they  can  get  in  position  in  the 
paper  on  these  days. 

CIRCULATION  SHOULD  PAY 

By  Louis  C.  Elbert 
Vice-President  and  (jelneral  Manager, 

Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and  Tribune 

Newspapers  ought  to  make  a  fairly 
good  revenue  from  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  whereas  a  great  many  of  them  now 
are  suffering  losses. 

From  a  purely  advertising  point  of 
view,  newspapers  should  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  what  is  known  as  concentrated 
circulation.  However,  the  larger  papers’ 
prestige  seems  to  demand  that  they  go 
beyond  that  area  and  cover  as  much  ter¬ 
ritory  as  the  management  is  willing  to 
suffer  in  financial  disbursements. 

Perhaps  the  best  effort  to  induce  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  distribute  their  copy  and 
avoid  congestion  is  through  the  constant 
missionary  work  of  the  advertising  staff 
in  fully  explaining  mechanical  and  other 
difficulties  which  confront  newspapers 
with  late  copy  and  congested  copy.  By 
“congested  copy”  I  mean  not  only  that 
which  floods  the  composing  room,  but 
that  which  might  flood  any  particular 
week-day  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

Through  a  careful  check  of  our  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  installation  of 
another  foreman,  we  have  effected  in  that 
deparlijient  alone  a  saving  which  approxi¬ 
mates  $15,000  a  year.  A  check-up  of  our 
other  mechanical  departments  did  not 
show  any  economies  that  might  be 
further  practiced. 


THE  CHEAPEST  COMMODITY 

By  Jno.  F.  D.  Aui 

Publisher,  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk-Eye 

Readers  are  not  paving  enough  for 
their  papers.  In  my  opinion,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  advertiser  should  re¬ 
ceive  consideration  and  from  now  on  the 
increased  cost  of  operation  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  reader.  A  newspaper  today  is 
the  cheapest  commodity  for  sale. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  newspaper’s 
proper  function  to  seek  circulation  out¬ 
side  of  its  recognized  trade  territory.  The 
local  advertiser  cannot  use  that  circula¬ 
tion  but  is  compelled  to  pay  for  it. 

Instead  of  selling  circulation,  a  news¬ 
paper  should  properly  sell  service  and  the 
pay  for  same  should  be  based  on  the 
quality  of  service  rendered. 

CUT  DOWN  STAFF  TURNOVER 

By  William  S.  Sopris 
Business  Manager,  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 

Post-Enterprise 

We  feel  that  Sheridan  Post-Enterprise 
readers  are  Mying  enough  for  the  paper. 
We  charge  Sc.  per  copy,  $7  per  year. 

It  is  not  my  belief  that  the  newspaper 
should  seek  circulation  beyond  the  radius 
in  which  the  mass  of  people  have  direct 
social,  political  and  commercial  contact 
with  the  city  in  which  it  is  published. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  our 
revenue,  on  that  basis,  in  circulation  was 
22  per  cent  above  preceding  years,  which 
shows  that  the  people  will  pay  a  good 
price  for  a  sheet  that  will  be  read. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  big  general 
economy  lies  in  the  solution  of  staff  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  predicated  in  turn  on  a 
minimum  of  labor  turn-over.  We  have 
been  spending  money  to  maintain  good 
will  among  our  personnel.  In  fact,  we 
have  spent  money  rather  than  saved 
money  to  create  that  feeling — with  a 
result  that  we  do  not  have  a  changing 
force  problem  to  confront. 

THE  BIG-CITY  COMPETITOR 

By  Edgar  G.  Harris 
Publisher,  BlythevUle  (Ark.)  Courier- 
News 

Readers  are  not  paying  enough  for  their 
papers.  But  the  local  daily  which  covers 
its  field,  and  maintains  a  rural  route  list 
sufficient  to  justify  its  advertising  charges 
is  compelled  to  make  concessions.  Tte 
Courier-News  makes  a  rate  of  $4  a  year 
on  rural  routes  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
within  the  Blytheville  30-mile  radius,  but 
maintains  its  regular  $6  rate  in  the  city 
and  outside  of  our  trade  radius. 

Our  situation  is  made  more  difficult  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  big  morning 
daily  (70  miles  distant)  publishes  an 
afternoon  paper,  issues  an  early  edition 
and  gives  this  free  to  subscribers  of  the 
laming  paper.  To  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion,  we  are  compelled  to  carry  a  full 
leased  wire  press  report  and  make  the 
Courier  News  a  better  newspaper  than 
its  bull-dog  competitor. 

Local  dailies,  such  as  the  Courier- 
News,  cannot  sell  advertising  at  the  same 
milline  rate  as  metropolitan  papers  of 
large  circulation.  With  a  circulation  of 
4,469  the  Courier  News  sells  local  ad¬ 
vertising  at  45  cents  an  inch  and  national 
advertising  at  49  cents.  We  make  no 
deviations  from  these  rates  for  space  or 
time  contracts. 

USES  FEATURE  PAGES 

By  S.  G.  Goldthwaite 
Publisher,  Boone  (la.)  N ews-Republicm 

Readers  do  not  pay  what  newspapers 
are  worth,  but  I  doubt  whether  there 
should  be  any  change  in  the  policy  of 
newspapers  to  distrilmte  their  product  to 
as  large  a  clientele  as  possible. 

It  does  not  pay  and  therefore  is  not  a 
proper  function  for  newspapers  to  seek  a 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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features 


COMICS 

1 

Smitty  . 

Ching  Chow  . 

. DaUy 

Gasoline  Alley  . 

. DfcS  ; 

Gumps  . 

. D4S  1 

Moon  Mullins  . 

. D&S  i 

Orphan  Annie  . 

. D&S  1 

Harold  Teen  . 

. D&S 

Kids  . 

Winnie  Winkle  . 

. D&S  ! 

CARTOONS 

W.  E.  Hill  Page  . 

McCutcheon  . 

. D&S 

Carey  Orr  . 

. . D&S 

(^ar  Williams  . 

. D&S 

I  FICTION 

Blue  Ribbon  Daily  Serials 
I  Blue  Ribbon  Sunday  Serials 

I  Blue  Ribbon  Short  Stories 

Daily  True  Life  Stories 

I  HUMOR 

I  Westbrook  Pegler 

I  Snowshoe  A1  I 

WEEKLY  i 

j 

Letters  From  Paris 

Burns  Mantle  N.  Y.  Theatre  Letter  j 
Weekly  Hollywood  Letter 
New  York  Society  Letter 
Builders  Page 

"About  Broadway"  by  Hellinger 
Book  Reviews  | 

Cartoon  Fillers  j 

Club  Ethics  I 

Etiquette 
Fashions  (Paris) 

Feature  Pages 
Maiden  Meditations 
Sport  Page 
Women's  Pages 
New  Things  in  the  Shops 
Red  Knight  of  Germany,  by  Floyd 
Gibbons  , 

Cartoon  serial,  by  John  T,  Mc- 
Cutcheon 

My  Fight  with  Richthofen,  by  A.  Roy 
Brown 

Clifford  Raymond,  Literary  Articles 
Page  of  cables 

I 

DAILY  &  SUNDAY 

Doris  Blake 

Cook  Book 

Antoinette  Donnelly 

Dr.  Evans’  Health  articles 

Farm  &  Garden 

Line  o*  Type 

Men's  Fashions 

What’s  Wrong  Here 

Women’s  Fashions 

You  and  Your  Children  I 

Sentence  Sermons  I 

Poems — Eleanor  Jewett 


The  WORLD’S  GREATEST  COMICS 

Helped  To  Build  The  Two  Largest 
Newspaper  Circulations  In  America! 


Comics  arc  a  newspaper’s  most  effective  weapon  in 
building  and  holding  circulation.  The  Chicago 
Tribune’s  experience  has  proved  this  and  led  The 
Tribune  to  give  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
its  comics. 

What  better  proof  of  the  character  of  Tribune  comics 
than  the  fact  that  two  newspapers  using  Tribune  comics 
exclusively  have  the  two  largest  circulations  in  America? 
The  News  of  New  York,  with  the  largest  circulation,  and 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  leading  all  standard  sized  papers, 
use  only  Tribune  comics. 


GASOLINE  ALLEY 

V  a  1  - 

entine’s  Day,  seven  years  ago,  Walt 
Wallet  found  a  little  baby  in  a  basket 
on  his  doorstep  in  Gasoline  Alley. 
.  .  .  In  the  seven  years  Skeezix, 
the  baby,  has  endeared  himself  to 
newspaper  readers  all  over  America. 
Soon  there’s  going  to  be  more  ex¬ 
citement  in  Gasoline  Alley.  GASO¬ 
LINE  ALLEY— by  Frank  O.  King. 


^JMTTTY  •  •  •  is  in  the  Capitol, 
jivii  i  X  1  earnest  little  la¬ 

borer  has  seen  ups  and  downs  in 
business  life  before  this.  His  ex¬ 
periences  in  Washington  are  unique, 
cleverly  portrayed  .  .  .  and  they 
evoke  amusement  and  sympathy  on  all 
sides.  SMITTY — by  Walter  Bemdt. 


THE  GUMPS 

t  h  e  proudest 
papa,  the  most  willing  worker,  the 
biggest  blunderer  the  world  has  ever 
known  I  Andy’s  phenomenal  flights 
to  fortune  and  descents  to  poverty 
keep  his  eager  public  in  a  state  of 
constant  expectation.  THE  GUMPS 
— by  Sidney  Smith. 


WINNIE  WINKLE  ;  .  “ 

woikin’  goil  of  the  comics.  From 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  from 
actress  to  waitress  .  .  .  Her  little 
brother  Perry  is  the  worry  of  her 
life  and  her  numerous  suitors  drive 
her  frantic.  WINNIE  WINKLE.. 
THE  BREADWINNER-^y  Martin 
Branner. 


LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 

.  .  .  has  IT !  She  has  that  in¬ 
describable  something  that  carries  her 
over  the  hard  places  in  her  life. 
Annie  has  had  a  variety  of  exper¬ 
iences  since  she  left  the  orphanage — 
and  each  one  serves  to  make  her  more 
popular  with  American  men,  women 
and  children.  LITTLE  ORPHAN 
ANNIE — ^by  Harold  Gray. 

HAROLD  TEEN 

a  d  o  I  e  s  - 

cent  American  youth  1  Harold  and 
Lillums,  the  girl  friend,  furnish  a 
laugh  a  minute.  A  real-life  picture 
story  of  sheiks  and  shebas.  HAR¬ 
OLD  TEEN— by  Carl  Ed. 


jrjDg  Two  months  ago  this  full 
page  Sunday  comic  ap- 
p^red  in  The  Tribune.  It’s  a  clever 
picture-story  of  the  adventures  of  a 
gang  of  American  kids.  Full  of 
chuckles,  of  action  and  of  human  in¬ 
terest.  KIDS — ^by  Bert  Green. 


MOON  MULLINS 

he  breaks  into  polite  society  but  he 
isn’t  made  for  it.  Emmy  Schmaltz, 
his  landlady,  has  given  him  up  as 
hopeless  but  she  is  doing  her  best  to 
reform  Moon’s  comical,  dare-devil, 
little  brother.  Kayo.  Moon  is  read  as 
eagerly  by  the  imiversity  professor  as 
by  the  ditch  digger.  '  MOON 
MULLINS — by  Frank  Willard. 


distinctive  American  publish- 
vf Ha  ers  who  feel  that  only  the  best  comic  strips 
on  the  market  will  do  for  their  newspapers. 


Skeezix  and  Smitty,  Andy  and  Annie,  Winnie  €utd 
Moon,  Harold  and  the  Kids — will  help  increase  and 
hold  your  circulation — for  the/ll  endear  themselves 
to  your  present  readers  .  .  .  and  go  out  to  look 

for  new  ones. 
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Forrest  Richmond,  Toronto  (O.) 
Tribune. 


D.  J.  Haylon,  manaRinn  editor,  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle. 


Frank  A.  Phillips,  secretary.  New 
E^ftland  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 


A.  Schaefer,  advertisinit  manager, 
Fort  fFayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 


Leo.  E.  Owens,  publisher,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 


H.  V.  Jenkins,  publisher.  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Neu's 


Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  manager,  F.  A.  Miller,  editor.  South  Bend 
Columbus  Dispatch.  ,  ^  (Ind.)  Tribune 


a  f  A 


-/ 


Left  to  right:  Stuart  S.  Schuyler,  William  G.  Chandler,  Ray  A.  Huber,  Frank 
W.  Rostock,  James  F,  Pollock,  of  Seri pps-Ho ward  Newspapers. 


C.  Neil  Baylor,  managing  editor, 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and  Hail. 


The  Dominant  Factor 

in  advertising  in  the  trading  area  of 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  chain  business  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  and  a  branch  in  Worcester  spent  a  week  in  Worcester,  surveying  this 
field. 

He  reported  that  for  all  practical  purposes  Worcester  was  a  one  paper  town; 
that  all  other  media  including  outdoor,  direct  mail  and  other  newspapers 
must  be  considered  merely  as  supplementary  to  The  Telegram-Gazette. 

And  he  laid  out  a  proposed  year’s  schedule  based  on  that  report. 

His  was  not  a  new  view  of  the  Worcester  situation.  It  was  only  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  already  recognized  facts. 

The  Telegram-Gazette  Has  100,156  NetPaid  Circulation 

The  other  Worcester  paper  has  29,600  net  paid  eirculation 

The  Telegram-Gazette  covers  Q3.5  per  cent  of  the  newspaper  buying  units  oj 
the  city  and  73.8  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  suburban  territory. 

56,785  net  paid  circulation  in  Worcester. 

90,087  net  paid  circulation  within  18  miles  of  the  center  of  Worcester 
97,512  net  paid  circulation  within  25  miles  of  the  center  of  Worcester 

From  the  September  statement  of  1922  to  the  September  statement  of 
1927,  Telegram-Gazette  circulation  has  grown  from  72,068  to  100,156,  an 
increase  of  28,088  or  38.9%.  This  is  an  average  increase  of  7.79%  a  year. 

Mass  production  One,  lower  cost  coverage 


The  Telegram -Gazette 

Worcester,  Massaehusetts 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher. 


PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc.,  National  Representative 


New  York,  Boston.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco 
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REPORTS  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  OFTICERS  AND 
COMMITTEES 


REPORT  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  COMMITTEE 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  REPORT 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


Interest  on  deposits....  $1,562.15 
Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds  60.81 
Profit  from  sale  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds  .  25.00 

Profit  from  sales  of  rules 

and  binders  .  101.18 

Total  Gross  Income .  $266,580.84 

Expenses 

Salaries  .  $85,533.85 

Special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  .  45,573.21 

Traffic  department .  16,490.35 

Printing  .  13,345.13 

Mechanical  department.  12,906.39 
Commissions  to  attorneys.  12,051.84 

Rent  .  10,348.36 

Open  shop  department. .  6,854.00 

Printing  trades  schools.  3,719.49 

Postage  used  .  3,472.82 

Sundry  expenses  .  2,204.47 

Convention  expenses  ...  2,111.39 

Stationery  and  supplies.  1.778.43 


Directors’  expenses .  $1,376.24 

Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  expenses  .  1,214.64 

Telephone  and  telegraph  1,205.22 

Bad  debts  written  off. . .  775.88 

Reports  .  652.19 

Accounting  fees  .  600.00 

Depreciation  on  furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures .  573.58 

General  manager’s  travel  275.91 

General  manager’s  ex¬ 
pense  .  250.01 

Sundry  committees’  ex¬ 
pense  .  183.49 

Legal  services  .  43.00 

Exchange  on  checks....  15.13 

$223,556.02 

Deduct:  Cash  discount  on 

disbursements  .  344.34 

Total  Expenses  .  $223,211.68 

Net  Gain  .  $43,369.16 

The  balance  sheet  showed  assets  of 

$92,820.53  and  liabilities  of  $15,556.27  at 
the  end  of  December,  1927,  an  excess  of 
$77,264.26.  This  compares  with  1926  fig¬ 
ures  of  assets,  $74,643.38  and  liabilities  of 
$40,748.28. 


^HE  work  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment,  under  Mr.  Wines,  has  pro¬ 
gressed  during  the  past  year  in  a  way  of 
which  we  may,  your  committee  believes, 
be  proud. 

A  large  volume  of  correspondence  has 
gradually  developed,  bulletins  have  been 
compiled  and  issued  systematically  on 
news-print  waste,  and  other  subjects,  and 
a  further  bulletin  is  in  preparation  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  best  methods  of  handling 
news-print  paper  in  rolls.  Studies  of  the 
press  blanket  situation  have  been  made 
and  are  still  in  progress,  and  plans  are 


under  consideration  for  co-operation  with 
the  Public  Printing  Office  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  studies  of  news  inks  ..nd 
metals. 

A  further  volume  of  correspondence 
has  been  developed  and  is  being  syste¬ 
matically  handled  by  Mr.  W'ines,  who 
will  give  you  detailed  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  which  has  been  dcwie. 

George  M.  Rogers, 
Chairman. 

Timothy  Beacon  Chas.  F.  Hart 

A.  H.  Burns  F.  H.  Keefe 

.\.  W'.  Fell  John  W.  Park. 


REPORT  OF  MANAGER  OF  MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  OPEN  SHOP 


TT  gives  us  pleasure  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Open  Shop  Department. 

This  report  fully  explains  itself  and 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  desires  to  operate  an  open 
shop  can  do  so  successfully  in  his  mechan¬ 
ical  departments.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  printers  to  man, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  any  newspaper 
plant. 

Those  who  prefer  the  open  shop  can 
always  secure  advice  or  assistance  from 
the  Open  Shop  Department.  It  has 

I  never  yet  failed  to  make  good  either  in 
assisting  publishers  or  in  supplying  any 
publisher  who  has  needed  them  with  a 

(sufficient  number  of  men  to  meet  any 
emergency — and  this  upon  a  few  hours’ 
notice. 

Publishers  are  urged  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Open  Shop  Department,  not 
only  to  secure  assistance  in  bringing 
about  an  adjustment  of  controversies  but 
also  in  securing  competent  men,  should 
they  be  desired. 

Chas.  A.  Webb,  Chairman, 

Harry  Chandler,  J.  S.  Parks, 

H.  H.  Contend,  Robert  L.  Smith, 

E.  H.  Harris,  Rowe  Stewart, 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  J.  L.  Sturtevant. 

Report  of  the  Open  Shop  Department 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Open  Shop  Department,  little  of  a  serious 
character,  so  far  as  labor  matters  are 
concerned,  has  taken  place  in  the  offices 
of  our  members.  Numerous  disputes  and 
controversies  over  the  making  of  new 
contracts  have  been  reported,  but  in  few 
instances  has  the  strike  weapon  been  in¬ 
voked  as  a  means  of  settling  matters. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  fact  that  the  unions  are  better 
informed  and  have  a  more  wholesome 
respect  for  the  measures  for  protection 
that  have  been  instituted  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  placed  in  active  operation. 
The  Open  Shop  Department  is  the  most 
imimrtant  and  effective  of  such  measures. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  unions  that  men 
sent  out  by  this  Department  to  settle  a 
labor  dispute  are  extremely  efficient  and 
high  class.  Knowing  this,  the  unions 
have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  settle 
all  controversies  by  conciliation,  by  arbi¬ 
tration,  or  by  mutual  agreement,  result¬ 
ing  in  fewer  strikes. 

Six  daily  newspapers  and  two  strong 
weeklies  have  been  added  to  the  roster 
of  the  Open  Shop  during  the  past  year — 
seven  in  the  composing  rooms  and  one  by 
way  of  the  press  department.  All  of 
these  plants  are  now  running  successfully 
on  the  open  shop  or  American  plan. 

There  has  been  far  more  unemployment 
during  the  past  year  than  several  years 
previous.  The  Typographical  Union  re¬ 
ports  from  month  to  month  a  steadily  in¬ 


creasing  number  of  men  out  of  work  and 
seeking  positions.  This  condition  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  printing  crafts  as  well  as  in 
all  the  mechanical  trades  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Newspaper  consolida¬ 
tions  are  responsible  for  a  part  of  this  de¬ 
pression  in  localities  where  such  consoli¬ 
dations  have  taken  place,  and  indications 
at  this  time  point  to  an  increase  from 
this  cause. 

The  several  printing  schools  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  country  have  graduated  an 
increased  number  of  students.  These  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  more  or  less  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  business,  and  in  practically 
every  case  have  given  satisfaction. 
Trained  apprentices  are  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  craft. 

The  unions  are  actively  considering  the 
advisability  of  making  a  concerted  de¬ 
mand  for  a  shorter  work  week  of  five 
days  of  eight  hours,  the  eight  hours  to 
be  reduced  to  seven  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  trend  is  seen  in  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  various 
union  movements  throughout  the  country. 

Few  strikes  have  been  called  or  sanc¬ 
tioned.  Crews  have  been  sent  to  a  few 
cities  where  trouble  was  imminent  or  had 
occurred.  In  some  cases  the  matters  in 
dispute  were  settled  without  the  men  go¬ 
ing  to  work. 

In  one  instance,  which  occurred  re¬ 
cently  in  Canada,  the  crews  on  two  news¬ 
papers  walked  out  without  notice.  This 
department  furnished  sufficient  men  to 
publish  the  newspapers.  The  strike  lasted 
two  days,  but  the  men  went  back  at  the 
end  of  that  time  under  the  old  contract, 
without  any  change  in  hours  or  wa^s. 
The  publishers  had  made  a  proposition 
to  the  scale  committee  at  the  time  that 
the  demand  was  made  for  a  new  scale. 
This  proposition  had  not  been  withdrawn 
and  the  publishers  were  bound  morally  to 
take  the  men  back,  on  their  acceptance  of 
the  publishers’  offer.  The  failure  of  the 
Union  to  carry  its  point  in  this  case  had 
a  decided  effect  on  the  negotiations  then 
taking  place  between  the  unions  and  the 
publishers  in  three  other  cities.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  union  were  withdrawn  in 
the  three  cities  referred  to  and  the  new 
contracts  entered  into,  practically  along 
the  lines  of  the  contracts  that  had  expired. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
cities  in  which  contracts  have  expired  or 
are  about  to  expire,  that  have  called  upon 
this  office  to  be  prepared  to  aid  them  in 
case  of  trouble. 

Requests  for  information  have  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  year  as  to  our 
facilities  for  quickly  dispatching  men  to 
a  given  point,  and  also  as  to  the  best 
method  to  adopt  for  successfully  combat¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  the  local  unions  for 
increased  wages  and  shorter  hours.  This 
information  has  been  furnished  and  has 
aided  publishers  materially  in  making 
.satisfactory  contracts. 

H.  W.  Flagg,  Manager. 


'T'HE  subject  of  good  printing  is  one 
of  outstanding  importance  to  every 
newspaper  publisher,  and  interest  in  this 
subject  is  reflected  in  the  correspondence 
received  by  the  department.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  gratifying  to  announce  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  whereby  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  ink  and  news-print  paper 
and  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  This  investigation  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Public  Printer.  George  H.  Carter,  and 
the  work  will  be  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  E.  O.  Reed,  Director  of  Tests 
and  Technical  Control.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  ink 
and  paper,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
more  definite  knowledge  of  these  items 
and  their  influence  upon  the  printed  page. 

.\s  a  preliminary  step,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  by  the  Department  early  in 
January,  asking  members  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
A.  to  send  samples  of  their  news-print 
paper  to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  response  to  this  request  has  been 
very  gratifying  indeed.  Samples  have 


been  received  from  151  newspapers — 
these  samples  aggregating  249  in  number, 
and  representing  United  States,  Canadian 
and  overseas  mills. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  will  consist  of  subjecting  these  sam¬ 
ples  to  all  the  ordinary  physical  tests, 
such  as  tensile  strength,  tear  resistance, 
finish,  etc.,  and,  in  addition,  a  special  test 
for  absorbency  of  oil  by  an  apparatus 
which  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose 
by  the  technical  staff  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  As  soon  as  some  results 
worthy  of  publication  have  been  secured, 
the  information  will  immediately  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  our  members. 

Metal  Investigation 

Mention  was  made  in  the  report  to  the 
last  Fall  Convention  of  the  offer  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  conduct  an 
investigation  into  the  deterioration  of 
linotype  and  stereotype  metal,  this  offer 
being  a  direct  result  of  the  Harrisburg 
Mechanical  Conference.  There  was  un¬ 
avoidable  delay  in  getting  this  work 
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Predominant  Papers 


A  Rich  New  Market  Concentrated 


1 


INDUSTRY,  large-scale  agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  moving  at  a  rate  that  is  only  a  shadow  of  the  full  speed  they 
are  to  achieve — and  yet  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  and  native  capital  are  being  turned  over  yearly  in  Tennessee. 

Here  are  some  of  the  fields  in  which  Memphis,  Nashville  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee’s  three  great  cities,  lead 
the  world: 


.Memphis: 

cottonseed  products,  hardwood  limiber. 
Also,  world’s  largest  cotton  warehouse. 
Largest  U.  S.  inland  cotton  market. 
Leads  South  in  distribution  of  automo¬ 
biles,  farm  implements,  hardware, 
drugs  and  mules. 


Nashville: 

self -rising  flour  manufacture.  World’s 
second  hardwood  flooring  market. 
Also,  second  largest  religious  publica¬ 
tion  center  in  LT.  S.,  second  largest  U.  S. 
cotton  and  burlap  bag  manufacturing 
plant.  Leads  South  in  education, 
printing,  grain,  lumber,  wheat  grinding 
and  eggs  and  poultry. 


Knoxville: 

Hub  of  rapidly  growing  industrial  sec¬ 
tion  of  East  Tennessee.  Center  of  new 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park. 
Marble  and  zinc.  Manufacturing  and 
industrial  plants  and  large  jobbing 
trade  covering  East  Tennessee  and  parts 
of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


THE  MEMPHIS  COMff 


Tennessee 
Keeps  on 
GROWING, 
Solidly  and 
Soundly 


THE  NASHVILLE 


THE  KNOXVILLE 


The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  The  Nashville  Tennessean  and  The  Knoxville  Journal  are 
the  dependable  buying  guides  to  West  Tennessee,  Middle  Tennessee  and  East  Tennessee,  respectively. 
In  two  of  them — The  Commercial  Appeal  and  The  Tennessean — the  advertiser  gets  two  shots  at  his  market 
for  one  price  through  their  constantly  enlarging  afternoon  newspapers.  The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  and 
The  Nashville  Evening  Tennessean. 

The  Memphis  Evening  Appeal  gained  over  132%  in  circulation  from  January  1,  1927,  to  April  1, 
1928.  66,454  paid  subscribers  and  only  14  months  old — The  Evening  Appeal  has  established  a  new 
national  growth  record  for  an  afternoon  newspaper. 


THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
THE  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL 
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In  A  Pivotal  State 


Through  Three  Great  Newspapers 

rpHE  market  over  which  these  cities — Memphis,  Nashville  and  Knoxville — dom- 
inate,  comprises  nearly  all  of  West  Tennessee,  Middle  Tennessee  and  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  not  to  mention  Memphis’  influence  outside  of  Tennessee.  This  three-city 
market  is  worth  inestimable  millions. 

And  now  this  market  has  been  concentrated  by  three  great  newspapers  girded  and 
trussed  with  public  confidence  and  going  into  every  worthwhile  home  in  this  vastlv 
potential  section. 


MERCIAL  APPEAL 
TENNESSEAN 
JOURNAL 

These  papers  are  the  means  of  reaching  a  receptive  audience 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  wealthy  Tennessee,  the  purse¬ 
string  to  millions. 

'  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  First  Three  Months  of  1928 


I  DAILY  SUNDAY 

The  Tennessean .  81,803  (M.  &  E.)  58,506 

The  Journal .  33,024  28,172 

The  Commercial  Appeal .  176,488  (M.  &  E.)  143,464 

TOTAL .  291,315  230,142 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY,  Representatives 
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started,  but  it  is  now  well  under  way. 

Five  members  are  sending  samples  each 
week  of  their  stereotype  and  linotype 
metal  to  Washington  for  analysis.  They 
are  also  making  reports  on  the  amount  of 
any  additions  to  the  metal  supply,  and 
submitting  for  analysis  samples  of  such 
additions. 

Work  has  not  yet  proceeded  sufficiently 
far  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  report, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  a  report  wih 
be  submitted  to  the  next  Mechanical 
Conference.  One  of  the  offices  submt- 
ting  samples  has  its  linotype  machines 
completely  equipped  with  Monomelt  pots, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
deterioration  of  the  linotype  metal  in  this 
plant  with  the  deterioration  in  other 
plants  equipped  with  other  forms  of  metal 
feeders. 

News-print  waste  is  the  most  important 
subject  on  the  Department’s  prograin,  and 
since  the  .^pril  meeting  four  bulletins  on 
newsprint  waste  have  been  issued.  Re¬ 
ports  which  have  been  accumulating  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months  are  now  being 
put  into  shape  for  publication  and  it  is 
hoped  that  another  bulletin  will  be  issued 
at  an  early  date. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  paper 
is  damaged  and  wasted  as  the  result  of 
improper  handling.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
portant  that  our  members  be  informed  as 
to  the  best  apparatus  and  methods  to  be 
employed  in  handling  roll  paper. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  it  is  planned 
to  conduct  a  rather  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  whole  subject  of  wrapping, 
loading,  transporting,  delivering,  and 
storing  roll  paper,  and  to  issue  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  illustrated  report  covering  the 
entire  subject.  It  is  the  intention  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  illustrate  both  good  and  bad 
methods  of  paper  handling,  or  in  other 
words,  to  show  how  it  should  not  as  well 
as  how  it  should  be  done. 

This  project  has  been  in  contemplation 
for  some  time  and  some  preliminary 
work  has  been  done.  It  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  more  time  will  be  available 
for  this  investigation  after  the  April 
meeting,  and  the  work  prosecuted  much 
more  vigorously. 

The  Mechanical  Conference  held  at 
Harrisburg  during  the  early  part  of  June 
was  such  an  outstanding  success,  that  it 
is  the  intention  to  hold  a  similar  confer¬ 
ence  at  about  the  same  time  this  year. 
Although  no  definite  plan  for  the  next 
conference  has  been  decided  upon,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  held  at  soipe  city 
farther  west,  and  that  it  will  extend  over 
three  «ieys  instead  of  two. 

It  is  also  possible  that  a  somewhat 
more  formal  program  will  be  adopted  for 
this  year’s  conference,  without  in  any  way 
limiting  the  free  discussiem  of  topics  of 
interest  which  brought  out  so  much  valu¬ 
able  information  at  Harrisburg  last  June. 
The  indications  are  that  the  attendance 
will  be  much  larger  this  year  than  last. 

As  soon  as  plans  for  the  next  confer¬ 
ence  have  been  definitely  approved  by  the 
committee,  members  will  be  advised  in 
detail.  Every  member  is  urged  to  send  at 
least  one  representative  to  the  next  con¬ 
ference. 

Since  your  Manager  made  his  first 
formal  report  a  year  ago,  seven  Me¬ 
chanical  Bulletins  have  been  issued. 
Three  of  these.  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  were 
devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Mechanical 
Conference  at  Harrisburg.  The  other 
four  were  devoted  largely  to  the  subject 
of  news-print  waste,  but  also  covered 
briefly  such  items  as  4-point  column 
rules,  rewinding  of  paper  left  on  cores, 
dry  mats,  ink,  etc. 

Many  requests  for  additional  copies  of 
these  bulletins  have  been  received. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  185  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  received  from  mem¬ 
bers,  bringing  the  total  number  of  indi¬ 
vidual  inquiries  to  274.  An  attempt  was 
recently  made  to  classify  these  inquiries, 
but  they  cover  such  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  that  no  satisfactory  classification 
was  possible. 
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Much  of  the  material  collected  in 
handling  these  inquiries  is  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  general  interest  to  warrant  publica¬ 
tion.  and  much  of  it,  although  of  more 
general  interest,  touches  too  many  topics 
to  cover  any  one  of  them  satisfactorily 
or  comprehensively. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  information  in  the  files 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  members  at 
all  times,  and  the  Manager  wishes  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  members 
to  take  advantage  of  this  data  when  de¬ 
siring  information. 

Your  Manager  endeavors  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  concerning  all  new  developments 
in  machinery  or  processes  relating  to 
newspaper  printing,  and  members  con¬ 
templating  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
Mechanical  Department  for  any  advance 


TOURING  the  past  year  your  committee 
has  continued  steadily  to  function 
along  the  lines  which  it  has  followed  since 
1920  in  the  promotion  of  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  in  the  perpetuation  and 
best  utilization  of  the  forest  resources  of 
the  United  States.  In  so  doing  it  has, 
through  its  chairman,  continued  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  National  Forestry  Pro¬ 
-am  Committee,  the  latter  being  a  na¬ 
tional,  unfinanced  but  influential  and  effec¬ 
tive  group  of  organizations  representing 
timber  land  owners,  lumber  and  paper 
manufacturers  and  forestry  organizations 
of  long  standing  and  high  repute. 

We  are  glad  to  report  an  increasingly 
wide  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Law,  passed  in  1924, 
which  provides  for  Federal  financial  co¬ 
operation  with  the  states  and  timberland 
owners  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 
The  Oarke-McNary  law  grew  out  of  the 
Snell  bill  originally  sponsored  by  your 
Committee,  and  it  is  one  of  the  milestones 
in  the  progress  of  forest  conservation  in 
this  country.  The  full  financial  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  this  law  have  not  yet  been 
reached,  so  an  increase  in  its  effectiveness 
may  be  expected  for  some  time. 

Another  measu-e  which  we  have  con¬ 
sistently  supported  is  the  McNary-Wood- 
ruff  bill,  which  provides  a  long-time  sus¬ 
tained  program  for  the  purchase  of  suit¬ 
able  land  for  National  Forests,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Since  1911  Congress 
has  made  more  or  less  spasmodic  and 
irregular  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
until  approximately  three  million  acres  of 
National  Forests  have  now  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  fashion,  chiefly  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  southern  Appalachians. 
Additional  area  should  be  acquired  in 
these  regions,  in  addition  to  which  the 
program  should  be  extended  to  the  Lake 
States,  and  to  selected  areas  in  the 
southern  pine  territory.  The  McNary- 
Woodruff  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
provided  a  total  of  forty  million  dollars 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended  over  a 
period  of  eight  years.  The  House 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  for  two  years,  since, 
under  pressure  from  the  budget,  the 
House  is  very  much  averse  to  long-time 
commitments. 

The  report  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
had  not  yet  been  made  at  the  time  this 
report  was  written,  but  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  the  outcome  will  be  larger 
appropriations  for  forest  purchases. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  long-time  purchase  program 
of  the  kind  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill. 
Land  purchases  can  be  made  much  more 
cheaply  and  effectively  if  it  is  possible  to 
plan  them  over  a  period  of  years,  with 
definite  allotments  of  funds  for  each  year. 

Recent  legislation  in  support  of  which 
your  Committee  has  been  active  has  to  do 
with  the  McSweeney-McNary  research 
bill,  introduced  first  in  the  House  by 
Representative  MeSweeney  as  H.  R.  6091 
and  then  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mc- 
Nary  as  S-1183.  These  bills  set  up  no 
new  undertakings,  nor  do  they  carry  any 
new  principles.  They  do,  however,  au¬ 
thorize  adequate  appropriations  for  forest 
experiment  stations,  timber  tests,,  and 
studies  in  the  utilization  of  wood,  includ¬ 
ing  pulp  and  paper-making  and  related 


ment  are  urged  to  communicate  with  the 
information  concerning  developments  in 
this  particular  field.  Your  M.anager 
knows  of  at  least  two  instances  in  which 
this  procedure  would  have  been  advis¬ 
able.  In  one  case  it  would  have  obviated 
an  investment  of  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
new  equipment  which  was  very  soon  dis¬ 
carded. 

Your  Manager  extends  his  thanks  to 
all  those  who  have  in  any  way  assisted 
him  during  the  past  year.  Letters  of 
inquiry  and  other  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  have  been  answered 
generously,  courteously  and  promptly. 
He  trusts  that  he  has  rendered  as  good 
service  to  the  membership  as  the  member¬ 
ship  has  rendered  to  him. 

W.  E.  Wines, 

Manager. 


subjects,  so  that  when  the  annual  appro¬ 
priation  items  for  these  purposes  come 
before  Congress  in  the  Agricultural  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  they  will  receive  more 
favorable  consideration. 

The  aiithorizations  proposed  in  the 
McSweeney-McNary  bills  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  their  maximum  until  after 
ten  years  have  elapsed.  In  other  words, 
they  simply  propose  gradual  increases  as 
work  of  present  tsqie  and  proved  value  in 
forest  research  can  be  economically  and 
effectively  expanded. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  upon 
these  bills  in  Washington  Feb.  28-Mar. 
2,  which  were  attended  by  your  chairman. 
A  very  complete  record  was  made  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  with  strong  supporting  testi¬ 
mony  from  an  exceedingly  wide  variety 
of  interests.  In  fact,  the  supporting  reso¬ 
lutions,  statements  and  letters  filed  with 
Congressional  Committees  required  some 
fifty  pages  of  small  type  for  their  repro¬ 
duction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent 
oral  statements  presented.  A  brief  con¬ 
ference  on  the  same  subject  was  also 


28,  1928 

held  with  the  President  and  a  m  >re  ex- 
tended  one  with  General  Lord,  Direct* 
of  the  Budget.  This  resulted  in  a  state- 
ment  that  the  President  did  not  consHter 
the  proposed  forest  research  authoriza- 
tions  in  opposition  to  the  financial  pro. 
gram  of  the  Government,  which  is  all  that 
we  can  ask  in  that  respect.  Favorable 
reports  have  been  made  on  these  bills  U 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Commit, 
tecs,  and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  April 
17.  There  appears  to  be  a  good  chat^ 
of  their  enactment  into  law  before  the 
anticipated  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
June. 

Your  Committee  is  also  continuing  its 
co-operation  in  the  observance  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Forest  Week,  April  22-28,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Forestrj 
•Association.  This  coincides  with  “Save 
the  Forest  Week”  in  Canada,  and  alto- 
gether  means  a  concerted  effort  throuA 
newspaper  publicity,  public  addresses, 
school  exercises  and  radio  broadcasts  to 
reach  a  very  large  number  of  people  with 
a  message  of  forest  conservation,  and, 
particularly,  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  forests  throughout  the  con¬ 
tinent  from  fire. 

It  is  gratifsdng  to  your  Committee  to 
be  able  to  report  steady  progress  in  forest 
legislation  in  various  states,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  adoption  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  state  constitutions  followed  by 
statutory  enactments  which  permit  the 
classifying  of  forests  for  taxation  pur¬ 
poses,  so  that  a  small  annual  tax  is  levied 
upon  land  value  alone,  with  a  cutting  tax 
based  upon  percentage  of  stumpage  value 
at  the  time  the  forest  crop  is  harvested, 
instead  of  the  present  general  property 
tax,  which  is  wholly  unfair  when  applied 
to  growing  timber. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
federated  organization  of  the  lum^r  in¬ 
dustry,  the  National  Lumber  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  has  just  begun  a  five- 
year  trade  extension  program,  whid 
involves  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  advertising  and  also  much  effort 
along  engineering  and  architectural  lines 
better  to  fit  the  product  to  the  needs  of 
the  user.  In  the  United  States  we  must 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  Richmond  Area~~ 

Leading  the  Country  in  Increasing  Wealth  /  | 


Industrial  construction  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Richmond  is  today 
increasing  the  wealth  of  Virginia  eighteen  times  as  fast  as  the  whole  state 
grew  on  an  average  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  estimates  the  wealth  of  Virginia  at 
$4,000,000,000.  Today,  the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation  and  the 
DuPont  Rayon  Corporation  are  building  plants  in  the  Richmond  area  that 
will  cost  more  than  $120,000,000.  No  other  community  in  the  country  is 
adding  this  rapidly  to  its  wealth. 

The  News  Leader,  which  leads  all  Virginia  newspapers  in  circulation  and 
advertising  lineage,  leads  in  serving  this  area  of  greatest  growth,  for  The 
News  Leader  sells  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Richmond  more  than  one 
paper  daily  for  every  family  unit.  (A  record  excelled  by  only  three  other 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.) 


“VIRGINIA’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER” 


^Jhe  Richmond 

NEWS  LEADER 


National  Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Graybar  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg.  Atlantic  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia.  P».  Chicago,  Ill. 

Glenn  Building 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
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always  depend  upon  privately-owned  tim¬ 
ber  lands  for  the  bulk  of  our  wood  sup¬ 
plies,  and  it  is  obvious  that  land  will  not 
be  kept  growing  timber  unless  there  is  an 
adequate  market  for  the  product.  We 
therefore  welcome  this  campaign  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  as  another  aid  in  the  cause  of  forest 
conservation. 

To  sum  up,  your  Committee  reports 


progress  not  spectacular  but  steady  and 
in  the  right  direction.  Much  work  must 
yet  be  done,  large  sums  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  and  many  years  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  The  problem 
concerns  every  user  of  paper  as  much  as 
it  does  the  user  of  wood  in  other  forms, 
and  your  Committee  feels  certain  that  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  it  will  receive 
your  continuing  support  in  working 
toward  a  right  solution. 

E.  H.  B.\ker,  Chairman. 

Benj.  H.  .Anthony, 
Harry  Chandler, 

E.  B.  Piper, 

R.  R.  McCormick^ 
T.  R.  Williams. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 


TAURING  the  past  year  your  committee 
has  continued  to  function  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  and  as  it  has  functioned  during  the 
past  forty  years.  Under  your  direction 
the  surplus  requirements  for  recognition 
have  been  materially  increased  and  we 
believe  that  such  increase  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect. 

When  an  application  for  recognition  is 
received  the  New  York  office  makes  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  pertinent 
conditions  and  submits  to  each  member 
of  your  committee  by  mail  a  statement  of 
facts  which  includes  not  only  a  financial 
statement  of  the  applicant,  but  also  a 
thorough,  and  when  required  painstaking, 
analysis  of  the  financial  condition.  By 
this  method  applications  for  recognition 
are  in  the  main  disposed  of  promptly  and 
a  credit  rating  based  on  the  known  net 
surplus  is  provided  for  your  use. 

This  list  of  more  than  five  hundred 
agencies  engaged  in  the  general  placing  of 
advertising  other  than  locally  is  under 
constant  scrutiny  and  the  financial  state¬ 
ments  received  annually,  and  in  many 
cases  more  frequently,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  is  provided  for  your 
committee’s  use,  enable  us  to  keep  you 
constantly  informed  of  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  You  may  rest  assured  that  when 
you  rely  upon  these  ratings  you  are  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  known  surplus  and  not 
upon  guess  work. 

-Advertising  agents  not  having  the  re¬ 
quired  surplus  or  not  placing  advertising 
to  any  extent  other  than  locally,  are  re¬ 


ported  through  the  medium  of  the  week¬ 
ly  credit  bulletins. 

Whenever  you  may  need  complete  in¬ 
formation  covering  either  an  agency  on 
this  list  or  any  other  agencies  or  enter¬ 
prises  asking  credit  from  you,  you  will 
receive  the  information  promptly  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  New  York  office. 

.As  a  further  aid  to  your  credit  depart¬ 
ments  the  bulletins  contain  a  monthly 
summary  of  the  passing  of  cash  dis¬ 
counts  by  agencies.  Your  committee 
urges  your  credit  departments  to  profit 
by  making  every  use  of  the  facilities  at 
your  disposal. 

Eighty-three  applications  for  recogni¬ 
tion  were  received  during  1927.  Twenty- 
eight  advertising  agencies  were  granted 
recognition;  Ten  agencies  were  refused; 
recognition  previously  extended  to 
twenty-one  agencies  was  cancelled ; 
seventy-eight  changes  of  ratings  were 
made;  and  recognition  transferred  on  re¬ 
quest  for  sixteen  agencies. 

Since  January  1,  1928,  eighteen  applica¬ 
tions  for  recognition  have  been  received. 
Nineteen  agencies  have  been  granted 
recognition.  Six  agencies  have  been  re¬ 
fused  recoguition.  Recognition  of  four¬ 
teen  agencies  has  been  cancelled.  One 
application  has  been  tabled  for  future 
development.  Twelve  applications  have 
been  withdrawn  because  they  did  not 
meet  requirements.  Two  agencies  re¬ 
quested  transfer  of  recognition.  Forty- 
four  changes  in  ratings  have  been  made. 
Two  applicants  discontinued  business. 


last  six  months  amounting  to  $13,400.00 
were  paid  out  of  the  Association’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Funds. 

Detailed  statement  of  the  Printing 
Trades  Schools  Fund  follows: 

Cash  on  hand  January  1.  1927 .  $8,573.51 

Cash  received  during  1927 .  180.00 

$8,753.51 

.■\ccounts  receivable  .  85.20 

$8,838.71 

Less  adjustments  .  14.00 

$8,824.71 

Contributions  for  First 
Half  of  1927: 

Chicago  Photo-Engravers’ 

School  .  $1,100.00 

Empire  State  School  of 

Printing  .  2,200.00 

New  England  School  of 

Printing  .  225.00 

Pacific  Northwest  School 

of  Printing .  1,400.00 

Southern  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  .  5,700.00 

Southwest  School  of 
Printing  .  1,900.00 

$12,525.00 

Sundry  expense  .  19.20  12,544.20 

Paid  fhom  Associ.atiox’s  General 

Funds  .  $3,719.49 

Contributions  for  Last 
Half  of  1927: 

Chicago  Photo-Engravers’ 

School  .  $2,700.00 

Empire  State  School  of 

Printing  .  1,600.00 

New  England  School  of 

Printing  .  1,400.00 

Pacific  Northwest  School 
of  Printing  .  2,000.00 


Southern  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  .  $3,600.00 

Southwest  School  of 

Printing  .  2,100.00 

Paid  from  Association's  Ge.neral 
Fcnds  .  $13,400.0* 

Tstal  from  Association’s  General  ' 

Funds  .  $17,1194, 

Your  Committee,  in  view  of  the  existing 
conditions  in  the  printing  trades,  has 
ommended  to  the  Board  of  Directors  1 
new  plan  of  contributing  support  to  the 
schools,  under  which  the  schools  to  which 
we  are  now  contributing  will  receive  one 
hundred  dollars  for  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  students  graduated  during  1927 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  balance! 
not  to  exceed  the  total  number  graduated 
during  1927. 

This  plan  is  recommended  because  of » 
realization  of  the  fact  that  schools  cannot 
be  established  and  then  closed  down  when 
there  is  less  need  for  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  need  for  the  greatest 
care  so  that  the  cost  to  the  Associatioo 
shall  not  increase  at  a  time  when  the 
Schools  are  turning  out  more  graduates 
than  are  necessary  for  the  industry. 

Victor  F.  Riddek,  Chairman; 

Benj.  H.  Anthony, 
J.  D.  Barnum, 

F.  J.  Burd, 

Frank  E.  Gannett, 
Wm.  F.  Schmick, 
Chas.  A.  Webb. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RADIO 


REPORT  ON  PRINTING  TRADES  SCHOOLS 


TOURING  the  past  year  the  Board  of  and  your  Committee  believes  there  is  still 


Directors  has  approved  your  Com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  that  the  six  fol¬ 
lowing  printing  trades  schools  receive 
contributions : 

Newspaper  Photo  Engraving  School, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Empire  State  School  of  Printing,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

New  England  School  of  Printing,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Pacific  Northwest  School  of  Printing, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Southern  School  of  Printing,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Southwest  School  of  Printing,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Information  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  slackening  demand  for  printers 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  Committee 
has  carefully  considered  this  question,  as 
we  feel  we  have  an  obligation  not  only 
to  the  industry  but  also  to  the  students 
graduating  from  such  schools. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the 
schools  now  in  operation  are  meeting  the 
need  for  machine  operators,  although  the 
Open  Shop  Department  of  this  Associa- 
tiwi  reports  a  special  need  for  trained 
make-up  and  ad  men.  and  your  Commit¬ 
tee  believes  it  should  draw  this  need  to 
the  attention  of  the  printing  school  di¬ 
rectors,  stating  its  belief  that  for  the 
present  more  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  training  of  ad  and  make-up  men. 

Photo-Engraving  Situation 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  printers  now  in  the  field,  this  is 
not  true  of  the  photo-engraving  situation. 


need  for  further  expansion  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  photo-engravers. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  before  the 
Committee  was  finding  employment  for 
these  photo-engravers  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion  from  school,  but  we  believe  we  have 
finally  succeeded  in  solving  this,  by  co¬ 
operation  with  some  shops  in  which 
graduates  of  our  photo-engravers’  schools 
are  now  admitted. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  when 
a  boy  or  young  man  is  accepted  into  a 
school  to  learn  photo-engraving,  there  is 
a  responsibility  upon  us  to  see  that  he 
finds  employment  upon  graduation,  and 
our  having  been  successful  in  finding  an 
answer  to  this  question  means  that  your 
Committee  can  now  proceed  with  its  work 
of  meeting  the  rapidly  increasing  demands 
for  photo-engravers. 

The  two  schools  now  training  students 
as  photo-engravers  are  the  Newspaper 
Photo-Engraving  School,  in  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  Empire  State  School  of 
Printing,  in  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Statement  of  Finances 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1927,  there  was  in  the 
Printing  Trades  Schools  Fund  the  sum 
of  $8,573.51.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
contributions  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1927  would  exceed  this  amount,  and,  upon 
recommendation  of  your  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Directors  authorized  payment 
of  the  difference  from  the  General  Funds 
of  the  Association.  The  deficit  amounted 
to  $3,719.49.  The  Special  Printing  Trade 
Schools  Fund  having  been  exhausted  with 
payment  of  contributions  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1927,  all  contributions  for  the 


'T'HIS  report  is  intended  as  a  brief  gen- 
eral  summary  of  developments  in  the 
field  of  legislative  control  of  broadcasting 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Act  of  Feb.  23,  1927. 

The  Commission  of  five  members  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Federal  Radio  Act  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Coolidge  shortly 
after  the  i»ssage  of  the  Act  and  included 
the  following: 

Admiral  Bullard  (Second  Zone),  (Thair- 
man ; 

Orestes  H.  Caldwell  (First  Zone). 

Judge  Eugene  O.  Sykes  (Third  one), 

Henry  A.  Bellows  (Fourth  Zone), 

John  F.  Dillon  (Fifth  Zone). 

Confirmation  by  the  Senate  was  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  law,  however,  and  of  the 
five  only  three,  Bullard,  Sykes  and  Dillon 
were  confirmed.  Bellows  and  Caldwell 
received  interim  appointments  from  the 
President  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  and  continued  to  function  as  com¬ 
missioners.  During  the  summer,  Mr. 
Dillon  died  and  Admiral  Bullard  followed 
him  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Bellows  resigned  in 
October.  Bellows  was  immediately  re¬ 
placed  by  Sam  Pickard,  who  had 
previously  served  as  secretary  to  the  com¬ 
mission  and  who  received  an  interim  ap- 
Iiointment  from  the  President.  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  was  replaced  by  H.  A.  Lafount  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  No  appointment  to  fill 
Admiral  Bullard’s  vacancy  was  made 
until  March.  1928,  when  Judge  Ira  E. 
Robinson  of  West  Virginia  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  will  be  observed  from  the 
foregoing  that  until  March  31,  1928 
(when  the  Senate  confirmed  Commis¬ 
sioners  Caldwell,  Pickard,  Robinson  and 


Lafount),  that  the  Commission  served 
for  many  months  with  only  one  confirmed 
member  and  with  other  members  who 
were  serving  without  pay  and  without 
any  certainty  of  being  compensated. 
Furthermore,  the  entire  Commission  was 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  no  appro¬ 
priation  was  made  for  it,  and  that  there 
were  no  funds  to  employ  assistants  of 
either  a  clerical,  legal  or  expert  nature. 

Included  in  the  radio  committee’s  work 
has  been  the  effort  to  secure  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioners  whose  status 
was  uncertain.  In  connection  with  this 
effort,’  your  committee  endeayored  to  see 
that  publicity  was  given  throughout  the 
country  to  the  situation  threatened  in 
Washington,  which  bade  fair  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  radio  chaos.  Through 
contact  with  the  commissioners,  through 
representatives  in  Washington,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  convinced  that  the  radio  com¬ 
mission  had  done  excellent  work,  consid¬ 
ering  the  handicaps  under  which  it  had 
labored.  We  believe  that  we  helped  a 
little  in  arousing  public  sentiment  to  a 
point  where  it  was  urging  Senators  to 
vote  favorably  on  the  confirmations. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  existed  in  the  broadcasting 
field  when  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
entered  upon  its  task  in  April,  1927.  Not 
only  were  there  over  700  stations  on  the 
tair  with  resultant  congestion  and  inter¬ 
ference  problems,  but  there  were  seri^ 
and  complicated  questions  of  engineering 
and  uncertainties  as  to  the  validity  and 
construction  of  the  law  itself. 

It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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THAT  CARRY  THE  LOAD 


AMOS  N'  AKOY. _ 

a»«t  o«tt  TO  •»<  OAT  ^ 
Stcono  CAH.  "‘S’**  J»»VCS 


THF  BOYS  START  IN  BUSINESS  TODAY. 


BY  CORREU.  AND  COSDEN 


AMERICA  MCALTBY — 

tme  fresh  a‘«  taxicab  i 

COMP'NY,  INCOOPULATEOl 


"AMOS  ’N’  ANDY  ” 


can  make  your  radio 
outlay  do  double  duty 


Put  “AMOS  ’N’  ANDY”  Comic  Strip 
in  your  newspaper.  Use  it  at  your  radio 
station  by  our  simple  new  process,  not 
an  expensive  chain  hookup. 


’AAtVC  KSJOMUCO 
sAjM  j 


"MESCAL  IKE” 

Brings  the  Tang  of  the 

Romantic  West 

R  to  Your  Pages 
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DR.  BUN  DESEN — The  voice  of  authority  speaks 
in  the  illustrated  daily  department,  “HEALTH: 
HOW  TO  KEEP  IT,”  conducted  by  Dr.  Herman 
N.  Bundesen,  president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  Service  on  this  feature  is 
offered  complete  with  mats  of  illustrations  and 
personal  answers  to  reader  queries. 
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“BOB”  CASEY — A  leading  American  humorist, 
also  famous  as  an  explorer,  novelist  and  cannoneer, 
provides  an  individual  daily  feature  story,  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  bit  of  humorous  original  verse  and 
showing  a  rare  store  of  human  understanding.  It 
is  unusual  and  a  sure  laugh. 
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CARL  SANDBURG — Philosophy  and  human  com¬ 
ment  from  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  poet  and 
biographer — “the  man  to  whom  no  fact  is  uninter¬ 
esting” — fill  the  “Leaves  from  the  Notebook  of 
Carl  Sandburg,”  issued  twice  a  week. 
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1  5!2  M  aaOUadi 


FROM  THE  NOTEBOOK  * 

of  CARL  SANDBURG  |- 

WISH  that  MM-haK  (Iw  preartieTa  wbo  «em  out  al  umr  *ay  la  ««-  *• 
SUMO  “BaMr  Oantry."  and  la  pear  fraeii  nmol  ee  Ow  red  head  el 
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11^  WISH  that  OM-haK  (Iw  preartieTe  iHw  «em  out  at  Utotr  *ay  la  d«- 
V*  oeuace  **BaMr  Oantry."  and  la  pear  froen  nmol  ea  Ow  red  head  el 
Naclalr  Lewie,  would  have  eomethtoc  la  toy  aSaut  “The  Bonney  Phtolty"  by 
kutli  Suefeow  ^  tSla  la  a  Pooh  thal  dehven  a  true  portrait  at  a  praadwt 
nd  a  toMtoiely  done  toeteS  el  tha  praatSar'e  wife  and  the  ehUdioa 

(atony  cat,  the  (atoily  aaw,  the  neighneci.  aito  two  etoall 


IfuS  to  ttol  iMAi  _ 

•••d  Cbtof  u!; 


^  Illtotanto 

dJ^TjjSotodwuld h> ' 
tatolaa  “^^HTx-toy  u****** 


Here  are  shown  a  few  of  the  many  distinctive 
feattrres,  including  high  class  illustrated  serial 
fiction,  that  are  published  in  The  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Now,  tried  and  proved  successful,  they 
are  offered  to  you  by 


ith  Suetow  ^  thla  la  a  Pooh  that  dthvan  a  true  portrait  at  a  praaclwc 
Id  a  toPtonely  done  toeteh  el  the  praathar'e  wife  and  the  ehUdioa 

. . .  fPtoMy  cat,  the  (atoily  asm.  the  neighneri.  aito  two  etoall 

towtM  to  Iowa— them  are  laid  el  to  rtfhtcoiie  proportMn 
Owe  ctoild  write  a  lent  etoay  or  a  ttuie  Poop  on  the 
BWthed  at  appears  and  the  eiyle  el  aarrative  weed  Py 
Mtto  Siaekew  She  traveli  ea  her  own.  She  knowa  bar 
loww  where  the  haa  atodr  Paekaoptod  pay  She  Uhea  Peat, 
and  underetanda  thiat.  Seaiething  el  her  UinUaet  aPeut 
the  awaitoint  and  Mvtod  at  Paaa  raae  parallel  to  her 
depth  el  tohitttca  and  ihaipaeto  ol  eye  when  deauad 
with  a  draiip  el  baatoa  Patosa  each  ae  the  Stonry  (am- 
8y.  Here  a  a  picture  el  a  lalelai  at  the  ttopel  and 
toe  earireatoeat,  deae  wsh  a  levtod  undareiandina 
•  •• 


11^  WOULD  ttoa  to  MS  WUltoto  3.  Suraa,  tte  l 
W  atwth.  tt  he  atrew  with  Sea  PrankUa  Paviai 
Mehard  toiy.  ~Be  that  to  ol  the  oplnMe  money  t 

rverythtod  BMy  weS  Pe  wtopectod  at  dead  row 
far  pMaey.* 


ekasly  a  lai  ea  the  rl|ht  griwa  Py  the  eevecaidn  er  etaie  to  theee  «hoi.  «a>  I 
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FORTY  YEARS  UNDER  THE  COMMODORE’S  FLAG 


Bennett’s  Love  of  the  Sea  Governed  Many  of  His  Acts  as  Proprietor  of  New  York  Herald — He  Raised 

Men  to  Top  and  Dropped  Them  “to  Test  Their  Loyalty” 


TTP  to  near  the  end  of  continual  ex- 
pcriences  of  this  kind,  I  shared  the 
belief  of  my  shopmates  and  the  public  that 
Bennett  made  favorites  of  men  to  exalt 
and  humiliate  them  for  the  diabolical 
pleasure  it  gave  him.  His  reason  for  it 
comes  later  in  place  in  this  narrative, 
which  is  not  to  glorify  him  or  tear  him  to 
pieces. 

Full  flavor  of  the  Commodore’s  plea 
for  his  draconian  way  of  perfecting  a 
newspaper  staff  would  be  lost  without 
knowing  to  what  strange  lengths  he  car¬ 
ried  it.  While  most  cases  were  sad  there 
was  one  most  astonishing  that  was  far 
from  it.  In  altitude,  distance,  and  rapid¬ 
ity  of  ascent,  also  drop,  no  feat  ever  per¬ 
formed  on  that  smooth-working  device 
approached  that  experience. 

The  Dana  episode  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  lesson  in  staff-making  save  that 
that  first  contact  with  Bennett  by  the 
cub  reporter  of  distinguishable  trousers 
may  have  led  to  the  second,  which  was 
so  different.  That  debut  probably  did 
serve  to  fasten  the  name  of  the  verdant 
reporter  in  his  subconscious  mind  to  be 
recalled  when  next  he  had  use  for  one  of 
that  kind.  Between  these  two  degrees  of 
initiation  into  the  Herald  lodge  three 
years  elapsed  in  which  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard  from  the  Commodore.  I  counted 
myself  forgotten.  Tlien  came  the  day 
when  I  was  made  a  king. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  in  Paris  at  the  time 
running  the  Paris  Herald.  Dr.  George 
Hepworth  was  enthroned  in  the  New 
York  office  as  diief  editorial  writer.  He 
was  in  much  closer  communion  with  the 
Commodore  than  Julius  Chambers,  the 
managing  editor  and  chief  of  staff,  top- 
sawer  in  authority,  salary  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  doctor  was  a  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Congregational  persuasion,  to 
whom  next  to  G<^  came  Bennett.  And  to 
me  next  to  Bennett  came  this  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  chancellor  of  our  Ann  street  univer¬ 
sity — the  alter  ego  of  the  chief,  himself. 

One  Saturday  night  Inspector  Byrnes 
at  Police  Headquarters  had  given  out  a 
long  story  about  that  gentlemanly  burg¬ 
lar,  Leonidas  Leslie,  seen  by  day  at  re¬ 
ceptions  and  teas  of  the  Four  Hundred 
of  swelldom  and  not  seen  at  night  when 
he  entered  their  homes  with  jimmy  and 
bludgeon.  I  was  late  getting  home  from 
the  Mulberry  street  central  office  to  my 
two-by-six  flat  in  the  tall  grass  district 
of  Kings,  now  a  fine  part  of  the  new 
Brooklyn.  This  was  nothing  strange  to 
the  family  and  had  ceased  to  be  curious 
to  the  neighbors.  They  long  since  had 
confided  to  my  wife  that  they  concluded 
right  away  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
had  married  her  to  a  policeman. 

An  hour  later  a  messenger  boy  was 
seeking  to  deliver  a  note  to  me.  It  bore 
the  crest  of  the  reigning  hotel  of  Gotham 
— the  Victoria.  It  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  the  Commodore  had  arrived. 
Now  and  then  he  practically  rented  this 
ultra-exclusive  hostelry  on  unheralded 
trips  from  Europe  sometimes  taken  in¬ 
cognito.  Making  these  unexpected 
appearances  was  one  of  his  ways  of 
keeping  up  discipline,  working  the 
guillotine  and  putting  the  fell  of  pole 
of  pro  and  demotion  in  full  operation. 

The  result  of  these  visits  was  known 
as  another  Herald  shake-up.  They  some¬ 
times  began  with  summons  wir^  from 
Fire  Island  or,  if  particularly  drastic, 
sent  from  hotel  on  arrival.  VVith  some 
trepidation  I  opened  that  ominous  envel¬ 
ope  after  a  good  bracing  breakfast  with 
a  heart  screwed  up  to  any  fate  except  the 
right  one  which  was  beyond  imagination. 
Thus  ran  the  note  it  held ; 

Dea>  Mr.  Alvord: 

If  you  desire  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you 
this  (Sunday)  afternoon  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
Herald  office  in  my  room  on  the  editorial  floor 
or  any  other  hour  today  or  tomorrow  if  more 
agreeable  to  you. 

Assuring  you  of  my  keen  desire  to  be  of 
the  utmost  service  to  you  at  all  times,  I  am. 
Yours  to  command 

Giorce  P.  Hepworth. 


By  THOMAS  GOLD  ALVORD,  Sr. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Mr.  Alvord,  who  during  40 
years  on  the  New  York  Herald,  rose  from  cub  reporter  to  the  highest  offices 
within  Bennett’s  gift.  He  relates  some  hitherto  untold  anecdotes,  w’hich  shed  new 
light  on  Bennett’s  career. 


Here  was  a  mystery  to  stump  not  mere¬ 
ly  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Dr.  Watson  but 
also  the  great  Byrnes,  a  live  one,  at 
whose  feet  in  Police  Headquarters  I  was 
then  sitting  daily.  Inclined  at  first  blush 
to  be  puffed  up  by  the  note  and  naturally 
hilarious  there  were  moments  of  wild 
joy  and  then  crept  in  suspicion,  a  quality 
born  in  or  to  be  cultivated  by  all  re¬ 
porters  who  would  fare  far.  Reflection 
presented  the  puzzle  in  several  depressing 
aspects.  Seen  between  the  doctor’s  lines 
the  gates  of  Heaven  had  been  flung  wide 
open.  Bennett  had  made  me  managing 
editor !  Knowing  his  ways,  the  conclusion 
was  inescapable.  But  had  he  ?  How 
could  he  do  such  a  thing  except  in  de¬ 
lirium,  probably  temporary,  in  which 
case  that  which  he  had  done  he  would 
undo  as  soon  as  he  got  over  it.  There 
would  be  no  appealing  from  one  Philip 
to  another  in  this  event.  I  even  sus¬ 
pected  the  pastor  emeritus  of  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  "the  day  after.”  As 
editor  Ed  Flynn,  of  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram — the  Herald’s  afternoon  "pinklet” — 
headed  all  dubious  news,  the  Victorian 
note  was  ‘‘Important  if  true.”  Recur¬ 
rently  it  seemed  to  be  both  and  neither. 

Had  not  the  Commodore  done  a  lot  of 
extraordinary,  astonishing  things  of  like 
nature?  I  reasoned.  Had  not  old  Her¬ 
ald  men  told  me  to  treat  the  copy  imps 
with  unvarying  respect  lest  tomorrow  find 
them  giving  out  assignments?  The 
course  of  the  bedazzled  victim  must  be 
thought  out,  lest  vaulting  ambition  and 
^nnett  made  a  joke  of  him.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  made  in  thought  so  profound 
that  he  who  knew  his  New  York  as  few 
natives  ever  knew  it  lost  his  way  to  the 
Herald  office  and  asked  a  policeman. 

"Where’s  Broadway?” 

“You  damn  fool  you  just  crossed  it,” 
was  the  answer. 

“My  rubicon,”  thought  I.  “Perhaps 
he’s  prophetic.” 

I  felt  like  a  “come-on”  when  I  pushed 
the  button  outside  the  door  of  the  edi¬ 


torial  rooms  which  all  common  reporters 
were  e.xpected  to  pass  on  tip-toe,  kow¬ 
towing.  Santa  Qaus  threw  it  open  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  who  looked  like  that 
g(XMl  old  chap  though  much  taller.  His 
nose  was  not  red  nor  his  eyes  bleary. 
Noting  this,  I  mentally  apologized  to  the 
Doctor  for  my  thought  of  the  morning. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  pronounced 
but  rational  cordiality  of  my  reception  by 
this  clear-headed,  kindly  old  gentleman, 

I  wondered  if  it  were  I  who  had  been 
out  on  Saturday  night  ,and  that  this  was 
a  hold-over. 

One  hand  in  mine,  the  other  resting  on 
my  shoulder  in  fatherly  affection,  the 
good  Doctor  remarked  mv  youth  in  com¬ 
plimentary  fashion  and  branched  off  in 
warm  unexplained  congratulations.  As¬ 
suming  the  New  York  flair  of  supreme 
assurance  I  sat  down,  crossed  one  leg  of 
the  Syracuse  nether  garment  over  the 
other,  lest  they  betray  me  and,  slightly 
bored,  asked  t^y  I  had  been  called  on 
my  day  off  to  the  office. 

Then  the  Doctor  was  embarrassed. 

Did  I  not  know  that  I  had  been  made 
managing  editor?  No?  Strange,  very! 
Nicholas,  Mr.  Qiambers’  secretary,  had 
been  told  late  on  Saturday  night  to  send 
me  a  note  informing  me  that  the  Com¬ 
modore  had  cabled  my  appointment  from 
Paris.  Nicholas  probably  had  forgotten 
it.  Knowing  Nicholas,  I  had  my  doubts 
of  this.  He  was  a  part  of  the  Chambers 
dynasty  and  would  spar  for  time.  How¬ 
ever,  I  yawned  prodigiously  and  mur¬ 
mured  “quite  likely.” 

The  certain  thing  was  that  such  a  cable 
had  been  received.  It  lay  on  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  desk  before  us.  It  was  in  code, 
but  he  decoded  it,  showing  me,  skeptical 
of  the  Commodore  doing  such  a  thing,  that 
by  the  code  book  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter  whatever.  In  the  key 
all  Herald  employes  were  designated  by 
numbers.  The  Doctor  pointed  out  that 
Chambers,  as  recalled,  was  No.  1621,  Al¬ 
vord  No.  2015,  Cummings,  the  .\lbany 


man.  No.  1147.  The  last  named  number 
I  asked  for,  though  it  was  not  in  the 
fateful  cablegram.  It  is  important  to 
remember  all  three  numerals  in  light  of 
the  sequel.  The  message  read:  “Have 
2015  take  desk  of  1621,”  signed  "J.  G. 
B.”  No.  1621  had  gone  home  when  the 
cablegram  came,  the  Doctor  explained, 
and  inquiry  upstairs  had  shown  that  No. 
2015  was  a  reporter  who  was  at  Police 
Headquarters  on  night  work.  His  ap¬ 
pointment,  it  seemed,  had  created  sudi 
commotion  in  the  editorial  corps  down¬ 
stairs  that  the  message  had  been  verified 
by  repetition  from  the  Paris  cable  office. 
Its  correctness  was  vouched  for  by  the 
operators  in  charge  there  and  in  New 
York. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  thing  to  come  to  you 
so  early  in  life  and  in  your  short  career 
on  the  Herald,”  beamed  this  editor,  whom 
I  learned  to  care  for  and  regard  as  did 
the  youths  of  Athens  love  Socrates. 

“That’s  the  trouble,”  I  interrupted,  ‘‘it’s 
altogether  too  wonderful  and  too  early 
to  last  long.  In  fact,  it’s  crazy.  Either 
the  Commodore  or  his  secretary  have 
been  dining  too  well.  Somebody  has 
blundered,  and  I’m  not  ready  to  do  and 
die  by  accepting.  I’m  not  fit  for  the 
job.  Mr.  Bennett  knows  that.  Then  why 
has  he  done  this  ridiculous  thing?  It 
was  either  to  get  even  with  Qiambers  for 
something,  or  he  was  lit  up  and  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.” 

.\11  this  was  blasphemy  to  the  Doctor. 
Horrified,  he  tried  to  stop  me  by  com¬ 
manding  me  not  to  say  such  things  of 
Mr.  Bennett.  But,  my  mind  made  up  to 
throw  aside  the  crown,  I  tore  ahead  to 
give  the  Commodore  a  chance  to  reverse 
himself  with  more  respect  for  his  un¬ 
willing  catspaw.  I  denounced  him  for 
putting  a  greeri  reporter  in  such  an  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  If  I  accepted,  I 
pointed  out,  I  couldn’t  last  long;  if  I 
refused,  I  would  have  to  leave  the  paper. 
Either  result  meant  endangering  my  so 
far  hopeful  career.  “I’m  satisfied  now," 
I  explained.  “I’m  doing  well  enough. 
Police  Central  office  man  at  $35  a  week 
is  better  than  chance  assignments  six 
years  ago.  Of  course,  $10,000  a  year  is 
better  still,  but  how  long  would  I  Te¬ 
rrain  Managing  Editor?  Not  a  week. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 


(L.  to  R.):  F.  W.  Bush,  Athens  (O.)  Messenger;  J.  J.  Bern  s*ein.  Massillon  (O.)  Independent;  W.  O.  Littick.  Zanesville 
(O.)  Times-Recorder;  John  Spencer  and  C.  H.  Spencer,  Newark  (O.)  Advocate. 


Ouishines 
Hfiem  att 


Ault  ^  Wiborg  Inks  are  known  wherever  better  printing  is 
done  because  good  printing  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of 
ink  used.  Whether  it  is  a  Daily  Newspaper,  Intaglio  Section, 
or  a  Colored  Comic  Supplement,  AULT  6?  WIBORG  INKS 
stand  out  as  the  first  aid  to  printers  and  publishers. 

Our  large  modern  plants  and  distributing  branches  both  here  and  abroad, 
manned  by  experts  in  every  Department,  insure  prompt,  efficient  service 


BRANCHES 

rED  STATES— Atlanta.  Ga.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleve- 
Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Houston,  Texas;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
ITork,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Richmond,  Va.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  FOREIGN  BRANCHES  - 
on,  E.  C.,  Eng.;  Manila,  P.  I.;  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  IN  CANADA — Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 
IN  CHINA — Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Canton.  IN  ARGENTINE — Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Mendoza,  Tucuman. 
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Producing  approximately  6,- 
500,000  barrels  of  cement  in 
1927,  Iowa  now  ranks  with  the 
first  ten  cement-making  states 
of  the  United  States.  The  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  Iowa  out¬ 
put  last  year  was  more  than 
$11,050,000. 

Although  Iowa  has  been  in 
the  field  as  a  producer  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  for  comparatively 
few  years,  her  output  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly.  Previous  to 
1927,  the  peak  year  for  Iowa 
cement  production  was  1923, 
when  the  Iowa  output  was  val¬ 
ued  at  $10,351,900 — a  total  of 
5,732,470  barrels  being  pro¬ 
duced.  Production  fell  off 
slightly  in  1924  and  1925  but 


SIOUX  CITY  SNOWS 
GAIN  OF  $3,000,000 
OVER  '27  RECEIPTS 

Hog  Shipments  Increase  Nea^ 
ly  300.000  Head  Over  Same 
Period  Last  Year. 


and  reached  a  new  high  mark 
in  1927.  Five  large  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  Portland  cement  are 
now  operating  in  low'a. 

In  1926  Iowa  ranked  fifth  in 
the  average  factory  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  barrel  of  cement 
and  eleventh  in  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  amount  and  value 
of  shipments.  Although  na¬ 
tional  figures  for  1927  are  not 
yet  available,  it  is  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  that  Iowa  has 
gained  at  least  tenth  place  in 
amount  of  production  among 
the  cement  producing  states. 

Rich,  Natural  Resources 

The  raw  products,  limestone 
and  shale,  from  w’hich  Port¬ 
land  cement  is  made  in  Iowa, 
are  widely  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  occur  in 
such  quantities  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  inexhaustible.  The  gyp¬ 
sum  rock  in  part  required  in 
cement  manufacture  is  easily 
accessible  at  Fort  Dodge  and 
Centerville  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities. 


This  tlunt  of  the  Xorthtfcstern  States  Portland  Cement  Comf'any  at  Mason  City,  Tosva,  is  one  of  the  fiz’e 
whieh  hclfed  to  I'lacc  lo-ea  amonq  the  leading  cement  /•reducing  states  of  the  United  Stales. 


State  Bank  Deposits  Con¬ 
tinue  Upward  Trend 

Increased  deposits  of  near¬ 
ly  $12,500,000  have  been  shown 
in  the  last  11  months  by  the 
710  saving  banks,  341  state 
banks  and  14  trust  companies 
under  supervision  of  the  state 
banking  department,  L.  A.  An¬ 
drews,  banking  superintendent, 
announced.  Deposits  as  of 
February  28  totaled  $574,544,- 
493.36.  At  the  same  time  loans 
were  $491,086,606.28.  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $3,500,000  in  11  months. 

Their  total  assets  went  up 
almost  $7,000,000  during  the  ] 
same  period.  In  that  time  th# 
banks  increased  their  real 
estate  holdings  slightly  more 
than  $1,000,000. 


Here  and  There  in  Iowa 


DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  Iowa  sit- 
uation  know  from  experience  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be  properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these  twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  . . Tribune 

Boone  ...... .News-Republican 

Burlington  . Gazette 

Burlington  . Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Rapids  . Gazette 

&  Republican 

Centerville .  lowegian  &  Citizen 

^uncil  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Davenport . Democrat 

&  Leader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  ...Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times  Journal 

Fort  Dodge  . Messenger 

St  Chronicle 

Fort  Madison  . Democrat 


Iowa  City  . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marshalltown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City  .  . .  .Globe-Gazette 
&  Times 

Muscatine  . Journal  & 

News-Tribune 

Oelwein  . Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City  . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo  ....Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  . Trihuns 


Davenport  —  The  Bettendorf 
company,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  steel  cars  in 
the  world,  recently  received  a 
$3,500,000  order  from  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
railroad.  The  order  calls  for 
the  manufacturing  of  1,250 
steel  box  cars  and  truck  side 
frames.  The  Bettendorf  or¬ 
ganization  will  have  to  add  be¬ 
tween  800  and  1,000  men  to 
the  -payroll  to  take  care  of 
this  contract. 

Ames — Tw-enty-one  miles  of 
paving  and  nearly  thirty  miles 
of  grading  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  ninety-one  bridges  and 
culverts  are  involved  in  con¬ 
tracts  totalling  $796,652  which 
were  recently  awarded  by  the 
state  highw-ay  commission 
here. 

Fort  Dodge — Building  im¬ 
provements  in  Fort  Dodge  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending 
April  1.  1928,  totaled  $599,713. 
Twelve  new-  business  buildings, 
58  new  dwellings,  and  126  pri¬ 
vate  garages  were  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Ottumwa  —  The  immediate 
building  of  a  local  airport  is 
assured  with  the  recent  filing 
of  articles  of  incorporation 
with  the  secretary  of  state  for 
Ottumwa’s  Legion  Airport  cor¬ 
poration.  The  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  stock  is  $50,000. 

Iowa  City — No  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  exists  between  the 
population  of  Iowa  cities  and 
their  importance  as  manufac¬ 
turing  centers,  is  the  statement 
of  Professor  Sidney  L.  Miller, 
director  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  bureau  of  research. 


Des  Moines,  first  in  popula¬ 
tion,  has  never  ranked  above 
second  industrially  and  both 
Sioux  City  and  Cedar  Rapids 
have  shown  consistently  a 
greater-  manufacturing  output 
than  Des  Moines. 

Figures  .f(\r  1925,  gathered  by 
Profes^r  Miller  in  connection 
with  Madie  in  Iowa  week,  show 
that  the  ten  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  cities  of  Iowa  were 
Sioux  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des- 
Moines,  Ottumwa,  Waterloo, 
Davenport,  Dubuque,  Clinton, 
Mason  City  and  Muscatine. 

Cedar  Rapids — The  Quaker 
Oats  company  is  to  build  a 
$225,000  addition  to  their  local 
plant.  The  new  building  will 
be  a  13-story  fire-proof  struc¬ 
ture. 

Marshalltown  —  Gasoline 
tax  receipts  for  Marshall  Coun¬ 
ty  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1928  are  far  ahead  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  of  any  preceding  year.  Col¬ 
lections  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  this  year  amounted  to 
$3,794.76  and  $3,667.50  respec¬ 
tively.  The  previous  high 
mark  was  set  in  1927  when 
January  receipts  totaled  $3,- 
209.07  and  February  $3,025.69 
This  indicates  that  already 
this  year  residents  of  Marshall- 
County  have  used  12  per  cent 
more  gasoline  than  they  did 
during  any  previous  January 
and  February. 

Keokuk  —  Building  permits 
issued  by  the  city  housing  in¬ 
spectors  the  first  three  menths 
of  1928  indicate  that  spring 
building  is  unusually  brisk  this 
year. 


During  the  first  quarter  of 
1928,  over  1,457,860  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  were  sold  on  the 
Sioux  City  live  stock  market 
for  $39,377,745,  an  increase  of 
233,110  animals  and  $3,205,717 
over  the  mark  made  during 
the  corresponding  months  in 
1927. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year 
the  Sioux  City  market  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  179,496  cattle,  11,539 
calves,  159,146  sheep,  and  1,- 
107,685  hogs,  an  increase  in 
hogs  of  276,077  head  over  the 
delivery  to  the  end  of  March 
last  year. 

Trucks  a  Factor 

A  significant  factor  in  the 
million-plus  porker  run  this 
year  has  been  the  extensive 
use  of  automobile  trucks.  Al¬ 
most  450,600  head  of  hogs, 
which  is  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  numbier,  were 
shipped  in  by  truck.  This  en¬ 
abled  Sioux  City  to  surpass  all 
of  its  own  world’s  records  for 
live  stock  trucking.  A  new 
monthly  high  was  set  in  March 
when  170,302  head  were 
trucked  in. 

At  the  same  time  practically 
all  the  trucked-in  cattle  rec¬ 
ords  and  some  of  the  sheep 
records  have  fallen. 

The  live  stock  budget  for 
March  aggregates  $13,328,031 
and  exceeds  the  March  1927 
valuation  by  $175,111. 

Except  in  the  hog  depart¬ 
ment  all  live  stock  price 
schedules  for  March  are  sWp- 
ly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Early  in  the  month  heavy 
beeves  topped  at  $15.75  and 
while  the  close  found  the  top 
down  to  $14.50,  that  price  still 
carries  a  wide  margin  over  the 
$12.25  per  hundred  weight 
peak  of  a  year  ago.  Heifer 
prices  are  all  of  $2.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  weight  better  this  year 
than  last,  with  current  tops 
on  fed  yearling  heifers  at  $12.- 
50,  as  compared  to  $10.00  in 
March,  1927.  Veals  opened  in 
March  at  $14.50  and  closed 
with  tops  at  $11.50.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  $3.00  decline,  the 
market  looms  high  as  com¬ 
pared  to  last  March  at  which 
time  prices  opened  at  $13.00 
and  closed  at  $10.00.  The  final 
markets  of  this  month  brought 
out  $10.00  top  quotations  on 
choice  light  fat  ewes,  a  figure 
modestly  higher  than  in  1927, 
while  choice  feeding  steers, 
both  warmed  up  and  green  are 
topping  at  $12.50  this  year,  as 
compared  to  only  $9.00  a  year 
ago.  The  $3.50  per  hundred 
weight  margin  in  favor  of  1929 
is  not  the  exception  but  the 
rule  and  can  be  accepted  M 
the  average  difference  on  the 
various  grades  and  classes  of 
thin  steers. 


IOWA  AMONG  FIRST 
TEN  IN  PRODUCING 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Five  Major  Plants  Report  Out¬ 
put  of  Over  $11,000,000 
in  1927. 


ONE  OF  IOWA'S  FIVE  IMPORTANT  CEMENT  PLANTS 


$39,000,000  TO  LIVESTOCK  RAISERS 
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to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
changes  effected  by  the  Coinniission.  On 
the  whole  the  changes  have  had  to  do  not 
so  much  with  the  elimination  of  stations 
as  with  relief  in  congested  districts  by 
reallocation  of  frequency  assignments,  re¬ 
ductions  in  power,  and  encouragement  of 
the  merger  of  stations.  While  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
effects  on  newspaper  stations,  it  is  our 
impression  that  on  the  whole  they  havd 
fared  well  and  that  most  of  the  news¬ 
paper  stations  have  been  able  to  convince 
the  Commission  that  the  type  of  service 
performed  by  them  is  in  the  “public  con¬ 
venience,  interest  and  necessity,”  the 
standard  which  is  to  be  applied  under  the 
terms  of  the  law. 

During  the  same  period  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  has  had  a  problem  in 
the  determination  of  what  disposition  to 
make  of  channels  of  communication  in 
the  short  wave  band,  that  is,  below  2(K) 
meters.  A  limited  number  of  newspapers 
and  press  associations  are  likewise  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  band  for  the  purpose  of 
point  to  point  communication  of  news. 

matter  of  equal  importance  to  that 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  commissioners 
and  intimately  tied  up  with  it  was  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Radio  Law 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
The  Radio  Committee  has  taken  part, 
through  representatives  in  Washington, 
in  urging  its  views  on  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  both  Houses  and  in  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  certain  undesirable  proposed 
amendments.  Under  the  law  of  1927,  the 
Radio  Commission  was  to  have  the  active 
and  direct  administration  of  radio  for  a 
period  of  only  one  year  and  after  that 
was  to  sit  as  a  sort  of  an  appellate  and 
advisory  body  to  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  which  was  to  assume  a  direct  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  was  manifest  that  the 
Commission  had  not  nearly  finished  its 
task  of  reaching  a  temporarily  satisfac¬ 
tory  set-up  and  would  not  do  so  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  There  was  a  fairly  gen¬ 
eral  feeling,  therefore,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  continued  in  direct  control 
for  at  least  another  year  and.  so  far  as 
the  amending  bills  sought  to  achieve  this 
purpose,  your  Committee  was  heartily  in 
accord  with  them. 

The  amendments,  however,  sought  to 
do  more  than  this. 

The  m(.st  serious  amendment  originated 
in  the  House,  sponsored  by  Congress¬ 
man  Davis  of  Tennes.see.  As  originally 
worded,  it  made  it  mandatory  upon  the 
Radio  Commission  to  allocate  broadcast¬ 
ing  licenses,  frequencies  and  power 
equally  among  the  five  radio  zones  and 
equitably  among  the  states  in  proportion 
to  their  population  and  area.  The  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  reported  favorably  on  this 
amendment. 

Originally  it  was  a  move  on  the  part  of 
representatives  of  the  South,  who  felt 
that  the  South  had  not  received  its  fair 
share  of  assignments.  It  was  easily 
demonstrated,  however,  that  this  was  not 
due  to  any  intention  to  slight  the  South 
but  rather  to  the  practical  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  stations  were  elsewhere 
and  the  South  had  not  heretofore  serious¬ 
ly  pressed  its  claims  for  more  stations, 
power  or  better  frequencies.  The  Senate 
rejected  the  Davis  amendment  but  in  con¬ 
ference  the  amendment  in  a  modified  form 
was  accepted  and  became  law.  It  still 
calls  for  an  equal  allocation  among  the 
five  zones,  but  is  modified  by  a  clause 
stating  that  this  shall  be  done  “as  far  as 
possible”  and  “in  so  far  as  there  are 
applications.”  The  allocation  among  the 
states  within  a  particular  zone  is  to  be 
“equitable"  and  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion  but  not  area.  There  are  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  detailed  character  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  the  feeling  of  nearly  all  branches  of 
the  radio  industry  that  the  amendment  is 
unjust  and  unw’orkable  as  a  practical 
matter  but  since  it  has  become  law,  the 
actual  situation  must  be  faced.  Your 
Committee  worked  against  it,  but  the  only 


results  (for  which  credit  must  also  go 
to  others)  were  the  slight  qualifications 
which  have  been  noted. 

The  amendments  to  the  radio  law  were 
passed  finally  on  or  about  March  23  and 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
March  26. 

The  dilemma  in  which  the  amendments 
placed  the  Commission  has  already  Ix-en 
demonstrated  in  a  hearing,  which  was 
held  on  April  (>,  in  Washington.  The 
Radio  Commission  had  before  it  two  sug¬ 
gested  plans  for  allocation  of  stations 
to  the  five  zones  and  to  the  several  states 
therein  in  the  light  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Davis  amendment.  Neither  plan 
was  even  tentatively  aiK.pted  but  Kith 
served  as  bases  for  the  discussion.  It  was 
the  view  -of  our  rejiresentatives  that 
neither  plan  would  prove  practicable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  elimination  of 
stations  that  would  be  necessitated.  It  is 
too  early  to  state  any  prophecy  as  to  what 
general  plan  the  Commission  will  adopt. 
We  expect,  however,  that  there  will  be  an 
order  affecting  most  of  the  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  four  zones  other  than  the 
South  within  a  comparatively  short 
period. 

The  radio  committee  has  studied  sur¬ 
veys  of  fan  mail,  sales  of  receiving  sets 
and  radio  magazine  circulations. 

The  data  on  fan  mail  indicates  that 
despite  diminished  receipts  of  fan  mail 
by  many  stations,  public  interest  in  broad¬ 
casting  is  as  high  as  ever  and  may  even 
be  said  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Sales  of  receiving  sets  as  reported  by 
McGraw-Hill  jumped  from  1,500,000  in 
1923  to  6,500,000  in  1927.  Their  estimate 
of  the  radio  audience  shows  an  increase 
from  3,000,000  in  1923  to  26,000,000  in 
1927.  They  report  250,000  factory-built 
receiving  sets  in  1923  and  1,700,000  in 
1927.  Their  1923  figures  for  tubes  is 
4.500.000  and  in  1927  this  figure  swelled 
to  35.000.000. 

The  circulation  of  the  various  radio 
dealer  trade  journals  for  a  period  of  the 
last  five  years  shows  a  very  decided  drop 
both  in  the  total  circulations,  individual 
circulations  and  the  numlKTs  of  publica¬ 
tions.  The  radio  fan  magazines  during 
the  last  five  years  reached  a  peak  in  1924, 
declined  through  1925  and  1926  .and  re¬ 
couped  somewhat  in  1927. 

Interest  in  radio  evidently  may  now  be 
said  to  have  moved  distinctly  away  from 
its  former  status  as  a  mechanical  toy  or  a 
phenomenon  in  physics. 

While  the  Committee  has  no  figures 
available,  we  believe  that  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  sponsored  radio  pro¬ 
grams  increased  greatly  during  1927. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  Natuinal  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  for  1927  is  $3,700,001). 
received  from  53  clients — most  of  whom 
are  large  national  adverti.sers. 

PcBi.ir.vTiON  OF  R.\i)io  Pr(x;rams 

A  matter  which  is  particularly  puzzling 
to  newspaper-owned  stations  and  to  those 
which  have  affiliations  with  radio  stations 
is  the  handling  of  radio  programs. 

Considering  them  a  circulation  factor, 
newspapers  are  devoting  thousands  of 
columns  a  year  to  the  exploitation  of 
radio  programs.  The  newspaper  has  in 
the  past  twenty  years  taken  on  so  many 
departments  of  service  that  the  service 
asiiect  of  radio  programs  together  with 
their  novelty  during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  existence  of  broadcasting  strength¬ 
ened  this  service  aspect  to  such  an  extent 
that  radio  programs  are  looked  upon  by 
most  newspaper  publishers  as  essential. 

This  situation  is  made  more  binding 
through  fear  that  a  newspaper’s  competi¬ 
tion  will  gain  by  giving  radio  programs 
in  greater  detail.  Another  factor  is  the 
hope  that  newspapers  giving  the  most 
radio  news  may  be  looked  upon  with 
greatest  favor  by  manufacturers  of  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  and  parts,  and  that  their 
radio  advertising  linage  will  benefit 
thereby. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  newspapers 
are  reducing  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  radio  programs.  They  feel  that  the 
detailed  listing  of  merely  average  radio 
programs  day  after  day  provides  little 
that  is  new  and  of  intrinsic  interest. 
They  are  giving  space  to  radio  high  spots 
— the  boiled-down  gist  of  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  most  entertaining.  One  news- 
(Contin-iu'd  an  /’Of’c  70) 


117,309 


was  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of 

The  Providence  Journal 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


for  the  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1928.  This  is  a  net  gain  of 
7,267  copies  per  day  over  the 
corresponding  period  ending 
March  31,  1927. 

These  newspapers  iiave  never 
given  a  premium  to  a  single  sub¬ 
scriber.  Their  circulation  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  eight 
other  English  language  dailies  in 
Rhode  Island  combined. 

They  offer  adequate  coverage  of 
the  Rhode  Island  market  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Space  in  these 
newspapers  may  be  bought  sep¬ 
arately,  or  optional  combination 
at  a  decided  saving. 


Providence  Journal  Company 


Providence,  R,  /. 
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REPORT  OF  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER 


A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
—RADIO 

{^Continued  from  {'0^0  (>9) 


jiapcr  boldly  put  its  radio  programs  on  an 
advertising  basis,  supporting  them  with 
an  editorial  box  giving  only  the  outstand¬ 
ing  programs  within  range  of  its  readers' 
sets.  This  was  acted  upon  without  warn¬ 
ing  to  its  readers,  comparatively  few  coni- 
l)laints  were  received,  and  circulation  did 
not  suffer. 

While  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
radio  committee  to  antagonize  those  who 
believe  that  radio  programs  are  strong 
circulation  factors  and  have  great  news 
value,  it  nevertheless  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  tliis  question.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  radio  situation,  as  a  whole,  needs  to 
Ije  squeezed  free  from  a  lot  of  water. 
Cutting  down  the  space  devoted  to  radio 
programs  which  are  not  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  “public  convenience,  interest  and 
necessity”  will  speed  the  day  when  radio 
stations  will  either  be  self-supporting  and, 
therefore,  producers  of  newspaper  rev¬ 
enue,  or  out  of  business. 

There  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions  of  and  relationships  to  radio  among 


energy  and  efficiency  of  the  man- 
ager  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
association  lias  made  very  easy  the  work 
of  the  traffic  committee  during  the  past 
year.  A  careful  examination  of  Mr. 
.Mathey's  report  should  be  made  by  every 
member  of  the  Association.  The  results 
accomplished  far  exceed  the  fondest  hopes 
of  the  originators  of  the  idea  that  such  a 
department  should  be  organized  by  the 
association.  We  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  results  so 
far  obtained  have  been  accomplished  al¬ 
most  entirely  through  negotiations  with 
the  carriers  and  without  the  expenditure 
of  one  cent  for  attorneys’  fees.  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable  accom¬ 
plishment  and  amply  demonstrates  the 
desirability  of  the  publishers  concentrating 
their  traffic  problems  into  the  hands  of 
one  e.vperienced  individual  who  can  rei>- 
resent  them  with  authority. 

NEVVSI’KIXT  FREIGHT  RATES 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  traffic  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  present  newsprint  price  situa¬ 
tion  should  not  cause  anv  publisher  to  lose 
interest  in  the  freight  rate  applicable  on 
his  newsprint.  We  refer  to  the  freight 
rates  which  are  now  guaranteed  by  cer¬ 
tain  mills.  That  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  is  probably  a  more 
or  less  temporary  expedient.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  a  strictly  f.o.b.  mill  basis  will 
tx‘  re-established  just  as  soon  as  market 
conditions  are  stabilized,  as  that  arrange¬ 
ment  is  most  desirable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  paper  manufacturer.  In  the 
meantime,  publishers  can  rest  assured  that 
so  long  as  we  have  an  A.  N.  P.  A.  Traffic 
Department,  their  interests  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  safeguarded. 

Mr.  Mathey’s  report  refers  to  a  large 
number  of  complaints  which  have  been 
I  dec!  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  by  various  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  allege  discrimination  as  the  primarv 
bas.s  of  complaint  in  connection  with 
rates  from  practically  all  producing  points 
to  all  destinations.  This  association, 
through  its  Traffic  Department,  has  in¬ 
tervened  in  every  one  of  these  complaints 
in  order  to  assure  us  that  consumers’  in- 
tere.sts  will  be  properly  and  adequately 
presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  feel  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  .Association  should  be  apprised 
of  the  seriousness  of  a  situation  which 
seems  to  be  rapidly  developing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  filing  of  these  numerous 
complaints  covering  rates  on  newsprint 
paper. 

On  January  30,  1925,  Congress  enacted 
the  so-called  Hoch-Smith  Resolution 
which,  while  primarily  intended  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture,  at  the  same  time 
authorized  and  directed  the  Interstate 


the  .\.  X.  1’.  membership  that  the 
radio  committee  strongly  recommends 
that  action  be  taken  to  pool  these  various 
opinions  and  find  out  what  the  predomi¬ 
nant  attitude  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
is  towards  radio. 

We  shall,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  send 
out  a  questionnaire  whicli,  when  returned, 
tabulated  and  analyzed,  will  tell  what  the 
newspaper  publishers’  attitude  is  towards 
radio  in  general,  how  they  are  being 
affected  by  broadcast  advertising,  how 
tliey  are  liandling  radio  programs  and 
trade  names  of  sponsored  programs,  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  affiliations  with  broadcasting 
and  other  conlidential  information. 

One  part  of  the  questic.nnaire  will  he 
for  newsi)ai)ers  owned  or  affiliated  with 
radio  stations.  .Another  jiart  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  be  for  newspapers  not 
owned  or  affiliated  with  radio  stations. 

Tile  analysis  of  this  questionnaire  will 
not  be  published  generally  but  copies  of 
the  completed  tabulations  will  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  A.  X’.  P.  .A.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  asked  to  be  frank  since  the  in¬ 
formation  will  be  held  in  strict  conlidence, 
and  to  provide  the  information  in  as  com¬ 
plete  detail  as  possible. 

B.  T.  McCanna,  Chairman. 

.Amon  G.  Carter,  H.  B.  Piper, 

Louis  Hannoch,  H.  S.  Scott, 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Rowe  Stewart. 

W.  H.  Pettibone,  Elzey  Roberts. 


Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  sweep¬ 
ing  investigation  of  all  freight  rates  and 
charges  throughout  the  United  States  in 
order  to  “determine  to  what  e.xtent  and 
in  what  manner  existing  rates  and  charges 
may  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminatory,  or  unduly  preferential,  there¬ 
by  imposing  undue  burdens,  or  giving  un¬ 
due  advantage  as  between  the  various 
localities  and  parts  of  the  country,  the 
various  classes  of  traffic,  aiid  the  various 
classes  and  kinds  of  commodities,  and  to 
make,  in  accordance  with  law,  such 
changes,  adjustments,  and  redistribution 
of  rates  and  charges  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  correct  any  defects  so  found 
to  exist.”  (The  italics  are  ours.)  The 
Commission’s  recent  decision  in  regard  to 
the  Lake  Cargo  Coal  Case,  which  has 
caused  such  a  furore  in  Congress  and 
which  has  resulted  in  the  failure  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Esch  to  be  reappointed,  is  a 
notable  example  of  how  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  used  the 
authority  of  the  Hix:h- Smith  Resolution 
in  deciding  that  rates  on  coal  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Tennessee  ami  Kentucky  to  Uike 
Ports  shall  not  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  reduction  ordered  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio  mines.  In  this  case, 
the  Commission,  by  authority  of  the 
Hoch-Smith  Resolution,  went  beyond  the 
strictly  transportation  aspects  of  the  case 
and  considered  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  industry  in  general  in  arriving  at  its 
decision.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
large  number  of  newsprint  complaints 
above  referred  to  may  be  grouped  by  the 
Commission  into  a  general  investigation 
of  the  newsprint  manufacturing  and 
newspaper  publishing  industries  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  determine  whether  or  not 
newsprint  is  paying  its  fair  share  of  the 
transportation  burden  of  the  country. 
Congress  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission  authority  which  permits 
them  to  find  excuses  for  increasing  the 
freight  rates  on  certain  commodities  in 
order  that  a  decrease  may  be  effected  in 
the  rates  on  the  products  of  agriculture. 
Until  the  Hoch-Smith  Resolution  is  re¬ 
pealed,  the  publishing  industry  as  well  as 
every  other  industry  in  the  country  will 
face  a  threat  of  the  disruption  of  the  rate 
structure  applicable  upon  its  raw  mate¬ 
rials  as  well  as  the  finisherl  product. 
Whether  or  not  agriculture  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  thereby  is  problematical. 

The  A.  Xi.  P.  A.  is  extremely  fortunate 
in  that  it  now  has  the  machinery  for 
closely  watching  and  effectively  coping 
with  any  developments  which  may  occur 
as  outlined  above. 

E.  M.  ANTRIM,  (Thairman, 

Wm.  L.  McLean,  Tr. 

E.  K.  Bixby 
A.  R.  Michener 
S.  R.  Winch 


^1X'C1^  tlie  establislimcnt  of  the  traffic 
department  approximately  twenty 
months  ago,  the  memliership  has  been 
kept  advisecl  of  the  principal  results  thus 
far  achieved  through  the  medium  of 
traffic  department  bulletins,  and  our  re- 
Iiorts  to  the  several  meetings  and  con¬ 
ventions,  hut  we  will  at  this  time  give  a 
brief  resume,  together  with  the  estimated 
amount  of  savings  accomplished  for  the 
membership,  in  some  instances  through 
the  sole  efforts  of  the  department  and  in 
others  by  co-operation  and  assistance  ex- 
tendeel  to  interested  members.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  definite  data  in  all  cases  as  to  the 
volume  of  movement,  we  are  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  that  these  estimates  are  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate  but  they  are  based  on  the 
best  information  in  our  possession. 

Resume  of  Savings  .Accomplished 

1.  Newsprint  rates  to  points  on  the 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad. 

This  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  lO'/c  in  the  rates  and  we  estimate 
the  savings  to  be  approximately  $20,000 
per  annum. 

2.  Rates  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 

Texas.  Oklahoma,  etc. 

The  re<luction  in  this  case  amounted  to 
$1.00  per  ton  and  based  on  a  minimum 
movement  of  40,000  tons,  a  saving  of  $40,- 
000  was  effected. 

3.  Rates  on  carload  shipments  of  cores. 

We  succeeded  in  having  rates  estab¬ 
lished  from  12  points  shipping  cores  in 
carloads  on  basis  of  the  newsprint  rate 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Our  estimate  of 
the  saving  accomplisherl  by  these  reduc¬ 
tions  is  $3,(X)0  jier  annum. 

4.  Cores  in  less  than  carloads. 

We  secured  some  important  reductions 
in  rates  on  cores  moving  in  less  than  car¬ 
loads  between  points  in  New’  England  and 
on  other  specific  movements  and  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  saving  effected  is  $.s00  per 
annum. 

5.  Baggage  rates. 


We  estimate  that  the  reductions  Secured 
in  the  baggage  rates  from  bOc.  to  5Uc.  per 
KHJ  pounds  in  the  Central  territory  re- 
'Ulted  in  a  saving  to  the  memlK-rshii)  of 
at  least  $15,(XX)  i>er  annum. 

().  Miscellaneous  retluctions  in  news- 
print  rates. 

.As  reiKirted  from  time  to  time,  we  se¬ 
cured  various  reductions  in  specific  news¬ 
print  rates  and  our  estimate  is  that  this 
resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  members  af- 
fecti-d  of  approximately  $7,0UO  per  an¬ 
num. 

.  The  total  of  the  above  savings  due  to 
actual  rerluctions  secured  amounts  to 
$.'<5,.=;(x». 

We  have  also  been  instrumental  in 
blocking  various  advances  suggested  by 
the  railroads.  .An  estimate  of  the  savings 
accomplished  by  our  efforts  in  this  regard 
is  approximately  $X0,(K)0  as  detailed  be¬ 
low  : 

1.  In  January  of  this  year  the  Southern 
carrires  jiroposed  to  place  newsprint  to 
a  Considerable  jxirtion  of  the  Southern 
territory  on  the  basis  of  the  new  revised 
Class  “.A”  rates  to  take  effect  January 
15th.  Through  negotiations  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  we  prevailed  upon  them  to  continue 
the  present  rates  in  effect  pending  con¬ 
ferences  which  are  now  in  progress.  We 
estimate  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  car¬ 
riers  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  have 
meant  an  additional  freight  bill  to  our 
Southern  members  of  at  least  $25,000  per 
year. 

2  Baggage  rates. — .Apart  from  having 
succeeded  in  securing  the  withdrawal  of 
two  tariffs  published  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  materially  increasing  the 
baggage  rates,  we  were  also  successful  in 
thus  far  resisting  efforts  on  the  tart  of 
various  Trunk  Line  carriers  to  make  a 
advaiKe  in  certain  baggage  rates 
applying  in  the  Eastern  States.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  estimate,  this  saveel  the  inter¬ 
ested  publishers  at  least  $10,000  per  year. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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{Continued  from  fage  70) 

3.  Less  than  carktad  core  rates  in  New 
England. — This  proposal  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  lines  if  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  additional  freight  charges  of  at 
least  $2,00(1  per  year.  This  case  was 
fought  by  us  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  we  were  success- 
ful. 

4.  Rates  on  newsprint  to  Xashville. 
Tenn. — This  was  an  attempt  on  the  p;irt 
of  the  carriers  to  raise  the  rates  from 
Eastern  territory  to  Nashville  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $2.(X)  ])er  ton.  We  filed  a  protest 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  and  gave  testimony  at  the  hearings 
in  opposition  to  this  advance.  The  Com¬ 
mission  refused  to  allow  the  new  tariffs  to 
become  effective,  as  a  result  of  which  we 
estimate  that  a  saving  of  at  least  $5.0(X) 
per  annum  was  accomplished.  In  addition 
to  this,  had  the  carriers  been  successful,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  ad¬ 
vances  being  made  to  other  jioints  in 
Tennessee,  etc.,  with  a  further  increase  in 
freight  charges  to  the  intere.sted  publish¬ 
ers. 

5.  New  York  City  delivery  tnatter. — 
E'fforts  have  been  naade  by  the  carriers 
over  a  period  of  the  last  sixteen  months 
endeavoring  to  make  certain  changes  in 
the  delivery  methods  in  New  York  which, 
had  these  efforts  Ijeen  successful,  would 
have  meant  an  increase  in  trucking  bills 
to  our  New  York  City  memlx'rs  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $40,000  per  year.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  successful,  in  co-operation 
with  the  interested  publishers,  in  resisting 
any  change. 

Other  S.winos  .\cHis:vF,n 
'I  here  have  been  other  cases  in  which 
we  api)eared  before  railroad  committees, 
etc.,  in  opposition  to  threatened  changes, 
hut  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimate 
of  tlie  cash  saving. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  recovered 
or  have  in  the  process  of  recovery,  claims 
on  ])ast  shipments  aggregating  over  $13,- 
0(K). 

The  total  of  the  above  items  amounts 
to  approximately  $180,000. 

.\s  against  these  savings,  the  expenses 
of  the  Traffic  Department  for  the  perio<l 
of  eighteen  months,  beginning  Septemlier 
1.  1026,  and  ending  with  February  2*). 
1928.  were  $25,992.70  or  at  the  rate  of 
ah('ut  $17.0(X)  per  year. 

The  matters  of  major  imi)ortance  which 
we  now  have  in  hand  arc  as  follows : 

Vs  previously  reported,  we  have  been 
successful  in  securing  some  important  re¬ 
ductions  in  individual  rates  and  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  on  with  the  car¬ 
riers  in  respect  to  others.  However,  these 
negotiations  have  now  been  practicallv 
brought  to  a  standstill  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  few  months  formal  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  filer!  with  the  Interstate 
C^immerce  Commission  and  the  New 
York  State  Commission  which  bring  into 
issue  or  affect  the  newsprint  rates 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  more  fully  described  in 
another  part  of  this  report.  .\s  a  result, 
the  carriers  have  been  reluctant  to  agree 
to  any  individual  adjustments,  due  to  their 
natural  fear  of  doing  anything  which 
would  jeopardize  their  defense  in  these 
prcxreedings. 

Form.m.  Compi-.mnts 
1.  I.  C.  C.  Docket  19694  and  Sub.  1— 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  et  al  vs.  Railroad. — 
This  complaint  attacks  all  rates  on  news¬ 
print  paper  from  various  points  in  New 
York  State  to  points  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  to  all 
points  in  Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  as  well  as  certain  points  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 
This  department  intervened  on  behalf  of 
our  members  in  the  territory  affected  and 
also  included  a  prayer  for  reparation  for 
account  of  various  individual  members. 
Hearings  were  held  in  Watertown.  N.  Y. 
and  Washington.  D.  C..  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  last  which  occupied  the 
better  part  of  three  weeks.  Your  Traffic 


Manager  was  present  throughout  the  i 
hearings  and  testified  in  support  of  the  t 
complaint.  In  the  event  of  a  favorable 
decision  by  the  Commission,  we  are  con-  \ 
tident  that  substantial  reductions  will  be  I 
made  from  other  related  producing  points  t 
not  embraced  in  the  original  complaint.  j 

2.  1.  C.  C.  Docket  20254  and  Sub.  1—  ( 

Publishers  Association  of  New  York  > 
City,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  et  al  vs.  Railroad. — 
This  is  a  complaint,  initiated  hy  this  de-  t 
partment,  which  attacks  rates  from  all  t 
producing  points  in  New  York,  New  Eng-  t 
land  and  (Janada  to  New  York  City  and  r 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  hearing  in 
this  case  has  been  set  for  July  16.  1928,  i 
at  New  York  and  it  is  our  belief  that  we  > 
will  be  able  tt)  prove  that  a  substantial  i 
reduction  is  warranted.  1 

3.  I.  C.  C.  Docket  20,545  and  Sub  Nos.  1 
1  to  3  inclusive — Intern;;tional  Paper  Co.,  i 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  et  al  vs.  Railroads.  ( 
— These  comiilaints  were  filed  by  the  i 
paixT  companies  and  are  in  the  nature  of  1 
supplementary  complaints  to  1.  C.  C. 
Docket  20254.  They  bring  into  issue  all  i 
rates  on  newsprint  from  New  York  < 
State,  Canada  and  New  England  to  all  1 
points  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  ' 
Hampshire,  V'ermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  19elaw:ire, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  We  have  intervened 

in  these  complaints  for  the  protection  of 
the  publishers’  interests  and  expect  to 
take  an  active  part  at  the  hearings,  which  i 
are  scheduled  to  be  held  at  New  York  in  1 
conjunction  with  the  hearings  in  the  New 
York  City  case. 

4.  I.  C.  C.  Docket  2(KK)‘)-  -International 

Paper  Co. 

I.  C.  C.  Docket  2()t,31— M.  &  t). 

Paper  Co. 

1.  C.  C.  Docket  206.33— C.  H.  Mead 
Co.  et  al. 

1.  C.  C.  Docket  20f)90  .St.  Regis 

Paper  Co. 

1.  ti.  ('.  Docket  — Wisconsin 

Pajier  &  Pulp  Mfrs.  Traffic  .\ssn. 

These  complaints  bring  into  issue  the 
entire  newsprint  rate  structure  from  all 
producing  points  to  all  destinatiors  in  the 
States  south  of  the  Dhio  and  Potomac 
Rivers,  and  on  and  east  of  the  .Mississijtpi 
River.  We  have  also  intervened  in  all  of 
these  cases  in  the  interests  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.  No  date  has.as  yet  been  assigned  for 
hearing  these  cases,  because  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  traffic  departments  of  the 
mills  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  matter 
with  the  railroads.  Several  conferences 
have  been  had  with  iiKlividual  railroad 
representatives  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
carriers  will  shortly  present  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  us  for  consideration.  Owing  to 
the  conflict  of  interests,  both  as  between 
the  various  mills  and  as  between  the  rail¬ 
roads  themselves,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement,  which 
will  necessitate  adjudication  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  In  our 
opinion,  it  would  be  much  better  for  all 
concerned  to  have  the  dispute  settled  out 
of  court,  .^t  any  rate,  our  best  efforts 
are  being  <lcvoted  to  bringing  about  a 
settlement. 

5.  I.  C.  C.  Docket  20677 — Escanala 

Paper  Co.  et  al. 

I.  C.  C.  Docket  20817— M.  &  O. 
Paper  Co.  et  al. 

These  complaints  bring  into  issue  the 
rates  on  newsprint  from  the  mills  of  the 
G.  H.  Mead  Co.  to  all  destinations  in 
Arkansas,  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Southern 
Missouri,  Western  I.ouisiana.  F.astern 
Colorado  and  Kansas  (except  the  north¬ 
eastern  portion).  These  complaints  were, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  precipitated 
by  the  reduction  recently  secured  in  the 
rates  from  Powell  River  and  other  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  mills  to  points  in  the  South¬ 
west.  We  have  intervened  in  these  ca.ses 
for  the  purpose  of  securing,  if  jxissible, 
lower  rates  from  Wisconsin,  ^Iichigan, 
Minnesota  and  Ontario,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  resist  any  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
complaint  by  an  advance  in  the  rates  from 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that 
these  pending  proceedings  involve  the 
rates  on  newsprint  paper  to  practically  all 
territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

:  and  the  outcome  will  he  of  far-recahing 


importance  to  all  of  our  members  in  the 
territory  affected. 

There  are  several  other  adjustments 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  out  of  line,  viz. ; 
Rates  from  Espanola,  Ont.,  to  points  in 
the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  also  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  and  various  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  mills  to  the  same  destinations. 

Some  research  work  has  been  done  on 
these  matters,  but  further  action  must  of 
necessity  be  deferred  until  some  of  the 
other  pending  complaints  have  been  heard 
and  briefed. 

In  our  report  to  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  reference  was  made  to  negotiations 
with  certain  Western  and  Southern  rail¬ 
roads  for  a  reduction  in  baggage  rates. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  far  our  efforts 
have  borne  no  fruit.  However,  we  have 
asked  our  members  for  certain  additional 
data,  which,  when  received  and  analyzed, 
will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  fur¬ 
ther  efforts  will  be  warranted. 

There  are  still  about  six  cases  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  where  shipments  of 
cores  in  carloads  are  assessed  higher  than 
the  newsprint  rates  applicable  in  the  re¬ 
verse  direction.  However,  we  are  con¬ 


tinually  agitating  for  a  reduction  and 
hope  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  in 
the  near  future. 

Most  of  our  members  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  ship  their  cores  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  Many  of  the  rates  assessed 
thereon  are  in  our  opinion  out  of  line. 
Efforts  to  secure  a  voluntary  reduction 
having  failed,  we  filed  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion,  hearing  of  which  will  probably  ^ 
assigned  shortly. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  time  has 
been  devoted  to  attendance  at  various 
rate  conferences  and  hearings  and  in  the 
preparation  of  data  for  use  thereat.  We 
have  also  handled  various  specific  matters 
for  individual  members  or  groups  of 
members  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
success.  We  are  continuing  the  checking 
i)f  freight  bills  and  are  filing  and  collect¬ 
ing  claims  for  overcharges. 

We  have  appeared  at  various  public 
hearings  to  protect  threatened  adv-ances  in 
rates,  and  it  is  again  a  pleasure  to  report 
that  to  our  best  knowledge  no  increase 
in  rates  has  been  made  affecting  the  com¬ 
modities  used  bv  our  members. 

W.  j.  MATHEY.  Manager. 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


M^'ITH  the  few  outstanding  exceptions 
”  hereinafter  noted,  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  between  A.  N.  P.  A.  members  and 
locals  of  the  various  International  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions,  characterized  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1928. 

There  were  no  strikes  either  author¬ 
ized  or  unauthorized,  of  pressmen  or 
stereotypers. 

International  officials  of  those  organ¬ 
izations  evidenced  a  sincere  desire  to 
.settle  difficulties  by  negotiation  rather 
than  by  rattling  the  strike  sabre. 


.\mong  the  authorized  strikes  of  other 
printing  trades  were : 

One  strike  of  mailers  affecting  one  of¬ 
fice  ;  printers’  strikes  in  five  cities  affect¬ 
ing  nine  offices:  and  a  photo  engravers' 
strike  in  one  city  affecting  four  local 
offices. 

The  first  strike  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
bv  mailers  at  Dallas,  Texas,  June  1 
1927. 

The  Dallas  Neivs  was  open  shop  in  its 
mail  room.  Union  members  were  not 
(Cemtinurd  on  fxige  74) 
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ITie  Bingnamton  Market  i»  a  compact  unit  geographically  isolated  from  any  other 
shopping  zone  It  rubs  elbows  with  no  other  market,  consequently  there  is  no  over¬ 
lap  and  no  duplication  of  circulation.  It  is  made  up  of  industrial  workers  agricul¬ 
turalists.  business  and  professional  people  in  equitable  proportions.  Therefore,  it  is 
one  of  the  last  to  feel  the  pinch  of  "hard  times"  and  one  of  the  first  to  react  to  pros¬ 
perous  times.  It  is  a  happy,  home-loving  community,  receptive  and  responsive  to  the 
proper  advertising  appeal.  If  you  have  a  product,  honestly  made  and  fairly  priced,  you 
will  find  a  ready  sale  for  it  here.  But  the  p  oduct  must  have,  in  itself,  all  the  qualities 
which  make  for  success  Advertising  in  Th-  Binphamt^n  Press  merelv  shortens  the 
time  and  emphasizes  the  success. 


Kellogg  Compliments 
The  Binghamton  Press 

^^'hen  Kellogg  compliments  a  newspaper,  it  is  real  praise  — 
authoritative  from  start  to  finish.  The  Kellogg  Company  is  one  of 
the  biggest  advertisers  in  America.  Through  the  excellence  of 
their  advertising,  the  keenness  of  their  merchandising  and  the  high 

\  quality  of  their  manufacturing  —  they  have  become  the  leading 

manufacturers  of  readv-to-eat  Cereals  in  the  world 

Kellogg  is  in  a  position  to  compare,  to  know  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  of  media  A  gre^t  tribute  to  the  pulling,  paying  power 
of  a  great  newspaper 

.  The  secret  of  Kellogg's  success  in  Binghamton  is  three-fold. 

.  1st  —  Kellogg’s  products  please  the  public;  2d  —  Kellogg's  mer- 

\  chandising  is  forceful  and  thoroughgoing:  3d — Kellogg's  news- 

\  pap'r  advertising  is  well  written,  ably  planned  and  persistently  run 

\  month  after  month. 

"  \  Through  The  Binghamton  Press.  Kellogg’s  are  continually  re- 

\  minding  the  housewife  of  the  established  Kellogg  products  or  are 

\  introducing  a  new  Kellogg  food  to  her.  The  customer  never  has 

\  an  opportunity  of  forgetting  Kellogg  foods. 

-  \  Kellogg  is  but  one  of  many  nationally  famous  advertisers  who 

^0  \  tell  their  stories  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  Binghamton  Market 

\  regularly  through  the  columns  of  The  Binghamton  Press.  This 

\  is  not  just  a  happenstance.  A  newspaper  must  be  read  and  be- 

\  lieved  by  the  home  folks  in  its  own  community  in  order  to  make 

\  advertising  in  its  columns  pay  suitable  dividends.  Surh  Reader 

\  Confidence,  combinevi  with  adequate  circulation*  gives  the  mod- 

1  \  ern  newspaper  opportunity  to  be  of  increased  value  to  its  adver- 

\  tisers  and  to  its  readers 

National  advertisers  generally  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
^  rhe  Binghamton  Press  and  the  p.-osperous  market  for  which  it  is 

the  accepted  spokesman. 

*Thc  l^inghAintoa  l'r<rv%  is  first  in  the  State  of  New  York  4J)ii  third  in  the  entire  Voited 
State  lor  density  of  carrier-delWcred  co>erage.  More  than  nine  on*  of  every  10  Ringhatu 
ton  shoppers  read  The  Binghamton  Press. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  credits  the  Binghamton  Market  with 
almost  half  a  million  population.  Binghamton  is  the  shopping  center  for  this  big,  happy 
family.  Improved  highways,  railroads,  bus  and  trolley  systems  radiate  from  Bingham¬ 
ton  in  every  direction.  A  survey  shows  that  approximately  1 00.000  people  come  into 
Binghamton  to  shop  each  year  from  points  within  its  trading  area  outside  of  its  imme¬ 
diate  home  zone.  Binghamton  merchants  are  alert  and  aggressive.  They  show  the 
latest  modes  almost  before  the  first  gasp  of  admiration  has  ceased  to  echo  through  the 
tea  dansants  on  Park  Avenue.  In  fact,  th?  main  shopping  streets  of  this  city  may 
well  be  termed  a  miniature  cross-section  of  Fifth  Avenue.  Almost  anything  one  can 
buy  in  New  York  and  Paris  will  be  found  in  the  Binghamton  shops  —  and  the  .prices 
asked  are  generally  appreciably  lower.  Binghamton  merchants,  as  well  as  Bingham¬ 
ton  shoppers,  read  The  Binghamton  Press. 
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discriminated  against.  Upon  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  union  menil)er  the  union  de¬ 
manded  his  reinstatement  and  walked 
out  when  the  demand  was  rejected. 

Destruction  of  mail  boxes  and  similar 
acts  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  union 
members  and  their  sympathizers  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  murderous  attack  by  four 
members  of  the  union  upon  a  non-union 
mailer.  The  four  union  men  pleaded  self- 
defense,  but  were  found  guilty  by  a  jury 
Tuly  16th,  and  were  sentenced  to  thirty 
days  in  the  county  jail.  The  Dallas 
News  mailroom  continues  open  shop. 

On  June  20,  printers  employed  by  the 
Atuuonda  Standard  at  Anaconda,  Mont., 
walked  out.  The  Butte  Miner  and  Post, 
negotiating  jointly  with  the  Standard, 
immediately  suspended  publication. 

The  strike  w'as  a  breach  of  faith  by 
the  I.  T.  U.  It  was  called  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  International  while  a  dis¬ 
pute  regarding  arbitration  procedure  was 
before  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  and  the  _  Prpident 
of  the  I.  T.  U.  for  joint  adjudication. 

TTie  respective  managements  of  the 
Butte  Miner,  Butte  Post,  and  Anaconda 
Standard,  courageously  continued  the 
suspension  of  publication  until  July  2, 
w'hen  the  union  acknowledged  the  strike 
to  be  a  complete  failure  by  returning  to 
work  under  the  full  terms  of  the  1917- 
22  International  Arbitration  Agreement. 
Originally  the  publishers  had  offered  this 
while  the  union  had  insisted  upon  a  re¬ 
stricted  arbitration.  The  settlement  un¬ 
der  which  the  union  returned  to  work 
abolished  the  reproduction  of  magazine 
supplement  matter  which  unusual  condi¬ 
tion  had  for  years  been  forced  upon  the 
publishers  by  the  union.  The  settlement 
confined  the  arbitrable  issues  to  wages, 
competency  line,  and  duration  of  con- 
trac*. 

.\  photo-engravers’  strike  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  June  22,  was  unconditionally  called 
off  by  the  union  June  29,  when  the  pub- 
li.shers  prepared  to  operate  the  depart¬ 
ments  on  an  open  shop  basis.  An  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  existed  but  the  union 
made  a  farce  of  it  by  refusing  to  agree 
to  the  selection  of  an  odd  member  of  the 
l)oard  to  break  the  deadlock.  Upon  the 
expiration  date  of  the  agreement  the 
union  declared  its  obligation  to  arbitrate 
was  at  an  end  and  its  members  walked 
out  with  sanction  by  the  I.  P.  E.  U.,  of 
the  methods  pursued.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  arbitration  proceeded 
before  an  odd  numbered  board,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  which  awarded  a  three  year  con¬ 
tract  ;  continued  the  existing  44-hour 
week  for  day  and  night  work;  declared 
the  publishers  could  do  commercial  work 
in  new'spaper  offices ;  denied  any  wage  in¬ 
crease  to  apprentices;  denied  the  union 
demand  for  a  journeyman  scale  of  $60 
for  day  work  and  $65  for  night  work; 
but  awarded  an  increase  of  $3.50  per 
week  to  journeymen,  making  the  scale 
$55  and  $58  for  day  and  night,  respec¬ 
tively. 

President  Matthew  Woll  of  the  I.  P. 
E.  U.,  personally  presented  the  union’s 
case  and  directed  a  particularly  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  right  of  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  to  do  commercial  work.  Will  G. 
Hooker,  Secretary  of  the  P.  N.  N.  A., 
handled  the  case  for  the  publishers. 

Next  came  a  printers’  strike  at  Salem, 
the  capital  of  Oregon.  The  publishers 
of  the  Statesman  and  the  Capital  Journal 
had  offered  to  renew  the  existing  scale 
or  arbitrate.  The  union  rejected  both 
offers  and  voted  to  ask  for  strike  sanc¬ 
tion.  On  July  27  the  I.  T.  U.  represent¬ 
ative  was  granted  “power  to  act’’  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  I.  T.  U.  It  was 
the  same  representative  who  had  func¬ 
tioned  at  Butte  and  Anaconda  in  June. 
The  union  rattled  the  strike  sabre  in  its 
scabbard  for  three  days,  when  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  tiring  of  such  tactics,  took  the 
initiative  and  declared  a  permanent  open 
shop  policy  which  continues  to  date. 

The  union  launched  a  daily  newspaper 
known  as  the  Salem  World.  The  equip¬ 
ment  being  used  is  that  of  the  defunct 
Walla  Walla  Times  in  which  venture 


the  union  admitted  officially  the  loss  of 
approximately  $100,000  in  25  months 
without  making  a  dent  in  the  two  Walla 
Walla  dailies.  These,  since  1922,  have 
operated  on  an  often  shop  policy.  Other 
union  dailies  of  like  nature— remembered 
principally  for  their  short  lives  and  big 
deficits — were  the  New  Orleans  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Sioux  City  Register. 

The  next  strike  was  at  Decatur,  Ill. 
The  publishers  accepted  a  proposition  of 
the  authorized  scale  committee  of  the 
union.  I..ater  the  union  repudiated  the 
agreement  of  its  scale  committee  and  de¬ 
manded  a  higher  scale.  There  was  no 
arbitration  agreement.  As  a  condition 
precedent  to  arbitration,  the  union  de¬ 
manded  that  union  jurisdiction  over 
proofreaders  must  be  conceded.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  publishers  re¬ 
fused  to  arbitrate.  On  Dec.  13,  the  print¬ 
ers  walked  out.  Steps  were  taken  to 
meet  the  emergency  through  regular 
channels,  but  prior  to  securing  non¬ 
union  men  a  compromise  settlement  on 
wages  was  reached  by  the  local  parties. 
The  settlement  continued  the  existing 
contract  as  to  conditions  in  effect  for  2-^ 
years. 

The  printers  employed  by  the  London 
fOnt.)  .Advertiser  and  Free  Press 
walked  out  January  13.  The  strike  lasted 
only  three  days.  The  emergency  was 
handled  through  customary  channels. 
The  old  scale  of  $38  per  week  of  44 
hours  for  day  work  and  $41  per  week 
of  42  hours  for  night  work  was  renewed 
for  3  years  with  the  privilege  of  opening 
wages  only  as  of  June.  1929,  before  the 
Imard  of  conciliation  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Labor. 

A  new  clause  was  added  to  the  old 
contact  giving  a  joint  standing  commit¬ 
tee  jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases. 

The  strike  as  a  weapon  of  offense  in 
the  hands  of  unions  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  impotent.  In  the  face  of  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  by  publishers,  it  is  pre¬ 
destined  to  fail.  Experience  of  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  that  w’ith  reason¬ 
ably  diligent  effort,  plenty  of  competent 
non-union  men  can  be  secured  to  operate 
any  department.  The  union  boycott  like¬ 
wise  has  been  proven  to  be  a  greatly 
over-rated  weapon. 

On  Jan.  1,  the  reinstatement  law  of 
the  I.  T.  U.  became  operative.  A  pro¬ 
viso  of  this  law  legalizes  from  an  Inter¬ 
national  union  standpoint,  joint  standing 
committee  jurisdiction  over  discharge 
cases,  but  such  jurisdiction  must  1^ 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  local  contract. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  contract  pro¬ 
vision,  the  I.  T.  U.  law  contemplates 
compulsory  reinstatement  of  any  dis¬ 
charged  man  upon  demand  of  the  local 
union.  Such  a  rule  would  make  a  com¬ 
edy  of  a  foreman’s  authority.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  law'  has  no  parallel  in  indus¬ 
trial  relations.  It  departs  from  all 
bounds  of  collective  bargaining  and  en¬ 
ters  the  field  of  collective  dictation.  It 
contemplates  a  condition,  submission  to 
which  by  an  employer  would  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  self-respect. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.,  during  the  1927  Fall 
Convention  at  Virginia  Beach,  placed  it¬ 
self  on  record  with  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

“Wheheas,  the  I.  T.  U.  did,  at  its  1927  con¬ 
vention.  pass  a  law  which  conflicts  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Denver  decision  jointly  agreed 
upon,  and  a  standing  rule  of  the  industrv  for 
nineteen  years, 

_  “Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  A. 
X.  P.  A.  in  convention  assembled  does  go  on 
record  as  refusing  to  recognize  any  law  or  rule 
of  the  I.  T.  U.  which  is  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Denver  decision,  and  does  rec¬ 
ommend  that  all  members  refuse  to  sign  anv 
contract  unless  it  contains  provisions  for  a  local 
joint  standing  committee,  with  jurisdiction 
over  discharge  cases.” 

Since  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  res¬ 
olution  publishers  generally  have  refused 
to  agree  to  the  humiliating  conditions 
which  this  I.  T.  U.  law  contemplates. 
Some  have  gone  further  and  have  re¬ 
fused  even  to  arbitrate  the  question. 
There  are  52  tvpographical  contracts 
which  provide  joint  standing  committee 
jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases  and  the 
number  is  increasing  rapidly. 

It  is  recommended  that  publishers  re¬ 
fuse  to  sign  contracts  which  recognize 
1928  laws  or  w’hich  exempt  1928  laws 
from  arbitration  unless  said  contracts 
specifically  set  up  joint  standing  commit¬ 
tee  jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases. 


This  method  affords  both  the  publisher 
and  the  union  equal  representation  in 
the  determination  of  such  controversies. 
Men  who  seek  conciliation  rather  than 
arrogant  dictation  will  not  ask  more  than 
equal  representation.  Self-respecting  em¬ 
ployers  cannot  willingly  accept  less.  If 
less  than  equal  representation  is  forced 
upon  them  temporarily,  by  duress,  the 
seeds  of  serious  future  industrial  conflict 
are  planted. 

On  Dec.  12,  1927,  the  Arbitration 
Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Taylor,  E.  H.  But¬ 
ler,  Howard  Davis,  and  Hilton  U. 
Brown,  met  with  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  in  New  York  City 
and  renewed  for  a  period  of  five  years 
the  International  Arbitration  Agreement. 
Ratification  thereof  will  come  before  the 
.32nd  convention  of  the  I.  P.  P.  &  U. 
at  Pressmen’s  Home,  Tennessee,  in 
August. 

Pending  this  action,  A.  N.  P.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  and  local  unions  desiring  to  execute 
arbitration  agreements  should  enter  into 
a  stipulation  agreeing  to  execute  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Agreement  when 
and  if  it  becomes  available  and  providing 
that  until  a  new  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Agreement  is  available,  all  contro¬ 
versies  shall  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  last  agreement. 

There  are  at  present  134  individual  ar¬ 
bitration  contracts  in  effect  between 
members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  local 
unions  of  the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  clause  promulgated  when  the 
new  International  Agreement  was  signed, 
protects  such  individual  arbitration 
agreements  written  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Agreement  which  expired  Dec. 
31.  1927. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
International  Arbitration  Agreement  be¬ 


tween  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the  I.  T.  U 
since  April  30,  1922.  a  majority  of  typo! 
graphical  contracts  contain  some  form  of 
arbitration. 

There  were  253  typographical  con¬ 
tracts  on  file  at  the  Indianapolis  office 
as  of  March  31,  1928. 

In  all  cases  where  local  arbitration 
contracts  provide  the  privilege  of  appeal- 
ing  to  the  International  Arbitration 
Board,  said  board  functions  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  and  the  International  Union 
concerned. 

There  were  123  stereotypers’  contracts 
on  file  at  the  Indianapolis  office  as  of 
March  31,  1928.  Of  these  105  have  souk 
form  of  arbitration. 

There  were  37  photo  engravers’  con¬ 
tracts  on  file  at  the  Indianapolis  office 
Thirty-two  of  these  contain  arbitration 
provisions. 

There  were  32  mailers’  contracts  on 
file  at  the  Indianapolis  office  March  31 
1928.  Of  these,  27  have  some  form  of 
arbitration. 

During  the  past  year,  the  respective 
managements  of  the  Southern  School  of 
Printing,  the  Northwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  the  Empire  State  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  and  the  Chicago  Newspaper  School 
of  Photo-Engraving,  have  co-operatcd 
whole-heartedly  in  making  available  to 
A.  N.  P.  A.  members  much  valuable  data 
in  printed  form.  The  expense  of  this 
would  otherwise  have  been  so  prohibitive 
as  to  make  its  publication  impracticable. 
The  Special  Standing  Committee  ac¬ 
knowledges  with  appreciation  the  special 
service  rendered  hy  the  schools  to  the 
membership  of  the  A.  N.  P.  .\. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31. 
1928,  178  new  contracts  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .\.  N.  P.  A.  and  printini; 
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“A  liberal  education  in  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  acquired  by 
reading  The  Journal  of  Coni' 
merce . ” 

[This  is  quoted  from  the  statement  H 
of  an  important  business  executive  J 

This  statement  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce  to  thousands  of 
young  business  men  throughout  the  country. 

The  principal  elements  of  business  comprise  Produc¬ 
tion,  Financing,  Marketing  and  Transportation. 
These  subjects,  and  many  correlated  ones  constitut¬ 
ing  the  entire  gamut  of  business,  are  presented 
daily  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  It  gives  its 
readers  the  cross-section  of  the  world’s  business 
concisely  and  authoritatively. 

Keen  competition  throws  her  favors  to  him  who  is 
best  informed. 

Start  the  business  day  by  reading  The  Journal 
of  Commerce. 
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irst  for  the  South 

This  is  the  slogan  of  The  Times- Picayune. 

It  is  inore  than  a  slogan,  it  is  a  principle  that  has 
been  lived  up  to  and  jealously  guarded  and  The 
Times-Picayune  has  grown  because  of  it  into  the 
South’s  greatest  newspaper.  With  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  South  at  heart  it  is  always  first  to 
fight  its  cause  or  extol  its  merits. 


This  time  last  year  the  South  was  threatened 
by  the  greatest  flood  in  its  history.  The  Times- 
Picayune  fought  for  its  protection,  not  only 
through  its  own  columns,  but  through  a  powerful 
advertising  campaign  published  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  the  Washington  Post  at  the  time 
Congress  convened. 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  and 
The  Times-Picayune  will  always  be  first  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  South — whether  industrial  or 
political. 

first  in  the  South  hy 

1218^610  Lines  of  adVertisir^ 

Such  a  policy  consistently  adhered  to  has  gained  the  confidence  of  its 
readers  and  has  proved  a  tremendous  pulling  power  for  its  advertisers. 

The  Times-Picayune  was  FIRST  in  linage  in  the  entire  South  in  1927 
and  surpassed  the  second  paper  by  1,218,610  lines.  Satisfaction  to  local 
and  national  advertisers — results — that’s  what  is  responsible  for  this  great 
lead  and  the  total  of  18,765,860  lines  of  advertising. 

If  you  wish  to  cover  the  South’s  greatest  market  remember  “The 
Times-Picayune  ALONE  can  sell  it.”- 

V 

Sime^'picaijttne 


Member  of  The  Associated  Press — Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities,  Inc. 
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JIM  MACKIRDY 

Head  Macbiuistf  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

"I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  Linotype  since  first  installed 
at  the  Tribune  40  years  ago.  I 
know  the  parts  are  manufactured 
with  such  accuracy  that  they  fit 
without  any  trouble.” 


BOB  CAMELLAS 

Head  Machinist,  N.  Y.  Evening  Potc 

*'I  have  worked  on  Linotypes 
for  35  years,  built  them  in  the 
Factory,  and  know  good  work 
goes  into  them.  That  good  work 
comes  out  of  them  is  proved  by 
the  product  of  our  40  Linotypes.” 


S.  J.  SENNETT 

Macbinist-im-Charge,  Chi.  Daily  Tribune 

"In  May,  1927,  we  ordered  two 
Model  8’s  to  add  to  our  battery, 
now  6 1  Linotypes.  These  two  ma¬ 
chines,  erected  without  trial  (time 
was  limited),  have  run  success¬ 
fully  since,  with  no  adjustments.” 


AL.  HETHERINGTON 

Machinist,  Chicago  Daily  Newi 
**We  can’t  afford  to  have  any 
machine  out  of  order.  Every 
Linotype  is  in  use  every  day. 
Never  has  the  Newt  been  ’stuck’ 
because  of  a  machine  being  down. 
They  run.” 


CHARLIE  L.  RICHARDSON 

Chief  Machinist,  Kantai  City  Star 

’’The  improvements  on  the  later 
model  machines  are  more  than 
marvelous,  especially  the  shifting 
of  the  magazines,  the  simplicity 
of  the  adjustments  and  the  accu¬ 
racy  in  their  seating.” 


SINGLE  DISTRIBUTION 


1^  MARK  » 
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JOHN  M.  HALVERSEN 

Head  Macbimiit 

Cbtcafo  H«rald  aod  Examintr 


'Tractically  all  of  the  Linotypet 
in  our  battery  of  63  work  contin¬ 
uously,  except  time  out  between 
shifts.  Our  two  26’sspeed  produc¬ 
tion  and  are  highly  economical.” 


ONE,  TWO  OR 
THREE  STANDARD 
MAIN  MAGAZINES 


MODEL  8 

tbout  auxiliary  magazina 


I.  J.  CHALIFOUX 

Macbiuista  Wi»coa«ia  Newt 


P.  E.  NUGENT  ' 

Head  Macbinistf  Buffalo  Tibim 

"To  me  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  Linotype  Company  has  been 
evident  from  the  first  Model  1  to 
the  wonderful  Multiple  Machines 
of  today,  which  are  mechanically 
perfect  and  run  continuously.” 


MODEL  14 

ne  auxiliary  magazina 


"It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
a  machine  could  be  built  to  give 
service  and  produce  various  sizes 
of  type  16  to  24  hours  a  day  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  so 
little  attention  in  operation.” 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N,  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Representatives  in  the  Prisscipal  Cifiri  of  the  World 


THOS.  PARRY 

plant  Msschinist,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

"Since  the  Chronicle  started  to 
set  type  on  machines  we’ve  used 
nothing  but  Linotypet.  There  are 
40  in  our  battery  now,  a  few  22 
years  old.  New  or  old  they  give 
little  grief  and  lots  of  type.” 


BEN  OLSON 

WILLIAM  H.  EMBREY 

Head  Macbiuist,  Milwaukee  Journal 

Head  Macbinht 

"27  years’  daily  experience  with 

Louitville,  K7.y  Timet 

Linotypet  in  newspaper,  job  and 

"The  all  Linotype  way  is 

trade-plants  hat  convinced  me 

the  only  way. 

that  they  produce  more  work 
and  give  greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other  machine.” 

"Enough  said.” 

GEO.  T.  REED 

Head  Machinist,  Los  Angelas  Eve.  HeraM 

"27  years’  experience  on  vari¬ 
ous  makes  of  typesetting  machines 
confirms  my  belief  that  the  Lino¬ 
type  stands  above  all  others.  Qual¬ 
ity  and  service  is  rightfully  the 
slogan  of  the  Linotype.” 


/ 
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JAMES  W.  PHELPS 

H*md  Msckimiit 

Bostoo,  Chrittiaa  Scimc*  Momitor 

"In  the  *90V  we  had  a  mould- 
disk  with  one  mould  of  a  given 
body  and  length.  Today,  we  can 
produce  any  body  size  from  4  to 
16  point,  4  to  42  ems.” 


A.  B.  CHAPMAN 

He»d  yiacbimUt,  Boston  Horold 

"As  a  pioneer  Linotype  work¬ 
man,  I  can  say,  without  reserva¬ 
tion,  the  Linotype  is  a  machine 
that  lasts,  and  that  Linotype 
workmanship  and  service  are  of 
the  very  best.” 


ALEXANDER  GORDON 

Htai  HackMit,  Wuk.,  D.C.,  Eve.  Star 
"The  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  in  the  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  Linotypes  in  the  Star  of¬ 
fice  ran  for  over  thirty  years.” 


CHARLES  WALTHER 

Chi€f  Hschimitt,  Baltiaoro  Sna 

"In  the  40  years  I’ve  been  a 
machinist,  I’ve  seen  a  big  advance 
in  composition  methods,  largely 
due  to  the  Linotype  Company’s 
effort  to  increase  the  range  and 
capacity  of  its  machine.” 


MULTIPLE  DISTRIBUTION 
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LOUIS  J.  STEUERLE 
Hsekimiit,  CUcsga  Dsilv  Jsuraal 

"I  have  always  found  the  Lino¬ 
type  machines  to  do  just  what  the 
company  said  they  would,  and  a 
great  deal  more.  It’s  a  machine 
chat  will  stand  up.” 


CHARLIE  DIEHM 

Hrad  MarStaift,  Fadaral  Ptg.  C#.,  N.  T. 

"We  have  SI  machinea  on  two 
shifts;  some  It  years  old,  which 
means  they  have  given  34  years’ 
service.  They  aro  in  good  running 
order,  doe  to  Linotype  standards 
of  workmanship.” 


TWO  STANDARD 
MAIN  MAGAZINES 


Continuout  CompotitUm 


MODEL  29 

'itkaut  aoziltary  magazins 

MODEL  24 

itk  tws  anailiary  aiagaziaaa 


J.  J.  TERRY 

HtmJ  Hachimhtf  St.  Loais  Star 
"We  have  eight  Model  I’g,  some 
over  30  years  old,  one  Model  9, 
two  Model  4’g,  two  Model  t’g  and 
one  Model  22  Display.  Wo  find 
that  all  Mergenthalers  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  at  all  times.” 


JOHN  J.  KAISER 

Htmd  Msckiuiit,  MilwaukM  riaal 
"Many  things  have  been  said 
about  the  Linotype,  but  nothing 
hat  covered  its  remarkable  stand¬ 
ardization,  interchangeability  and 
smooth  operation,  which  aro  only 
exceeded  by  its  low  upkeep.” 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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CHARLES  J.  LAWSON 
HtckinM-iu-Cbarit 
Mraipkii,  Coauurcizl  Appul 
"We  never  do  any  cutting  or 
filing  on  Linotype  parts  to  make 
them  fit.  They  always  fit  right 
and  work  right  no  matter  what 
*’’*®hine  we  put  them  on.” 


W.  H.  BUCKTON 

Htmi  Umebinist,  Ciaciaasti  TimM-Stsr 

"We  have  been  using  the  Lino¬ 
type  over  33  years.  Our  plant 
has  grown  from  8  to  32  machines. 
In  these  years  we  have  found 
your  company  always  willing  and 
eager  to  give  good  service.” 


WILLIAM  H.  GARGAN 

HtsJ  HmcbiaM 
Rocksstsr  Journal  Amoricaa 

"The  high  degree  of  standardi¬ 
zation  and  interchangeability  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  Linotype  hat 
always  been  a  marvel  of  manufac¬ 
turing  to  me.” 


PAUL  R.  PICKRUHL 

Lin»lyp0  Macbimiit 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Eaquirnr 
"It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  my 
battery  of  18  Linotypes  deliTors 
the  goods.  Although  the  machines 
run  night  and  day,  tome  have  been 
in  action  20  years.” 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
—STANDING  COMMITTEE 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

trades  unions,  were  reported  to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  office  as  follows : 

Typographical  .  90 

Pressmen  .  39 

Stereotypers  .  39 

Photo-Engravers  .  6 

Mailers  .  4 


Forty-three  of  the  178  contracts  made 
no  change  in  wage  scales. 

In  addition  to  the  178  contracts  there 
were  49  old  contracts  continued  in  effect 
without  change  in  wages  or  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

Of  the  aggregate  227  wage  scales,  92, 
or  40.5%,  were  continued  without  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fiscal  year. 


The  total  number  of  contracts  on  file 
in  the  Indianapolis  office,  March  31,  was 
563.  Of  this  number  302  will  expire  be¬ 
fore  .-Xpril  1,  1929. 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  fur¬ 
nishes  to  publishers  entering  wage  nego¬ 
tiations,  a  complete  scale  analysis  and 
survey.  This  involves  an  individual  study 
of  each  case.  An  effort  is  made  to  fur¬ 
nish  complete  and  accurate  data  on  all 
factors  involved. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  175  orig¬ 
inal  surveys  were  sent  out.  Duplicates 
(not  included  in  the  total)  were  fur¬ 
nished  each  member  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
in  each  city  concerned. 

Besides  circular  letters  there  were  5,- 
180  original  letters  and  649  telegrams 
dispatched  from  the  Indianapolis  office 
in  connection  with  routine  work.  .■Assist¬ 
ance  was  rendered  in  the  preparation  of 
eight  briefs  for  arbitration. 

H.arvey  J.  Kelly,  Chairman, 
Chas.  H.  Taylor 
Edward  H.  Butler. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTAL  COMMITTEE 


Your  Postal  Committee  had  hoped  to 
come  before  you  this  year  with  a 
report  that  Congress  had  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  materially  reducing  the  excessive 
postal  rates  incident  to  the  acts  of  1917 
and  1925.  Unfortunately,  however,  such 
is  not  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
think  it  only  proper  to  say  that  during 
the  last  year,  more  progress  has  been 
made  than  during  any  similar  period  in 
our  campaign  for  more  just  rates. 

Several  points  stand  out  in  the  situation 
now. 

First,  for  the  firsl  time  since  the  War 
Revenue  Act  of  1917  was  enacted,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  actually 
passed  a  bill  reducing  second-class  post¬ 
age. 

Second,  the  Senate  Committee,  on 
April  18,  ordered  the  House  bill  reported 
with  the  McKellar  amendment  for-  the 
restoration  of  the  1920  rates. 

Third,  this  bill,  as  amended,  will  shortly 
be  called  up  before  the  Senate  and  its 
passage  there  seems  assured. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  amendments  are  so 
extensive  in  scope  on  other  features  that 
it  appears  certain  the  House  will  reject 
them  and  order  the  bill  sent  to  confer¬ 
ence. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  the 
result  of  the  conference  will  be. 

From  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  our 
greatest  accomplishment  has  been  to  get  a 
bill  through  the  House,  even  though  the 
provision  on  second-class  rates  therein 
was  not  satisfactory.  The  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  contained  the  1921  rates, 
whereas  we  earnestly  sought  the  1920 
rates.  In  order  to  get  this  measure  over 
to  the  Senate,  however,  it  was  believed 
fjest  to  make  no  effort  to  secure  1920  rates 
in  the  House,  as  otherwise  the  enactment 
of  any  legislation  this  year  would  have 
been  imperiled.  It  was  called  up  under  a 
special  rule,  which  limited  debate  and 
prohibited  amendments.  Many  members, 
therefore,  voted  for  it  in  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  amend  it,  and  so  stated 
in  remarks  which  they  made  on  the  floor. 
From  a  canvass  of  the  situation  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  appears  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  bodies 
favors  the  1920  rates. 

So  much  for  the  legislative  situation  as 
it  stands  on  the  day  this  report  is  written, 
April  19.  Now  for  a  word  as  to  the  work 
done  during  the  last  year. 

To  begin  with,  there  were  numerous 
conferences  between  representatives  of 
the  various  classes  of  mail  users  in  which 
your  chairman  end  your  Washington  at¬ 
torney  participated.  These  conferences 
were  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Several  of  them 
were  held  in  Washington,  one  in  Chicago 
and  one  in  French  Lick,  Ind,  last  October. 
At  this  last  conference,  the  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  (Thamber  of  Commerce  en-. 
dorsed  the  program  of  the  .\.  N.  P.  A. 
for  the  restoration  of  the  1920  rates  and 
the  creation  of  a  special  news-dealers’ 
bundle  rate  for  second-class  mail.  It  re¬ 
ported  its  recommendation  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Chamber  then  in  session  and 


the  Chamber,  in  its  regular  manner,  later 
ratified  the  action  of  its  Committee. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  this  cam¬ 
paign,  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
squarely  lined  themselves  up  in  favor  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  program. 

With  the  reconvening  of  Congress  in 
December,  a  series  of  conferences  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  were  held, 
as  well  as  conferences  with  the  floor  lead¬ 
ers  of  both  bodies  all  for  the  purpose, 
first,  of  getting  our  views  before  these 
men,  and  second,  of  working  out  plans 
with  them  for  the  enactment  of  relief 
legislation  at  this  session.  Numerous 
publishers,  members  of  our  committee,  as 
well  as  others  participated  in  these  meet¬ 
ings,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
.Association  is  in  debt  to  many  of  its 
members  for  their  whole-hearted  co-oper¬ 
ation,  ,  «. 

In  January,  the  actual  work  of  getting 
legislation  through  Congress  began  with 
the  introduction  in  the  House  of  H.R. 
9296  by  Mr.  Griest  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  bill  provided  for  a  return 
to  the  1921  rates.  The  House  Committee 
ordered  hearings  to, begin  on  Februarv  8. 

In  anticipation  of  these,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  our  membership  as  well  as 
to  many  other  publishers  not  members 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  asking  for  statements 
to  be  used  as  evidence  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House  Committee.  The  response 
to  these  questionnaires  was  very  grati¬ 
fying. 

Representatives  of  the  A.N.P.A.  were 
heard  by  the  Committee  on  February  10. 
Our  w'itnesses  were  J.  D.  Bamum,  Chair¬ 
man  of  our  Postal  (Zk>mmittee,  R.  J.  See- 
man,  of  the  Postal  Committee  of  the 
Circulation  Managers’  .Association,  How¬ 
ard  Davis  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  L.  B.  Palmer,  General  Manager 
of  the  .Association,  and  Elisha  Hanson. 
Washington  attorney. 

The  A.N.P.A.  case  in  favor  of  a  return 
to  the  1920  rates  and  the  creation  of  a 
newsdalers’  bundle  rate  was  completely 
presented  by  these  men.  Members  of  the 
Committee  asked  many  questions  and  a 
number  of  them  frankly  expressed  their 
accord  with  the  two  propositions. 

Evidence  was  submitted  to  show  that, 
since  the  passage  of  the  1917  Act  increas¬ 
ing  publishers’  rates,  a  business  of  distri¬ 
bution  outside  the  mails,  running  into 
more  than  $20,0(X),000  annually,  has  been 
built  up  by  other  agencies.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  told  that  if  a  reasonable 
bundle  rate  was  created,  much  of  this 
business  could  be  put  back  into  the  mails. 
It  was  pointed  out  that,  since  1925.  pub¬ 
lishers  had  diverted  more  than  $4,000,000 
worth  of  business  annually  from  the 
postal  service  to  other  and  cheaper  agen¬ 
cies  of  distribution  and  transportation.  It 
was  further  shown  that  this  business 
could  be  immediately  restored  if  a  bundle 
rate  were  created. 

Likewise,  the  questionnaires  from  pub¬ 


lishers  indicated  that  the  restoration  of 
the  1920  rates,  instead  of  causing  a  loss 
to  the  Department,  actually  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  minimum  of  $5u0,000  annually  in 
excess  of  present  revenues. 

During  the  hearings,  the  .A.N.P..A.’s 
representatives  were  requested  to  submit 
a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  news¬ 
dealers’  bundle  rate,  both  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Post  Office  Department.  This 
was  done  but  the  department  reiterated 
its  objection  to  the  creation  of  any  service 
of  such  a  nature.  The  committee  there¬ 
upon  voted  against  its  inclusion  in  the  bill 
and  made  no  report  on  this  provision  to 
the  House. 

.Action  was  taken  by  the  House  on 
.April  2.  The  bill,  with  the  1921  rates, 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
referred  to  the  Post  Office  Committee  of 
that  body.  Senator  Moses,  the  chairman, 
announced  that  his  committee  was  so 
familiar  with  the  whole  situation  he  felt 
no  hearings  were  necessary  and  that  he 
would  recommend  action  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  without  delay.  Some  other  users  of 
the  mails  insisted  upon  an  opportunity 
for  amplifying  their  statements  before  the 
House  Committee,  and  consequently,  on 
-April  17,  a  brief  hearing  was  held  by 
the  Senate  Committee,  at  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Washington  attorney  appeared 
in  its  behalf.  Following  this  meeting,  an 
executive  session  was  held  on  .April  18, 
and  the  bill  ordered  reported  to  the 
Senate,  as  amended. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  crucial 
period  of  our  long  campaign  for  relief 
from  war  time  postal  rates.  During  the 
last  few  years,  our  membership  has  been 
very  diligent  and  most  helpful  in  its  co¬ 
operation  with  its  Postal  Committee. 
This  work  has  produced  the  results  above 
enumerated.  During  the  next  few  weeks 
— possibly  even  within  the  next  few  days 
— more  assistance,  and  urgent  assistance, 
will  be  required.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  those  of  you  who  have  been  in  touch 
with  your  Senators  and  (Congressmen 
should  keep  in  touch  with  them  and  not 
let  them  lose  sight  of  this  matter.  It  is 
even  more  important  that  those  of  vou 


who  have  not  been  in  touch  with  them 
should  communicate  promptly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  .Associations’  membersliip  as 
a  whole  and  more -particularly  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public.  The  situation  may 
call  for  the  offering  of  amendmerits  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  for  a  -pedal 
vote  in  the  House.  If  so,  will  you  not 
co-operate  ? 

As  for  the  bundle  rate,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  this  is  a 
vital  requirement  for  both  the  publishers 
and  the  Department.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  in  favor  of  it  now.  Never¬ 
theless,  your  committee  will  keep  up  the 
campaign  for  its  adoption  in  the  hope 
that  eventually  both  Congress  and  the 
department  will  approve  it.  Meanwhile, 
our  work  on  it  has  prodixred  improved 
service  on  many  of  the  railroads  and  a 
general  realization  among  publishers  in 
general  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  serv¬ 
ice  both  from  the  carriers  and  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

J.  D.  Barnum,  Chairman 
Benjamin  H.  Anthony  Homer  Gard 
E.  H.  Baker  W.  W.  Hawkins 

J.  A.  Blondell  David  W.  Howe 

Louis  H.  Brush  A.  L.  Miller 

Gardner  Cowles  F.  A.  Miller 

Howard  Davis  G.  J.  Palmer 

A.  L.  Fish  E.  B.  Piper 

Chas.  A.  Webb 

(A.  N.  P.  A.  Paper  Committee  Report  on 
page  80) 

FRIS  JOINS  HEARST 

Arizona  Gazette  Executive  to  Enter 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Organization 

Henry  H.  Fris,  for  the  past  three  years 
general  manager  of  the  Arizona  Gazette, 
left  April  25  to  join  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

Mr.  Fris  began  his  newspaper  career  27 
years  ago  on  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Ei’ening  Press.  Later  he  was  with  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  with  the  Janestnlle  (Wis.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  as  advertising  manager. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
INDUSTRIAL  PAGES 


We  are  equipped  in  every  way  to 
handle  any  size  Newspaper,  and 
any  volume  of  business.  Our  rec¬ 
ord  guarantees  added  prestige  for 
your  Newspaper  as  well  as  increased 
revenue  and  new  regular  advertisers, 
when  we  cover  the  Commercial  and 
Industrial  interests  of  your  city. 

Repeat  orders  from  representa¬ 
tive  Newspapers  back  up  our  claim 
of  reliability. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 
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The  “horned  fro*"  of  Texae  is  not  a  frog  at  all.  but  a  scion 
of  the  house  of  Iguana.  Its  brain,  its  appetite  and  its  usefulness 
in  worldly  affairs  are  all  small,  though  it  does  devour  certain 
unlovely  insects.  It  is  quite  harmless  and  seems  to  rely  for  de¬ 
fense  upon  its  own  repulsiveness.  When  annoyed  it  can  shoot 
“tobacco  Juice”  from  its  eyes.  Its  ability  to  keep  alive  indefinitely 
in  a  dormant  state  has  long  been  traditional  and  is  demonstrated 
by  the  corner  stone  experiment  at  Eastland. 


While  the 
Horned  Frog  Slept 

The  DALLAS  NEWS  has  told  of  the  visit  of  certain 
florid  members  of  the  Republican  Party  to  a  young 
Major  William  McKinley,  at  his  home  in  Ohio,  to 
notify  him  of  his  nomination  for  the  presidency.  An 
American  Consul  had  just  been  mobbed  in  a  little  Spanish 
town.  A  Czar  had  been  crowned  at  Moscow  with  great 
pomp.  There  was  a  revolution  in  Nicaragua. 

■  A  hundred  miles  from  Dallas  a'  Texas  county  seat  was 
proudly  erecting  a  new  and  modem  courthouse.  To  be 
of  dark  stone  with  light  facings;  to  have  a  splendid  cupola 
and  many  frescoes.  There  was  a  comer  stone  laying,  and 
a  band  and  speeches.  And  somebody  caught  a  homed  frog 
(which  isn’t  a  frog  at  all)  and  slipped  him  into  the  comer 
stone  as  an  experiment  in  popular  science. 

***** 

There  were  fifty-eight  thousand  people  in  Dallas.  A 
young  man  from  Galveston  named  George  B.  Dealey  was 
twelve  years  along  with  the  upbuilding  of  The  Dallas  News 
upon  the  high  principles  and  ideals  of  its  parent  publication. 
The  Galveston  News,  and  its  publisher.  Col.  Alfred  Belo. 
In  New  York  another  young  man  named  Adolph  Ochs  had 
taken  a  somewhat  mn-down  paper  and  was  rebuilding  it 
by  the  selfsame  pattern  and  inspiration. 

And  already  The  Dallas  News  was  the  greatest  single 
power  in  the  affairs  of  North  Texas. 

***** 

Then  in  due  course  the  people  of  the  county  seat  tore 
their  handsome  courthouse  down  again — cupola,  frescoes, 
corner  stone  and  all. 

And  the  homed  frog  sighed,  blinked,  swelled  out  his 
chest  and  middle,  and  bethought  him  of  lunch.  It  had 
been  thirty-one  years. 


The  homed  frog  rode  to  Dallas  in  less  than  three  hours, 
through  prairies  now  full  of  farms,  over  strange  table- 
smooth  roads,  in  a  carriage  without  even  mules,  into  a 
city  five  times  as  big  as  when  he  began  resting.  And  as 
he  rode  he  hearkened  to  the  idle  words  of  his  human 
guardians. 

***** 

“Been  lots  of  changes  since  Rip  went  to  bed  .  .  .  few 
other  regions  have  grown  so  fast  .  .  .  not  so  much  to  do 
with,  those  days  .  .  .  bought  our  bacon  and  sjn-up  in  bulk 
.  .  .  didn’t  often  get  to  town  then,  did  we?  .  .  .  feel  as 
much  at  home  in  Dallas  now  as  I  do  in  Eastland  .  .  .  read 
what  The  News  says  about  this  business  in  Nicaragua?’’ 


Through  the  years  and  changes  one  thing  has  held  fast 
and  grown  always  more  deejdy  rooted;  that  is  the  influence 
of  The  Dallas  News,  the  newspaper  built  by  the  man  from 
Galveston. 

Its  daily  circulation  has  grown  to  more  than  82,000. 
In  the  building  of  roads,  of  railroads,  of  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  establishments,  of  the  city  itself  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  North,  East  and  Central  Texas  counties  that 
are  the  city’s  market  area,  this  newspaper  has  led  the  way. 

It  has  never  been  anything  but  the  biggest  and  most 
influential  paper  in  its  Held. 

***** 

The  Dallas  News  offers  to  its  advertisers  that  which  can 
not  be  measured  by  any  figiu’es  on  earth — the  confidence 
and  high  regard  of  all  its  people. 

Therein  lies  its  leadership.  Its  predominant  circulation 
merely  helps. 


^t)t  IBallas  iHotnins 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY,  REPRESENTATIVES 
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RF.PORT  OF  THE  PAPER  COMMl  l  1  EE  comparison  of  the  same  number  of  news- 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _l  papers  in  the  same  major  cities. 

Using  a  comparative  basis  for  the  first 

I  \UKlN'(i  May  of  last  year,  your  com-  Kreioht  R.xte  Allow  a.nce  three  months  of  1928  as  compared  with 

mittee  reported  the  incoriwration  of  Prior  to  1917  news-print  was  pur-  the  corresponding  months  of  1927,  the 
ihe  Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  Ltd.,  chased  f.o.b.  sidewalk,  the  mill  paying  volume  of  advertising  shows  a  loss  of  2 
of  Montreal,  a  newly  formed  organiza-  the  freight  but  beginning  with  1917  the  per  cent. 

tion,  stated  to  have  as  its  purposes  the  policy  of  marketing  news-print  was  Incheaskd  Xewspri.nt  Capacity.  1927 

co-ordinating  of  sales,  lowering  of  sell-  changed  to  selling  f.o.b.  mill,  the  freight  '  Daily 

ing  price,  saving  of  freight  charges  and  being  paid  by  the  purchaser.  That  policy  Capacity 

improved  service.  continuetl  until  a  few  years  ago  when  u  v  r 

Beginning  with  the  present  year  this  freight  allowances  were  made  by  many  ^XugvSa,  Maine  _ 75  lanuary 

organization  contracted  with  publishers  mills.  Beginning  with  1928  the  mills  Prompton’ Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 

ior  the  sale  of  the  product  of  many  of  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  freight  in  l  td.,  Bromptonville.  Que- 

the  largest  of  the  Canadian  producers  excess  of  20  cents  per  huiMlred  to  all  Maurice  Valley  Cor’p.',  ^ 

including  those  prevnously  selling  points  East  of  the  Mississippi  and  North  ‘  lielgo  Division.  Shawin- 

through  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.,  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac;  all  in  e.xcess  ita"  Falls.  Quebec.......  lOO 

Ltd.,  the  , George  H.  XIead  Co.  and  the  of  25  cents  per  hundred  for  North  Caro-  'l?i'”e°V\,uf'liafi?iba  !  .’ { loS  July 

St.  Maurice  Valley  Sales.  Ltd.  lina,  Virginia.  Tennessee  and  adjoining  Port  Alfred’  Pulp  &  Paper 

It  has  been  suggested  to  this  commit-  States;  and  all  in  excess  of  30  cents  for  Corp.,  Port  Alfred,  Que-  Mardi 

tee  that  a  service  worthwhile  to  our  more  distant  points.  Thus  the  freight  w’aWviay ’  ’Paper  ’  Products 

membership  can  be  rendered  the  prep-  absorbed  by  the  mills  reduced  the  f.o.b.  (  o.,  Chicago,  Ill .  90  Marcli 

aration  of  a  standard  form  of  paper  ^j]]  price  about  one  dollar  per  ton  as  ^  .•  ,  ( He 

contract  for  the  guidance  of  the  mem-  compared  with  the  previous  year.  ^Pa^J^Co..  Gatineau? Que-]  125  July 

liership.  During  1927  imports  of  news-print  hec  . ’. . ! . 1 125  August 


;rhis  ,percentage  is  based,  on  a  c;r«t 


I  \UK1NG  May  of  last  year,  your  com- 
mittcp  thp  inrnmoration  of 


Ltd.,  Fort  William,  On¬ 
tario  .  150  June 

Bathurst  Co.,  Ltd., 

Bathurst,  N.  B .  65  August 


Total  . 1,555 


*In  operation. 


Ltd.,  Bromptonville,  Que- 

hec  .  100  January 

St.  Maurice  Valley  Corp., 

Bel  go  Division.  Shawin- 
i  ran  Falls.  Quebec .  100  February 


Increased  Newsprint  Capacity,  1929 
Daily 
Capasity 
Tons 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Riverbend,  Quebec  . .  200  Jannary 

Nipigon  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Nipt-  (Additiou 

gon,  Ontario .  200  200  ton 

1930)  ' 


Total  .  400 


Corp.,  Port  Alfred,  Que¬ 
bec  .  100  Marcli 

Waterway  Paper  Products 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  90  March 


Newsprint  Production 
(I'nited  States  and  Canail.il 
Percentage 

of  increase  Yean 


0.2  . 1927  over  lyjj 


r  125  April 
I  125  May 


Canadian  International  I  125  May 
Paper  Co.,  Gatineau,  Que- 1  125  July 
hec  . I  125  August 


The  general  manager  has  been  re-  paper  from  over.seas  totaled  121.381  tons,  Washington  Pulp  &  Paper 
(inested  to  prepare  such  a  form  of  con-  an  increase  over  1926  of  21,455  tons  or  wSmgton  Angeles, 


tract  in  collaboration  with  our  attorney  21.5  per  cent. 


16.8  . 1926  “  m 

7.7  . 1925  •<  lyt 

3 . 1924  “  1,; 

8.7  . 1923  ••  »■) 

24.4  . 1922  ••  u? 

Percentage 
of  decrease 

14.8  . 1921  undrri*; 


and  our  traffic  and  mechanical  depart-  The  first  two  months  of  1928  show  a 


merits  and  the  assistance  of  available  decrease  of  2,864  tons  as  comparetl  with 
members.  the  same  period  of  1927. 

List  of  Canadian  News-Print  Mills  Members  interested  in  purchasing 
Canadian  Newsprint  Co..  Ltd.  overseas  news-print  will  find  assistance 
1  .  j  *  r  *u  *n  the  files  of  our  information  relative 

Markets  the  product  of  the  following  experience  of  members  who  have 

*  Abitlbi  Merger  overseas  news-print. 

Daily  Capacity  I  Hiring  1927  Canadian  production  ex- 
Tons  ’  ceeded  United  States  production  by  601,- 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co-.  I.td..  Iroquois  4.54  tons. 

Falls.  Out .  540  North  American  production  during 

Fort  Wi^am  Paper  Co..  Ltd..  Fort  Wil-  1937  amounted  to  3,789,433  tons  as 

liam._  Out.  - ............. - - ...  .  160  _ .  oto  j..!.-  _  irvrzr _ 


Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances, 
Ontario  .  100 


Ontario  .  100  July 

Ste.  Anne  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  (  125  July 


overseas  news-print  will  find  assistance 
in  the  files  of  our  information  relative 
to  the  experience  of  members  who  have 
used  overseas  news-print. 

IHiring  1927  Canadian  production  ex¬ 
ceeded  United  States  production  by  601,- 
4.54  tons. 

North  American  production  during 


Reaupre,  Quebec  . (  125  August 

Thunder  Bay  Paper  Co., 

Ltd.,  Port  Arthur.  Ontario  125  August 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per  Mills,  Ltd.,  Limoilou. 

Ouebec  .  200  December 


Total  . 1,940 


against  3,765,838  tons  during  1926,  an 


Manitoba  Paper  Co.*  Ltd.i  Pine  Falls.  against  o,/05,oOo  tons 

Man .  200  increase  of  23,595  tons. 

120  routing  the  first  three 
Ste.  Anne  ^por  Co.,  Ltd..  Beaupre,  Qiie.  3.*>o  Canadian  mills  prod 
Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  and  the  United  States  D 

Espanol^  Sault  Ste.  Marie  &  Sturgeon  „r  a  Combined  increase 

Falls,  Ont .  706  _ .1.. 


IsTREASED  Newsprint  Capacity,  1928 
Daily 
Capacity 
Tons 

l.ake  St.  John  Power  & 

Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dolbeau, 

Ouebec  .  220  'January 

Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 

Oregon  City.  Oregon .  125  'February 


Percentage 
of  increase 

10 . 1920  over  It], 

Newsprint  Consumption 
(Compiled  from  reports  from  MemlKrAi 
Percentage 

of  increase  Years 

4.3  . 1927  over  Hi 

11.6  . 1926  “ 

8.1  . 1925  “  H2i 

5.5  (seven  months) . 1924  “  j»i 

.X.  E.  Thomason.  Chairman. 

E.  P.  Adler  F.  I.  Ker 

Cieo.  T.  Cameron  Paul  Patterson 

M.  F.  Hanson  E.  Lansing  Ray 


During  the  first  three  months  of  1928.  ThundTr  Bay  Pa^?’ 
the  Canadian  mills  produced  575,647  tons  Ltd.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont...  125  'March 
and  the  United  States  mills  351.759  tons.  &.,?»•  [>00  'March 

_ .  .  ,  .  per  Mills,  Ltd.,  LimoiIou,  ■( 

or  a  combined  mcrease  over  the  corre-  Quebec  . 1 100  Aorii 


sponding  months  of  1927  of  5.8  per  cent.  Murray  Bay  Paper  Co., 


Mm. rice  St.  Valley  ^  c.n.rt>,  Power  &  -phe  North  American  output,  including 


BeIgo-C;anadian  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Shawin 


Newfoundland  and  Mexico,  for  the  same 


.-anaaian  x'ai>cr  co.,  laq.,  rbnawmi-  •  «  r\ae  rur.^  a 

Falls,  Que......^. .  600  l»eriod  was  985,966  tons. 


('anada  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Windsor  Mills.  During  1927  the  production  of  the 

Que.  . .  44  (.anadian  mills  equalled  about  85  per 

line.Tue.  : .  f**. . ..  .  260  ^ent  of  their  estimated  capacity;  and 


Ltd.,  Murray  Bay,  Quebec  120  Spring 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kapuskas-  May  to 

ing,  Ontario  .  550  August 


BREMEN  CARRIED  HICHAM  AD 

The  A’rtf  York  Times  Sunday  carritc 
“the  first  advertisement  across  the  Atlaii 
tic  by  airplane” — the  card  of  Charles  F 
Higham  Ltd.,  London  advertising  agent 
and  the  company  motto  “.Always  firi  it 
everything,”  with  a  short  note  explainig 
that  the  advertisement  had  been  carritc 
from  Ireland  to  Murray  Bay  on  tk 
Bremen. 


_  ’  .  „  ^  =  o  production  of  the  L’nited  States  mills 

Canada  Power  *  Paper  Corp.  *  n  j  u  »  00  „  r  • 

I  .  j  t.j  r-  j  «  r.  ion  ‘ciualled  about  83  per  cent  of  their  esti- 

l.aurentide  Co..  Ltd.,  Grand  Mere.  Que. .  .390  ' 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd..  matM  capartty. 

Limoilou.  Que .  300  Durtug  October,  1927,  for  the  first 

'’or*  Pu'p  &  Paper  Corp.,  Port  time  in  many  years,  consumption  showed 

Pri(*  B’roP"&  Ca.  ’Ltd  .  ’ke’noga^i  a  decrease  of  11  per  cent  as  compared 

Riverbend.  Que .  740  "Ith  OcrtOMr,  1926. 

——  Compilations  based  on  the  same  num- 


1899 


Better  features 
for  Newspapers 


1928 


CAMERA  NEWS  PAGE 

A  weekly  page  of  interesting  pictures.  Can  be  cut  apart  for  daily  use 


Total  . 4.710 


Ini^efkvoent  Mi.i.s 

Controlled  by  I.  P.  Co. 

Dailv  (*a|*ac»t> 
T(  n« 

Bathurst  P«>wcr  \  Pa|»cr  Co.,  Bathurst. 


her  of  newspapers  reporting  regularly 
indicate  an  increase  in  consumption  of 
4.3  per  cent  during  1927  over  19^. 

Thus  far  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1928.  consumption  of  the  same  445  pub¬ 
lications  shows  an  increase  of  3.9  per 


CHILDREN’S  PAGE 

A  weekly  page  for  the  youngsters.  Stories,  puzsies,  paint  pictures,  etc. 

THE  WHIRL  OF  FASHION 

A  weekly  page  of  up-to-the-minute  photographs  and  ce|.y 


N.  B .  65  cent. 

Beaver  Wood  Fibre  Co..  Ltd.,  Thorold, 

j.^‘’B’o;,th:’LM.’.’6iu,r;’.’but’;::;:  iso  p^^t'mated  news-prim  consumption. 


FEATURE  PAGE 

A  weekly  page  made  up  of  two  half  pages.  Timely  subjects.  Can  be  furnished 

divided  for  separate  us* 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  East 
Angus  ft  Bromptonville,  Que . . 


CROSS-WORD  PUZZLES  (2-col.  doily) 


Controlling  Interest.  Price  B’os.  &  Co. 
Other  Interests.  Boysl  Securities  Corp. 
Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Donnacona. 
One . 


Controlled  by  I.  P,  Co. 

E.  B.  Eddy  Co..  Ud.,  Hull,  Que . 

Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  I-td., 


Tons 

Production  United  States.  .  1,485,495 

Production  Canada .  2.0^,949 

t*.  S.  Imports  from  New- 

foundland  .  87.851 

I.L  S.  Imports  from  Over¬ 
seas  .  121.381 

Publishers’  Stocks  Decrease  20,788 


The  leader  in  the  puzzle  world 


SMILES  (I -col.  daily) 

A  vertical  column  of  I -col.  comics.  An  ideal  filler  if  whole  not  available 


PERTINENT  PORTRAITS  (1-col.  daily) 

Latest  photographs  of  people  in  the  public  eye 


Fort  FrancesOnt.  . . .  250  Canadian  Exports  Over- 


3.802,464  3,802,464 


Kenora  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Kenora.  Ont.  225 

Lake  St.  John  Power  &  Paper  C^b.,  Ltd.. 

Dolbeau.  Que .  220 

News  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Que .  35 

Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold,  Obit .  .300 

Pacific  Mills.  Ltd.,  0:ean  Falls.  B.  C. ..  245 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd..  Powell  River. 

B.  C .  4.50 

St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Three 

Rivers.  Oue .  .300 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paner  Co..  Ltd.. 

Kapuakasing,  Ont .  550 

Thunder  Bay  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Port 


seas  .  1.33,455 

U.  S.  Exports  Overseas ....  12.411 

Canadian  Consumption .  160,723 

Mill  Stocks  Increase .  .32.^9 


HINTS  FOR  THE  MOTORIST  (2-col.  daily) 

You  need  an  Auto  feature  during  the  touring  season 


CURRENT  RADIO  (daily) 


The  most  popular  indoor  sport  of  the  age 


339.208  339.208 

-\pproximate  U.  S.  News-Print  Con¬ 
sumption,  1927 .  3.463,256 


PEG,  ANN  AND  BARBARA  (I -col.  daily) 

The  daily  fashion  doings  and  discoveries  of  three  modern  girl. 


Beginning  with  January,  1927,  pub¬ 
lishers’  stocks  during  seven  of  the  first 
ten  months  were  at  higher  points  than 


DOT  PUZZLES  (1-col.  daily) 

These  serve  to  give  the  youngsters  many  happy  moment. 


Arthur.  Ont . .  250  during  the  Same  months  of  1926,  the 

W^agamack  Pulp  ft  Paper  Co.,  Ltd..  Other  three  months  the  days’  supply  were 

Three  Rivers,  Que .  -»*>  the  same.  January,  1927,  publishers’ 

Total  . 3,91  s  stocks  indicated  an  increase  of  ten  days’ 

,  „  supply  over  January.  1926.  However, 

Intern.ationai.  Paper  Co.  for  the  months  of  November  and  De- 

Daily  Capacity  cember,  1927,  the  days’  supply  dropped 
_  .  •  ,  „  below  the  1926  mark  for  the  same  two 

Canaduin  International  Paper  Co.,  Three  mnntbc 

Rivera,  Que .  690  r.  u  .  1 

Canadian  International  Paper  Co..  Gatin  *’0'’  January,  1928,  Publishers  stocks 


NOOZIE,  THE  SUNSHINE  KID  (I -col.  daily) 

Bright  and  snappy  sayings  of  your  newsboy 


HOUSE  PLANS  (3-col.  weekly) 

Moderate  priced  and  attractive  plans  for  the  home  builder 


THE  AD-ROUTE  (monthly) 

Your  personal  bouse  organ.  Will  build  up  your  ad  column. 


can,  Que .  550  averaged  35  days’  supply ;  February  36 

Totnt  .  1,690  1927  was  .3.4  per  cent  less  than  during 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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TKe  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  Is 

OVERWHELMINGLY  DOMINANT 

IN  ALL  MAJOR  ADVERTISING  CLASSIFICATIONS 
IN  THE  ST.  PAUL  MARKET 

IN  1927— 
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The  Tremendous  Lead  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
Over  the  Second  St.  Paul  Newspaper  Is  Indicative  of  the 
All-Sufficiency  of  These  Papers  in  the  St.  Paul  Market. 
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New  Y ork  Chicago 

Detroit  San  Francisco 
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THE  CONVENTIONS 

ARKED  by  the  largest  attendance  in  the  long 
history  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  and  the  Associated  Press,  the 
April  conventions  in  New  York  were  lively  affairs, 
accomplishing  many  excellent  objects  which  will 
favorably  reflect  on  practises  and  standards  through¬ 
out  the  industry,  and  as  well  providing  for  social 
contact  and  entertainment  on  a  lavish  scale. 

For  many  years  Editor  &  Publisher  has  reported 
these  annual  assemblies  and  we  are  free  to  say  that 
in  our  long  experience  we  have  never  seen  organized 
newspaperdom  better  represented  nor  in  higher  spirits. 
Old  Mr.  Gloom  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Waldorf 
throng,  this  year.  Messrs.  Bicker  and  Dillydally  were 
also  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  was  a  week  of 
harmonious  action,  based  on  intelligent  investigation 
and  confidence  both  in  modern  press  standards  and 
in  the  field  the  press  serves.  The  usual  dinner  pro¬ 
grams  offered  brilliant  scenes  and  the  publishers  put 
in  an  afternoon  of  golf  under  sunny  skies. 

The  half  million  bond  project  of  the  Associated 
Press  committee,  which  distributes  voting  power  and 
extends  the  protest  privilege,  was  passed  unanimously 
and  exactly  as  the  committee  had  proposed  in  its 
report  published  in  full  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
April  7.  Thus  ends  an  old  dispute,  put  to  steep  with¬ 
out  dissent  from  any  quarter  over  the  wide  field  of 
A.P.  membership.  Five  directors  were  re-elected  and 
the  good  name  of  F.  I.  Thompson  of  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register  was  added  to  the  board.  The  officers  were 
re-elected,  including  Frank  B.  Noyes,  of  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  who  thus  enters  his  twenty-ninth  year 
as  president  of  the  great  co-operative  news  agencv’. 

At  the  annual  luncheon  the  usual  exclusive  toast 
was  drunk  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  in  honor  of  his  70th  birthday  and  50  years  in 
journalism  the  diners  raised  their  aqiia-fmra  glasses 
to  Adolph  S.  Ochs  who  humorously  responded,  “I 
thank  you  sincerely,  but  you  can’t  make  a  lion  of  an 
Ochs.” 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  extolled  the  A.P.  and 
its  principle  of  mutuality  in  a  stirring  address,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  larger  service  to  mankind  is  to  in¬ 
form  rather  than  seek  to  lead.  H.  M.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company., 
making  his  first  radio  address,  declared  that  there 
is  no  conflict  between  his  interest  and  that  of  the 
daily  press  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  audience 
how  the  radio  is  giving  the  flash  news  to  the  millions, 
creaming  the  newspaper  pan  both  by  day  and  night. 

Many  of  the  projects  of  the  A.N.P.A.  met  hearty 
response  in  conference,  the  report  of  the  committee 
dealing  with  the  pressman’s  arbitration  agreement 
especially  challenging  interest.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ending  15  years  of  service,  received  sound 
endorsement. 

From  far  and  near  the  publishers  reported  prosper¬ 
ous  conditions  and  remarkable  interest  in  the  news, 
carrying  circulations  to  high  levels,  and  with  a  very 
satisfactory  local  and  general  use  of  advertising 
columns.  This  is  not  a  peak  business  year,  but 
except  for  a  few  spots  the  newspaper  situation  is 
excellent  and  never  before  has  the  power  of  the  press 
to  serve  the  reader  and  commerce  been  so  well  recog¬ 
nized. 


Keep  on  advertising  advertising,  says  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Thomson,  because  even  the  best 
products  need  advertising. 


CHEER  HIS  NAME 

OR  the  first  time  in  35  years  Melville  E.  Stone 
was  not  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria,  this 
week.  A  slight  cold  detained  him  at  his  home.  But 
the  veteran  organizer  and  general  manager  of  the 
world’s  greatest  co-operative  news  agency  heard,  over 
radio  broadcast,  his  name  cheered  to  the  echo  when 
it  was  mentioned  before  the  membership  assembled 
at  the  annual  luncheon.  And  the  usual  resolution  of 
respect  and  gratitude  was  passed  by  the  Board.  Mr. 
Stone  will  celebrate  his  80th  birthday  on  August  22, 
this  year.  He  usually  enjoys  health  and  regularly  at¬ 
tends  to  duties  at  Associated  Press  headquarters. 


Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity! — Psalm 

XXXIII:  13. 


A  DE-BUNKING  SOCIETY 

H.E  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  again  offered  “hot  stuff” 
in  its  debates.  We  report  the  complete  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  other  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  meetings  last  week-end  at  Washington  were  well 
attended  and  provided  another  valuable  de-bunking 
experience.  No  pussyfooting,  no  hedging,  no  solemn 
high-hat  posing  and  no  suppression  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  intricate  questions  in  journalism  at  this 
meeting!  The  editors  know  how  to  speak  out  and 
provoke  sharp  and  intelligent  criticism  of  the  national 
editorial  performance.  To  “sit  in”  at  these  exciting 
parties  is  a  joy  and  in  our  estimation  they  provide 
the  best  safety-valve  that  has  ever  been  devised  for 
the  fourth  estate. 

Such  astute  and  persistent  critics  of  the  newspaper 
as  Clarence  Darrow,  Silas  Bent,  Dr.  Joseph  Collins, 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  and  Gov.  Albert  Ritchie 
were  given  the  platform  and  they  struck  at  various 
newspaper  practises  with  free  arms.  We  ask  our 
readers  to  peruse  these  papers  carefully,  for  among 
them  will  be  found  the  harshest  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  truest  criticisms  that  are  being  uttered  against 
the  American  journalistic  profession.  By  and  large, 
our  feeling  is  that  the  heaviest  sledges  gave  forth 
a  hollow  sound.  Mr.  Darrow  has  tremendous  emo¬ 
tion  and  a  glistening  intellect,  but  is  so  hopelessly 
bogged  by  cynicism  that  his  remarks  simmer  down 
to  such  sheer  futility  that  one  feels  suicide  is  the 
only  way  out.  Silas  Bent  knows  his  subject  and  is 
an  able  lecturer,  but  made  no  telling  point  in  his 
Washington  talk.  Dr.  Sockman  and  Dr.  Collins  ably 
debated  the  question  whether  the  newspaper  should 
follow  or  strive  to  lead  the  great  human  parade  up 
the  mountain  of  civilization.  The  addresses  by  (jov. 
Ritchie,  Prof.  Vernon  Nash,  former  Governor  .Allen, 
Dr.  Stephen  K.  Mahon  and  Secretary  Work,  on  the 
convention  program,  were  eloquent  and  helpful.  At 
the  annual  banquet  the  addresses  by  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenburg,  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  Dr.  Max 
Mason,  the  German  Ambassador  and  Senator  Fess 
were  to  the  point  of  the  occasion  and  provoked  an 
enthusiastic  response. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  the  new  president  succeeding 
the  late  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  is  a  happy  selection. 
Young,  smart,  a  first-class  presiding  officer,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  is  as  free  a 
soul  as  journalism  holds. 


The  new  spirit  in  evidence  among  publishers 
is  tolerance,  a  much  fairer  attitude  toward  the 
local  rival  and  a  much  broader  conception  of 
the  newspaper  as  a  national  institution. 

HEROES  OF  THE  AIR 

ONDERS  of  the  air  do  not  cease,  providing 
for  the  daily  press  interest  which  captivates 
all  ranks  of  society,  thrills,  instructs  and  is 
a  blessed  relief  from  the  sordid  record  of  human 
dollar-chasing,  hypocritical  pretension,  quarreling, 
fighting,  stealing,  hating,  killing  and  misfortune. 
Since  Byrd’s  and  Lindbergh’s  flights  first  pages  have 
offered  uncommon  inspirational  values. 

What  a  respite  from  the  dreary  and  bleary  period 
of  exploitation  of  sex  murders!  As  the  editor  of  a 
New  York  newspaper  remarked  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  office  this  week,  “Murder  doesn’t  sell  papers, 
now.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  woman 
burned  to  death  by  her  lover  in  the  woods  over  in 
New  Jersey.  Two  years  ago  that  case,  rich  in  mys¬ 
tery  and  horror,  would  have  been  played  for  weeks. 


I  ^  L 


but  it  gets  an  inside,  short  now.  Greenely  Isi^j 
and  the  Wilkins  stories  sell  papers.” 

To  the  daily  newspaper,  in  a  large  extent,  the  pahli( 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  fresh  fountain  oi 
mental  stimulus.  Almost  all  of  the  action  has 
plotted  in  news  rooms.  The  financial  expendiuig 
for  the  news  of  the  various  expeditions  has  bee 
on  the  most  lavish  scale  ever  known  in  the  journal, 
ism  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  is  at  in 
peak  in  our  newspapers  and  each  week’s  wonfc 
outdoes  the  previous  effort.  The  public  applauds  ti* 
heroes  of  the  air,  but  the  wonderful  feats,  invohii^ 
great  personal  hazards,  of  the  reporters  and  phot^. 
graphers  on  these  assignments,  go  unsung.  To  dm. 
we  pay  tribute— they  also  fly! 


New  34-siory  office  building  planned  for  the 
site  of  Bennett’s  Herald  Building.  What  would 
the  “old  man”  sayP 

IS  THIS  NEWS? 

UST  49  years  ago,  Robert  F.  Paine  says,  “I  pe 
my  nose  on  the  Scripps  grindstone  and  to 
have  not  missed  a  Saturday  pay-envelope.”  Tbi 
everyone  of  the  2,548  envelopes  was  doubly  earned  i 
Scripps-Howard  men  will  attest.  Writing  in  Sn 
Francisco  News  this  veteran  newspaper  man,  beloiec 
by  the  hundreds  in  the  craft  who  faithfully  follw 
his  journalistic  philosophy,  asks  “What  is  News!’ 
It  is  a  queer  question  coming  from  him  whose  net! 
instinct,  ability  and  courage  as  a  truth  teller  fun 
long  been  marvelous  to  all  who  knew  and  worlac 
with  him.  “When  a  fellow  has  been  for  SO  yean 
in  newspaper  work,  he  doubts  many  things,  oftenes 
himself,”  he  says,  and  then  proceeds,  in  characterislk 
fashion,  to  answer  his  own  question. 

Mr.  Paine  tells  the  story  of  how  the  editor  of  Iht 
Spokane  Press  recently  found  on  his  desk,  amid  a 
litter  of  press  service  reports,  syndicate  material  an! 
press  agent  offerings,  a  letter  bearing  the  post-mart 
of  a  distant  city.  It  was  from  the  parents  of  a 
little  girl  named  Gladys  who  was  ill  in  a  Spokaa 
hospital.  The  anguished  father  and  mother  wrote 
to  the  editor,  as  if  he  were  a  personal  friend,  askk 
if  he  would  please  look  in  at  the  sick  room  and 
report  the  child’s  condition,  as  the  parents  were  on- 
able  to  go  and  see  her.  The  editor  slammed  don 
the  top  of  his  desk,  called  at  the  hospital,  comfortte! 
Gladys  and  wrote  to  the  parents  a  reassuring  letto. 
as  full  of  interesting  details  as  one  would  report  k 
a  member  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Paine  decided  that  the  act  called  for  a  nen 
story.  But  after  he  had  written  it  he  questioned  ils 
worth.  “In  these  rush  times,  when  the  rage  is  to 
get-rich-quick,  anyway,  and  get-somewhere,  anyhow, 
is  there  news  in  the  fact  that  a  hard-driven  editor 
drops  all,  to  personally  comfort  the  hearts  of  an  »• 
known  father  and  mother?”  he  asks. 

Yes,  it  is  news  and  the  best  kind  of  newspape 
practise,  we  reply,  and  we  learned  this  truth  at  Bob 
Paine’s  knee. 


We  insist  that  Greenely  Island  is  spelled 
that  way,  and  our  authority  is  good,  old  Dr. 
Visetelly. 

OUR  LABOR  SERIAL 

O  act  intelligently  in  the  relationship  betwoo 
publishers  and  their  workmen  one  must  foDj 
understand  the  historical  background  and  al» 
the  intricate  trades  union  agreements  that  now  exist 
The  subject  challenges  the  interest  of  every  publisher, 
editor,  mechanical  superintendent,  workman  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  sectional  and  national  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  For  the  first  time  this  vital  phase  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  being  written  about  in  a  comprehensive,  noe- 
partisan  manner  by  an  authority  and  we  respectf^ 
urge  a  thorough  reading  of  Major  J.  Lowenstein’s 
series,  under  the  title  “Labor  and  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper,”  which  started  in  last  week’s  issue  and  wOI 
continue  weekly  for  50  numbers  of  Editor  4  P'J*’ 
LiSHER.  Mr.  Lowenstein  is  qualified  in  everyway® 
tell  this  great  story;  it  has  been  his  special  field 
interest  for  many  years  and  his  object  here  is  solely 
to  lay  out  the  facts  without  prejudice  or  special  con¬ 
cern. 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


On  Your  Mark! 


HEN’RY  J-  ALLEN,  editor  of  the  Boston  theaters  ovei 

lyichita  Beacon,  was  chairman  of  radio  station,  WBET,  < 
the  Kansas  State  Committee  of  the  Amer-  Wendell  Bishop  has 
ican  Chemical  Society  which  last  week  Angeles  Evi 

awarded  12  prizes  to  Kansas  high  school  assistant  city  editor, 
students  for  essays  on  the  relation  of  tnerly  San  Fernando  Va' 
chemistry  to  home,  national  defense  and  f^r  the  Los  Angeles  E 
industry.  r  l  d  ,  Pred  La  Follette  has 

Henry  T.  Claus,  editor  of  the  Boston  )  American,  as  a 

(Mass.)  Tra^cnpt.  and  F.  Lauriston  advertising  man. 

Bullard,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Wallace  Blakey  is 

.  ( Mass. )  HeraW,  were  two  of  the  Southern  Counties  ed 
18  distin^ished  spe^ers  at  the  annual  Angeles  Times.  Blak« 
banquet  of  the  Ford  Hall  Forum  Boston. 
celebrating  its  20th  anniversary  April  17.  y 
r  L.  Burton  Lewis,  editor  of  the  u  t  v»ic^n  t, 

0;j^m/>ia  .(Wash.) 

convalescing  at  Harriwn  Hot  Springs, 

British  Columbia  from  an  dlness.  y 

Cot^us  (O.)  ^Dlpatch.  Ss  been  chosen  fh«^"  j°' 

presXt  of  the  Kit  Kat  club  of  that  city.  Seles  Txr^s  as  police 

Qester  R.  Denison,  editor  of  the  .  ^amniis 

Minonk  (Ill  )  News-Dispatch,  was  re-  w 

cently  elected  alternate  delegate  to  the  ^ 

Republican  national  convention  from  the  H  ®l^8ood 

Sventecnth  Illinois  district.  City,  N  J.,  newspaj^ 

Howard  Fleming  and  George  D.  Flem-  appointed  as  clerk  of 
ing,  publishers  of  the  Owen  Sound  (Ont.)  ,  . 

Sm-Times  and  Arthur  R.  Alloway,  pub-  William  J.  Sigl  has 
lisher  of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Daily  Times,  “?"*  assistant  city  edit 
were  recent  guests  of  John  W.  Baker,  to  the  sport  depa 

editor  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald.  E-  Glass,  formerly  of 
Richard  B.  Weber,  business  manager  of  takes  Mr.  Sigl  s  place, 
the  Salamanca  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Press,  has  been  transferred  f 
recently  observed  his  80th  birthday  anni-  the  s^rt  department 
versary.  He  was  at  his  desk  throughout  from  “morgue”  managt 
the  day  to  receive  congratulations  of  William  G.  Vorpe,  S 
many  friends.  He  has  been  engaged  in  editor  of  the  Clevela 
newspaper  work  for  57  years.  spent  the  early  part  of 


T-r  REN£  BASCHET,  for  nearly  25 
±TX.  ygafj  manager  of  LTUustration,  the 
French  illustrated  weekly  of  wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  has  recently 
been  made  a 
Commander  o 
the  Legion  of 

Honor.  ^ 

During  the 
period  1904-1928 
the  Illustration 
has  enjoyed  re- 
markable  success 
under 

ministraticm.  Its 

million  francs 
in  1904  has  in- 
creased  to  63  mil 
lion  francs  (^,- 
480,000).  It  has  subscribers  in  112  for¬ 
eign  countries,  in  addition  to  those  at 
home. 

“Always  look  well  ahead,  that  is  my 
secret  for  success,"  says  M.  Baschet. 
“One  is  too  apt  to  become  chained  to  the 
past  and  held  by  routine.  Then  comes 
a  stop  just  when  we  should  be  going 
forward,  rather  running  forward  in  these 
busy  times." 

The  Illustration  manufactures  almost 
all  of  the  paper  it  uses,  and  is  printed  on 
80  specially  constructed  presses,  besides 
two  rotagravure  presses  for  last-minute 
news  pictures. 


Ren£  Baschet 


The  Olympic  Games 


Amsterdam- 


Times-Dispatch  and  the  old  Evening 
Dispatch  and  of  late  state  capitol  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times-Dispatch,  has 
resigned.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
F.  J.  McDermott,  formerly  day  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press  at 
Richmond  and  more  recently  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader. 

Myron  Townsend,  former  sporting  ed¬ 
itor  of  various  metropolitan  dailies,  was 
recently  appointed  sporting  editor  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald. 


pRAHAM  M.  DEAN,  for  the  last 
three  years  managing  editor  of  the 
lozva  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen  and  re¬ 
cently  awarded  a  $500  prize  for  a  short 
story  in  the  People’s  Popular  Monthly 
contest,  to  Miss  Ruthe  Swannell  Wheeler, 
society  editor  of  the  Ft.  Dodge  (la.) 
Messenger  and  Chronicle,  in  St.  Mark’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Ft.  Dodge,  April  16. 

Paul  D.  Clark,  police  reporter  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  to  Mrs. 
Clara  Dailey,  recently. 

George  Arthur  Nardi  of  the  advertising 
staff.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
and  Mercury,  to  Miss  Sue  Marguerite 
Valeria  of  Derby,  Conn.,  April  23. 

(Ctmtinued  on  next  page) 


Champion  Sports  Cartoonist 
and  Champion  Athlete — Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  1920  Olympic  Team 
Holder  National  A.A.U. 
hurdle  record — Will  sail  for 
Europe  July  1 1  and  send 


CABLE  DISPATCHES 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

REGINALD  P.  MITCHELL,  for- 
merly  with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Company  at  Miami,  as  assistant  director 
of  advertising.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  at 
various  times  connected  with  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  Savannah  Morning  News 
and  the  Associated  Press.  While  with 
the  A.  P.  he  filed  the  first  general  story 
of  the  Miami  hurricane  from  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Lynn  Spencer,  formerly  general  as¬ 
signment  man  on  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
newly  reorganized  E.xaminer  library. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune  has  returned  to  the 
dual  city  editor  plan.  Forest  Lowry, 
city  editor,  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor,  and  is  succeeded  by  Joel  L.  Priest, 
former  Tribune  reporter,  who  has  been 
.Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  for  the  past  two  years,  and  Roy 
L.  Olson,  Tribune  correspondent  at 
Ogden  for  some  time  past.  Olson  is 
succeeded  in  Ogden  by  W.  L  Trabaugh, 
formerly  state  editor. 

Richard  Henry  Little,  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  “Line  O’Type  or 
Two,”  Miled  for  England  April  io,  with 
Mi^.  Little.  They  plan  to  visit  Ireland. 

Charles  R.  Manchester  of  the  editorial 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  spoke 
on  ‘  Affairs  of  State”  at  the  gentlemen’s 
of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  of  (Centenary 
,  •  .E-  Church  in  Attleboro,  Mass., 
April  16. 

Walter  J.  Adams,  formerly  conductor 
L/  ,  Ticket”  column  in  the 

Honolulu  Adi'ertiser,  has  joined  the 


All  the  Olympic  New*. — 
Also  Advance  Drawing* 
and  Article*.  Three  and 
Two-Column  Mats  daily. 
Four-Column  Mats  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sunday*. 


WILL  ROGERS 


This  is  the  hetrt  name  in  featuredom.  What  Will  Rogers 
says  about  ANYTHING  is  important  to  every  newspaper 
reader. 

There  is  no  newspaper  that  wants  its  competitor  to  have 
Will  Rogers! 

McNaught  Syndicate  has  exclusive  selling  rights  to  all  the 
Rogers  newspaper  features. 

Daily  Telep^rams — Weekly  Articles — Daily  Anecdotes 

You  may  share  the  Rogers  popularity  in  your  territory — 
if  rights  are  still  open. 

Will  Rogers  will  cover  both  national  political  conventions — for 
McNaught  Syndicate,  of  course.  This  service  is  sold  independently  of 
the  other  Rogers  features. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNitt.  times  building  Cha«l«*  V.  McAoam, 

President  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Vice-President 


Who  Wins 
Your  Territory? 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilan  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

INCLUDING 

Tht'  Journalist  Newspaperdom 
Advertising 

Titlrti  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVER- 
TISING  FIELDS 

Established  in  1884  by  Allan  Forman 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.. 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Publication  Office: 

Suite  1700  Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
■ad  Broadway —*  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Haiephanes : 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

President  and  publisher,  James  W. 
Brown;  treasurer,  Marlen  E.  Pew;  secre¬ 
tary  and  business  manager,  Charles  B. 
Groomes;  promotion  manager,  James 
W.  Brown,  Jr.;  circulation  manager, 
George  Strate;  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  S.  L.  Dare. 

Editor,  Marlen  EL  Pew;  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Arthur  T.  Rohh ;  F eature  Editor, 
Philip  Schuyler;  News  Editor,  Warren 
Bassett;  Associate  Editors,  Philip  Stong, 
John  F.  Roche. 

London  Editor:  Allan  Delafons,  113 
Edenbridge  Road,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
England.  Paris  Editor:  G.  Langelaan, 
c/o  The  Associated  Press,  21  rue  Vivi¬ 
enne.  Washington  CoiTMpondent:  J.  Bart 
CampbeU,  1296  National  Press  Club 
Building.  Chicago  Correspondent:  Mrs. 
Lucile  Brian  Gilmore,  30  North  Dear¬ 
born  Street. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat* 
nrday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first 
Saturday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  JannaiT  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information 
mi  1,400  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siae  of  type  page — 9  x  12  inches— or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns 
— or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the, 
page.  Largest  type  page  in  the  business 
paper  field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows : 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  sehednle,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$9$  half-page;  and  $55  quarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per 
agate  line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line 
four  times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50e  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  with  a  certified  net  paid 
“A.B.C.”  circulation  as  foUows: 


Total  Dis 
tribution 


Six  Months 

Net  1 

Ending 

Paid 

Dec.  3l8t,  1927 

8,220 

Dee.  Sltt.  1926 

7,014 

Dee.  31st,  1925 

6,36$ 

Dee.  Sin.  1924 

S,711 

I  PERSONAL 

I _ {Continued  from  page  83) _ 

William  Gordon  Leverty,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Maud  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Richard  Taylor, 
at  Christ  Church,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Leverty,  April  9.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leverty  will  reside  in  Richmond. 

James  Sanclair,  a  San  Francisco  wel¬ 
fare  worker,  to  Miss  Verna  McNeal, 
formerly  editor  of  the  AumsvUle  (Ore.) 
Record  and  the  Gervais  (Ore.)  Star,  at 
San  Francisco,  April  3. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

.VTOUNT  ANGEL  (Ore.)  NEWS, 
recently  suspended,  has  been  taken 
tn'er  by  Yerlin  Cocliran  and  Norman 
Farquarson.  The  first  issue  under  the 
new  administration  appeared  April  6. 

Elmer  Petree,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Fairfax,  Okla.,  has  purchased  the 
Fairfax  Chief  from  the  Osage  Chief 
Publishing  company,  composed  of  Walter 
Eastman,  Fairfax,  and  C.  E.  Muchmore, 
Ponca  City.  The  latter  established  the 
Osage  Chief  in  1923,  later  consolidating 
it  with  the  Fairfax  News  and  changing 
the  name  to  the  Fairfax  Chief. 

Fred  L.  Tipton  and  David  Metzler  of 
the  Williamsport  (O.)  News,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Clarksburg  (O.)  Star,  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

Fort  Washington  (Wis.)  Star,  weekly 
published  by  A.  D.  Bolens  and  the  Graf¬ 
ton  Enterprise  published  at  the  same 
plant,  have  been  sold  to  Henry  Schoen- 
sigel  editor  of  the  Port  Washington 
PUot.  Mr.  Bolens  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  63  years.  He  will 
continue  publication  of  the  Wisconsin 
Statesman,  devoted  to  state  politics.  Mr. 
Bolens  has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
United  States  senator  against  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  Jr. 

Hudson  (Wis.)  Star-Observer  and  the 
St.  Croix  County  Forum,  a  new  paper 
about  a  year  old,  have  been  merged,  the 
two  plants  having  been  purchased  by 
Clarence  J.  Reiter,  formerly  a  newspaper¬ 
man  at  Rochester,  Minn.  The  two  week¬ 
lies  will  now  be  issued  as  one  paper. 

H.  J.  Mantz,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Strawberry  Point  (la.)  Press,  has 
taken  over  the  Edgewood  (la.)  Journal 
from  Thelkin  &  Hunter,  who  have  been 
publishing  the  weekly,  and  will  issue  it 
hereafter  from  his  Press  plant.  The 
former  Press  owners  are  moving  their 
job  printing  equipment  to  Davenport,  la., 
to  enter  the  commercial  field. 

Theodore  Klemmesrud,  for  the  last  18 
months  business  manager  and  editor  of 
the  Thompson  (la.)  Courier,  a  weekly, 
has  purchased  the  paper  from  Marian 
Aasgaard  of  Forest  City. 

W.  C.  Cxjates,  former  owner  of  the 
Clyde  (Kan.)  Voice-Republican,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Osage  City  Free  Press  from 
H.  C.  Sticher  and  will  take  possession 
June  1. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

TYAN  CUMMINGS,  from  copy  desk, 
^  New  York  Evening  Journal,  to  feat¬ 
ure  writer.  International  News  Service. 

Kingdom  de  Normand,  from  rewrite 
New  York  Journal,  to  special  writer  for 
International  News  Service  in  Tokio, 
Japan. 

Boyd  Harte,  from  news  department. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  to  re- 
portorial  staff,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal. 

SCHOOLS 

STUDENTS  of  the  class  in  community 
newspaper  management  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  lead  by  A.  Gayle 
Waldrop  and  J.  Stuart  Hamilton,  faculty 
members,  left  Boulder  April  14  and 
visited  the  newspaper  plants  of  all  cities 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 

Thirteen  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism  students  have  been  awarded 
scholarships  this  year  by  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  fraternity.  They  are:  Frances  Strom- 
berg,  John  R.  Whitacker,  Douglas  Cor¬ 


nell,  Mary  Abney,  T.  L.  Kennedy,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Dare  Turner,  Edwin  Conrad,  Allen 
B.  Hoschar,  Helen  Louise  Woodsmall, 
Hazel  Sievers,  Howard  B.  Taylor,  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Salmon,  Elizabeth  Hughes. 

The  golden  key  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
awarded  annually  for  high  scholarship  to 
journalist  students  in  the  universities,  has 
been  bestowed  upon  Miss  Charlotte  Smith 
and  Ted  Berry,  seniors  in  the  school 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle. 

A  training  school  for  rural  reporters 
was  held  at  Salem,  Ore.,  April  7  under 
direction  of  C.  J.  McIntosh,  professor  of 
industrial  journalism  at  the  Oregon 
.\gricultural  College,  Corvallis.  Eleven 
newspapers  in  Marion  county  co-operated 
in  the  movement. 

E.  \\'.  Stephens  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  will 
be  host  May  9  to  28  former  presidents 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  during 
journalism  week  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Stephens  has  been  editor 
of  the  Columbia  Herald  since  1872.  Wal¬ 
ter  Williams,  now  dean  of  the  journalism 
school,  was  one  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  staff 
men. 

Hin  Wong,  the  first  Chinese  student  to 
attend  the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism,  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Sun  Yat  Sen 
University,  Canton. 

The  first  of  what  will  be  an  annual 
banquet  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  women’s 
journalism  fraternity  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  was  held  April  17  with 
250  guests  attending. 

Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  collaborator  with  Floyd  C. 
Shoemaker,  secretapr  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society,  in  the  preparation  of 
a  3-volume  history  of  Missouri  soon  to 
be  published.  The  first  volume,  relat¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  state  to  1860,  has 
been  written  by  Dean  Williams. 

Eighteen  student  journalists  were  ini¬ 
tiated  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  prior  to  the 
Founders  Day  banquet  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journalism  Sunday, 
April  IS. 

Paul  Masoner  of  Middletown,  O.,  has 
been  elected  editor  of  Capital  Chimes, 
campus  newspaper  of  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  O. 

Donald  James,  of  Lakewood,  O.,  has 
been  elected  managingeditor  of  theTrow- 
script,  semi-weekly  student  newspaper 
at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O. 

Ross  Phipps,  Cooperstown,  N.  D.,  has 
been  select^  editor-in-chief  of  the  Da¬ 
kota  Daily  Student,  University  of  North 
Dakota  publication. 

University  of  North  Dakota  depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  is  putting  its  work 
on  a  practical  basis  by  bringing  members 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
staff  into  classes  for  weekly  talks,  and 
by  operating  a  mythical  daily  which  stu¬ 
dents  work  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
regular  daily  paper. 

J.  R.  Taylor,  Cando,  N.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  ^itor-in-chief  of  the  North 
Dakota  Engineer,  student  publication  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

High  School  teachers  of  journalism 
and  sponsors  of  high  school  papers  or 
annuals  will  receive  special  training  in 
a  course  entitled  High  School  Publica¬ 
tions,  to  be  taught  during  the  summer 
semester  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Dean  H.  H.  Herbert  of  the  school  of 
journalism  has  announced. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

■p  D.  LUM  &  SONS,  publishers  of 
the  Wahpeton  (N.  D.)  Farmer- 
Globe,  have  purchased  ground  and  laid 
plans  for  erecting  a  new  home  for  the 
paper. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  SHER  (Okla.)  MAGNET  is  a  new 
Oklalioma  newspaper  issued  recently. 
H.  E.  Simmons  is  editor. 

Russ  R.  Raney  of  the  Kensall  (N.  D.) 
Progress  has  revived  the  Goodrich 
(N.  D.)  Citizen  which  recently  shut 
down. 

After  a  suspension  of  three  years  the 


Bakersfield  (Mo.)  News  has  been  re¬ 
vived.  It  is  being  published  by  W.  H. 
Bryant  who  purdiased  the  plant  from 
Walter  Morris. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

f  OS  ANGELES  TIMES  issued  iu 
^  second  annual  Pre-view,  April  Ig, 
in  two  parts,  illustrated  with  scenes  of 
the  stars  and  latest  pictures. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Trans,  ript^ 
Third  Annual  Yacht  Section,  April  14. 

Williston  (N.  D.)  Herald,  recently 
published  a  16-page  Building  edition  re¬ 
viewing  building  in  1927  and  outlining 
the  city’s  program  for  1928. 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  special 
section,  16-page  household  guide. 
April  16. 

HCKDSIER  CASHES  IN  ON 
GOOD  WILL  IDEA 

Victor  Pope  It  Man  Behind  Goldaa 
Rule  Save-a-CluId45afety 
Crusade — Came  from 
Ft.  Wayne 

Hoosier  newspaper  naan  is  behind 
the  “Golden  Rule  Save-a-CTiild-Safety 
Crusade”  which  has  been  and  is  being 
taken  up  by  a  number  of  newspapers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  His 
name  is  Victor  Pope,  and  before  he  or¬ 
ganized  Victor  Pope  &  Associates,  news¬ 
paper  features,_pf  Indianapolis,  he  worked 
for  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette. 

He  got  the  crusade  idea,  however, 
when  he  was  working  on  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  a  newspaper  could  win  a  lot  of 
friends  if  it  took  the  lead  in  efforts  to 
curb  reckless  driving  by  motorists  in  its 
locality. 

To  picture  the  “Golden  Rule”  idea,  he 
had  an  automobile  gold  plated  to  be  run, 
a  shining  chariot,  through  the  streets  of 
a  city  in  which  a  crusade  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  daily.  The  crusade,  as 
planned  and  copyrighted  by  Mr.  Pope, 
centers  around  the  slogan  “Drive  as  You 
Would  Have  Others  Drive.”  A  moving 
picture  is  part  of  the  exploitation.  It  is 
a  2,^-foot  film  called  “The  Penalty.” 

W'hen  it  was  put  on  in  Washington  by 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  it  was 
commended  by  President  Coolidge  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  as  well 
as  by  a  number  of  other  public  officials. 

Newspapers  that  have  put  on  drives 
include  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  Cleveland  (0.) 
Press,  and  Atlanta  Georgian.  Three 
weeks  are  required  to  put  across  a  cru¬ 
sade,  Mr.  Pope  said. 


FLASHES 

In  the  case  of  the  average  healthy 
small  boy  cleanliness  is  not  next  to  god¬ 
liness.  It  is  next  to  impossible. — Louis¬ 
ville  Times. 

Famous  last  words  in  Cliicago;  “I’m 
gonna  rim  for  office.” — Chicago  Daily 
Neivs. 

Of  the  $160,000  which  Senator  Borah 
wanted  to  return  Harry  Sinclair,  only 
$7,(X)0  has  been  contributed,  or  only  a 
drop  in  the  Teapot. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

On  the  whole,  it’s  wiser  not  to 
start  making  a  pal  of  the  boy  till  after 
the  boy  finishes  with  periphrastic  Latin 
conjunctions  and  quadratic  algebraic 
equations.— Li«/e  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

When  she  bestows  her  hand,  modem 
woman  is  careful  to  reserve  control  of 
the  trigger  finger.  —  Weston  (Ore.) 
Leader. 

.\  Wisconsin  editor  went  without  solid 
food  for  10  days.  We  can  remember  way 
back  in  the  days  of  delinquent  subscribers 
when  some  molders  of  public  opinion 
viewed  with  alarm  the  prospect  of  going 
without  any  kind  of  nourishment. — /.  R. 
Wolf  in  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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'The  coverage  offered  by  The  SUNDAY  PHILADELPHIA  IN¬ 
QUIRER  in  Color-Rotogravure  is  supreme  in  Philadelphia. 
The  following  figures  show  the  comparison  with  the  other 
two  Sunday  newspapers,  which  however,  do  NOT  have  color 
rotogravure  facilities. 


The  Sunday  Inquirer 
The  Sunday  Record 
The  Sunday  Ledger 


City 

261,263 

56,570 

152,287 


City  and  Suburban 

381,599 

90,819 

259,444 


{Publishers*  Statements,  Six  Months  Ending  September  30th,  1927.) 


In  City  circulation.  The  INQUIRER  leads  BOTH  newspapers 
combined  by  52,406  copies  and  the  nearest  paper  by  108,976 
copies.  In  City  and  Suburban  coverage  The  INQUIRER  leads 
BOTH  combined  by  a  margin  of  31,336  and  the  nearest 
paper  by  122,155  copies. 

Six  pages  of  color  Rotogravure  advertising  are  printed  every 
week  in  The  Sunday  Inquirer.  These  pages  have  proven 
so  resultful  that  all  available  color  pages  for  1928  have  been 
sold.  Reservations  should  be  make  now  for  1929. 

COLOR-ROTOGRAVURE  RATES 

Per  Page 


1  Page . $3500 

3  Pages . $3250 

7  Pages . $3000 


Me  (iilairelpitia  linquirer 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


New  York 
9  East  40th  Street 


Philadelphia 
Elverson  Building 


Chicago 

360  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
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^^Our  New  HOE  Presses . 


Hoe  will  install  in  the  pressroom  of  this, 
the  new  home  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News,  74  SUPERSPEED  Double-Pro¬ 
duction,  Double-Octuple  Units  and  i8 
SUPERSPEED  Folders.  The  new  home  of 
The  News  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
improved  newspaper  plants  in  the  world. 
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.  .  Exceed  Our  Expectations** 


HOE  Presses  Always  Exceed  Expectations 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  DUNELLEN  LONDON 
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CIRCULATION  MEN  SEE  GROWING  TREND 
TOWARD  BETTER,  NOT  MORE,  READERS 

Buffalo  Manager  Finds  Promotion  Inadvisable  in  Low  Wage 
Districts — Use  of  Premiums  Growing — Manager 
Pictures  City  Without  Papers 


PROMOTION  should  be  abandoned 
in  the  extremely  poor  sections  of  a 
city,  F.  J.  Clancy  of  the  circulation  de- 
iwrtment  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
told  circulation  managers  of  New  York 
State  at  their  meeting  last  week  in 
Rochester.  Cost  of  getting  and  holding 
such  circulation  is  out  of  proportion  to 
t)enelits  derived  from  it,  Mr.  Clancy  be¬ 


lieves. 

"I  realize  that  present  auditing  stand¬ 
ards  make  no  distinction  between  a  paper 
sold  ‘down  under  the  wiaduct’  and  one 
sold  on  Park  Avenue,’’  Mr.  Clancy  said. 
“The  B.  C.  and  national  advertising 
organizations  are  talking  about  a  new 
classification  which  will  show  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  circulation,  but  the  day 
of  that  new  classification  seems  far  dis-' 
tant  at  this  writing.  However,  the  trend 
toward  closer  study  of  buying  power  in 
newspaper  readers  makes  it  desirable  for 
the  circulation  manager  to  look  more 
carefully  into  the  class  of  his  customers. 

“None  of  us  should  shed  any  tears  over 
the  tendency  to  improve  quality  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Long  and  sad  experience  has 
blotted  out  these  low-class  districts  on  the 
direct  promotion  map.  They  are  forbid¬ 
den  ground  to  the  canvasser,  especially  if 
he  be  working  on  commission  or  armed 
with  a  premium.  The  circulation  manager 
promoting  a  club-raiser  scheme  groans  as 
coupons  bring  in  addresses  from  these 
sections,  and  instructs  his  verifiers  to  go 
forth  and  do  their  worst.  Cost  of  getting 
and  holding  the  business  are  ruinous,  and 
what  is  it  worth  after  you  have  got  it? 

“Cash-and-carry,  therefore,  should  be 
the  rule  applied  in  these  districts.  Dealer 
and  corner-boy  sales  must  form  the  only 
outlet  and  these  may  be  promoted  by  the 
same  methods  that  apply  to  other  dis- 
tricts. 

“In  the  second  classification  of  the  low- 
wage  districts  (deteriorating  districts 
which  still  have  a  few  middle-class  resi¬ 
dents)  there  are  people  who  want  the 
paper  delivered,  who  will  pay  for  it,  and 
who  are  reasonably  good  prospects  for 
the  advertiser.  Usually  they  are  so  few 
and  far  between  that  some  form  of  bonus 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  carrier  serv¬ 
ice  which  they  require.  In  Buffalo  at 
this  time,  the  Courier-Express  has  18 
Ijonus  routes,  averaging  about  40  dailies 
and  15  Sundays.  We  guarantee  these 
carriers  a  fixed  sum — $2.00,  $2.50  or  $3.00 
a  week — depending  on  the  amount  of  ter¬ 
ritory  covered.  The  boy’s  profit  is  calcu¬ 
lated  weekly  and  an  amount  necessary  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  guarantee  is  credited  on 
his  bill  for  papers.’’ 

Fred  S.  (Ohrt  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette  said  that  according  to  his  observa¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  premiums  is  becoming 
more  general. 

“The  circulation  manager  realizes  that 
no  matter  how  good  his  service  is,  he 
must  put  the  publication  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  hands  for  a  period  long  enough 
for  the  reader  to  get  acquainted  with  both 
newspaper  and  carrier  boy,”  Mr.  Ohrt 
said.  “A  bond  of  friendship  is  then 
usually  established.” 

Earl  O.  Schug,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Jamestoztm  Post,  talked  on  the  topic. 
“What  would  be  the  results  if  you  had 
no  paper  in  your  city  for  one  week?” 

“The  failure  to  publish  market  reports 
would  cause  a  loss  to  both  buyer  and 
seller,”  Mr.  Schug  saio. 

“The  attendance  at  the  theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement  would  fall  be¬ 
low  normal. 

“Employer  and  seekers  of  employment 
could  not  be  brought  together  so  con¬ 
veniently. 

“The  failure  to  be  able  to  advertise 
their  stocks  of  goods  would  result  in  some 
merchants  being  thrown  into  bankruptcy. 
Editorials  on  local  conditions,  upon  the 
good  deeds  of  local  people,  upon  the 
thoughts  contingent  upon  any  political 
move,  mould  public  opinions  aixl  morals 


mure  than  any  other  single  factor.  Their 
absence  for  a  week  would  be  a  great  loss. 

"M.  D.  Stevers  of  the  Chicago  Trilnmc 
enumerates  the  following  as  some  of  the 
things  that  might  follow  interrupted  news¬ 
paper  publications. 

“1. — Detection  and  apprehension  of 
criminals  would  be  hampered. 

“2. — Merchandising  would  be  slowed  up 
through  inability  to  advertise  new  goods. 

“3. — No  warnings  of  blizzards  or  other 
storms  would  be  given. 

“4. — Employment  and  renting  of  rooms 
and  apartments  would  be  hampered 
through  lack  of  want  advertisements. 

“5. — Rumor  would  replace  fact  in  event 
of  calamity  or  important  happenings,  and 
prompt  relief  of  calamity  would  be 
greatly  hampered.” 

O.  O.  Scattergood  of  the  Neicark  (N. 
J.)  Ledger  summarized  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tabloid  concisely  as  follows : 

“Circulation — not  on  the  wane.  Ma¬ 
terial  progress — uncertain.  Influence  on 
society — doubtful.” 

Mr.  Scattergood  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  experimenters,  his  own  paper, 
the  Ledger,  which,  he  said,  is  large 
enough  to  treat  the  news  thoroughly, 
without  being  unwieldy. 

Abram  Newman,  of  the  .Vcri'  York 
Evening  Post,  talking  on  the  topic, 
“Should  circulation  men  condemn  the 
tabloid  newspai)er  when  they  consider  that 
it  is  educating  new  readers  for  old  line 
newspapers?”  said  that  he  doubted  that 
the  tabloid  reader  ever  became  a  reader 
of  a  standard  newspaper. 


HOLDS  baseball  CONTEST 

Albany  Masked  Player  Stunt  Wins 
Attention  of  Local  Fan* 

A  masked  baseball  player  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  recently  followed  by  a  window  dis¬ 
play  in  the  A.  G.  Spalding  company  store, 
attracted  the  interest  of  thousands  of 
fans.  Scores  of  solutions  were  submitted 
and  for  an  entire  week  the  window  dis¬ 
play  drew  large  crowds. 

The  contest  consisted  of  identifying 
pictures  of  20  prominent  baseball  players, 
one  of  w’hich  was  published  each  day  with 
a  mask  over  certain  features  of  his  face. 
Prizes  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  cor¬ 
rectness,  neatness  and  preparation  of  an 
essay  “doping”  the  chances  of  the  Albany 
Eastern  League  team  in  the  pennant  race 
this  year.  The  window  display  included 
the  prize-winning  solutions,  photos  of  the 
winners  and  other  pictures  and  promotion. 

Both  contest  and  window  exhibit  were 
arranged  by  Edward  Mahar.  assistant 
city  editor,  with  Marty  McDonagh,  sports 
editor. 

WHOLE  STAFF  WORKS  FOR  HIM 


Norman  Hoover,  Circulation  Director, 

N.  Y.  World,  Gets  Good  Service 

Norman  R.  Hoover,  circulation  director 
of  the  Neve  York  World,  has  the  whole 
staff  working  for  him  in  an  effort  to  keep 
news  stands  well  supplied  with  copies  of 
the  W'orld,  both  morning  and  evening. 

He  has  had  forms  printed  which  he  has 
placed  conveniently  in  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  office.  The 
blanks  are  headed  “News  Stand  Sell 
Outs”  and  read : 

“We  are  anxious  to  get  a  report  on 
every  sell-out  of  newsstands  you  see. 
These  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  help¬ 
ing  us  build  circulation.  Please  fill  out 
below  and  drop  in  your  office  mail  box 
for  delivery  by  the  house  mail  man.  No 
envelope  is  necessary.” 

The  blank  is  arranged  to  show  date, 
location  of  newsstand,  whether  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday,  hour  and  general 
remarks,  together  with  the  signature  of 
the  employe  reporting. 


HEADS  COLUMBIA  STAFF 


W.  T.  Buck  Named  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record 

\V.  T.  Buck,  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greetnille  (S.  C.)  Daily 
Ne^vs,  and  other  Southern  dailies,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

Mr.  Buck  has  acted  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle, 
S  partatisburg  (S.  C.)  Sun,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  .W'uu,  lYilminglon  Rei>.'S- 
Dispatch  and  Jackscmznlle  (Fla.)  Jourmil, 

INJUNCTION  ISSUED  IN 
CIRCULATION  DISPUTE 


Judge  Signs  Temporary  Order  Re¬ 
straining  Agent  from  Interfering 
with  Dailies’  Sales  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Acting  on  a  petition  tiled  by  the 
H’orcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
and  its  agent,  Leslie  E.  Dolhenty,  Judge 
W  ebster  Thayer  has  issued  temporary 
injunctions  restraining  Lewis  O.  West 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  distributor,  from  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  business  of  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  in  1-itchburg. 

The  Telegram-!  iazette  and  its  Fitch¬ 
burg  agent.  Mr.  Dolhenty,  charge  that 
the  defendant  \\  est  maliciously  and  wil¬ 
fully  and  with  intent  to  injure  the  news¬ 
paper’s  business,  threatened  a  number  of 
news  dealers  in  Fitchburg  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  continued  to  deal  with  the 
Telegram-Gazette,  he  would  not  sell  to 
these  agents  others  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  supplied  through  him. 

In  its  bill,  which  brought  to  light  the 
circulation  was  said  to  be  of  many  months’ 
standing,  the  newspaper  explained  that  it 
maintains  its  own  agent  in  Fitchburg  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution  to  more  than 
.50  dealers,  many  of  whom  have  purchased 
its  papers  directly  from  the  Telegram- 
(jazette  for  many  years,  and  that  this 
business  has  been  built  up  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  great  amount  of  labor  and 
money,  thus  booming  of  financial  value. 

The  Worcester  newspaper  also  stated 
in  its  petition  that  West  controls  the 
sale  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  other  periodicals, 
except  the  Telegram,  the  Gazette,  and 
the  Sunday  Telegram,  commonly  circu¬ 
lated  in  Fitchburg,  and  that  he  “is  in  a 
position  to  coerce  and  intimidate  various 
persons,  firms  and  corporations  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  Fitchburg  and  vicinity  in  the 
sale  of  papers  and  force  them  to  obey 
his  requirements  and  commands  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  such  articles.” 


WINS  POSTAL  RUUNG 

Topeka  Rural  Carriers  Held  for 
Daily’s  Saturday  Edition 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  re¬ 
cently  scored  a  victory  over  the  post- 
office  authorities  of  Topeka  in  securing 
orders  from  Washington  to  the  Kansas 
city  that  rural  route  carriers  out  of 
Topeka  be  held  until  9:30  Saturdays. 
This  enables  the  newspaper  to  reach  its 
rural  readers  with  an  early  rural  route 
edition  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  paper, 
which  has  heretofore  been  held  over  in 
the  postoffice  until  Monday  morning. 

Success  of  the  new  edition  has  been 
“immediate  and  amazing,”  according  to 
the  Journal.  Senator  Qiarles  C.  Curtis 
acted  as  intermediary  for  the  new'spaper. 


Heralds  Moving  Date 

The  .April  is.sue  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribtme's  carrier  paper  features  a  story 
warning  the  newsboys  that  “10,000  Min¬ 
neapolis  families  will  move  during  the 
next  30  days”  and  telling  them  to  watch 
for  new  subscriptions  and  addresses. 


NAMED  HELD  MANAGER 

T.  L.  Greenfield  has  been  made  per¬ 
manent  field  agent  of  the  Montana  Press 
.Association.  He  has  been  sendng  tem¬ 
porarily  for  several  months. 


RALEIGH  INCREASES  AD 
DRIVE  BUDGET 


John  A.  Park,  Publisher  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  Is  Chairman  of 
Local  Committee  Spending 
$15,000  in  Press 


When  a  newspaper  man  heads  a  cc.ni- 
munity  advertising  camimign  committee, 
money  raised  for  publicity  is  placetl  in 
the  correct  medium. 

Witness  the  instance  of  John  .A.  Park, 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times, 
and  chairman  of  the  Raleigh  advertising 
committee  U.r  the  last  two  years,  l.ast 
year  $U).(KK>  was  spent  by  Raleigh  in  the 
newsi)ai)ers.  The  expenditure  paid  divi¬ 
dends,  and  this  year,  Mr.  Park  said,  the 
appropriation  is  $15,000.  And  it,  also  will 
be  spent  for  newspaper  space. 

Mr.  Park  knows  that  Raleigh  and 
North  Carolina  have  something  worth 
while  advertising.  That  something,  he 
said  this  week,  was  made  possible  by  the 
constructive  attitude  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  press.  Newspapers  have  hammered 
away  for  good  roads,  and  the  dreams  of 
publishers  with  vision  are  now  being 
realized. 

“The  state  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  building  good  roads  in  the 
last  10  years,”  Mr.  Park  said.  “The 
newspapers  have  also  whole-heartedly 
.supported  what  is  known  as  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  School  Program.  In  essence  what 
this  program  amounts  to  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  few  good  schools  for  a  lot  of 
poor  district  schoolhouses.  The  consoli¬ 
dation  was  made  possible  because  of  the 
better  roads.  Motor  busses  are  now  being 
used  to  transport  children  from  their 
homes  to  schools. 

“North  Carolina  newspapers  stand  for 
progress.  The  publishers  of  them  have  a 
more  pronounced  sense  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  future  than  any  of  the  other  citizens 
of  the  state.” 


START  SHOPPING  NEWS 


Leading  Brooklyn  Store*  to  Co-Operate- 
in  Organ  to  Replace  Circular* 

A  number  of  leading  Brooklyn  stores, 
will  soon  begin  the  publication  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  Shopping  News,  it  was. 
announced  this  week.  Space  will  be  ap¬ 
portioned  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  stock  held  by  each  store  in  the  enter¬ 
prise.  and  each  store  will  have  a  box  for 
a  feature  offer  on  the  front  page  of  the 
publication. 

The  Brooklyn  Shopping  News  will  fol¬ 
low  the  style  of  such  papers  published 
in  other  cities.  Because  many  Brooklyn¬ 
ites  read  New  York  papers,  BrooKlyn> 
stores  have  long  used  direct-by-mail  cir¬ 
cularization,  and  the  new  shopping  news, 
will  reduce  costs  and  heighten  interest  in 
Brooklyn  store  announcements,  the  spon¬ 
sors  believe. 

The  stores  have  announced  that  the 
new  organ  will  not  affect  their  newspaper 
schedules.  The  manager,  size  of  the 
paper,  and  distribution  have  not  yet  been 
announced.  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.. 
.Abraham  &  Straus,  Oppenheim,  Worth’s, 
the  Namm  Store,  Martin’s,  and  Collins 
&  Co.,  are  some  of  the  stores  reported 
to  be  participating. 


CELEBRATES  90th  YEAR 

Many  congratulatory  messages  were 
received  by  W.  Henry  Matthews  of 
Rochester  last  week  when  he  observed 
his  90th  birthday  anniversary.  Mr. 
Matthews  was  president  of  the  Rochester 
Printing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Democrat  cnid  Chronicle,  for  50  years  pri¬ 
or  to  retiring  about  seven  years  ago  to 
enjoy  his  old  age. 


PRAISES  PRESSMEN 

The  progressive  attitude  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union  to  labor  saving 
machinery  was  praised  by  Spencer  Miller, 
secretary  of  the  Worker’s  Education. 
Bureau,  in  an  address  in  New  York  last 
week.  He  said  that  the  unions  had  not 
only  welcomed  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chines,  but  had  taken  the  training  of  its 
members  to  use  them  into  its  own  hands. 


Newspapers 

lie  New  Cincinn; 


A  magnificent  edifice  testifying  to  an  ever  growing  army  of  responsive  readers 
and  to  the  consistently  increasing  number  of  advertisers  who  fully  recognize 
the  prestige  and  power  of  this  great  advertising  medium. 
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SISTERS  RUN  PAPER 
WITHOUT  MALE  HELP 

North  Carolina  Semi-Weekly  and  Job 
Printing  Business  Conducted  Entirely 
by  Three  Girls,  Printers 
Since  Childhood 

The  Marion  (N.  C.)  Star,  a  semi- 
weekly  newspaper,  is  produced  entirely 
by  three  girls,  who  conduct  their  business 
entirely  independent  of  the  advice  of  men. 


Misses  Frances,  Verna  and  Lenora 
Slate 

They  are  Misses  Frances,  Lenora  and 
Verna  Slate.  Miss  Frances  E.  Slate  is 
editor,  and  in  addition  to  this  responsible 
position,  attends  to  anything  else  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  need  attention  around  the  plant. 
She  can  operate  any  machine  in  the  plant, 
and  make  mechanical  adjustments  that  are 
difficult  for  any  man. 

Miss  Verna  A.  Slate  is  business  man¬ 


ager,  and  also  a  reporter  and  advertising 
solicitor.  She,  too,  can  operate  any  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  plant.  She  carries  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  job  printing  department,  figures 
prices,  orders  stock,  sees  to  it  that  the 
product  is  delivered  on  time,  and  does  a 
large  share  of  the  actual  printing.  At  the 
age  of  five  she  could  set  type.  She  had 
not  yet  learned  to  read,  but  knew  the 
alphabet  and  could  follow  copy. 

Miss  Lenora  Slate  operates  the  type¬ 
setting  machine  and  also  assists  in  the 
job  department.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
Star  plant  will  reach  $15,000  annually. 

One  brother,  Joseph  G.  Slate,  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  mission  publishing  house  in 
South  Africa.  Two  other  brothers,  Roy 
E.  Slate,  of  Glendale,  Cal.,  and  Herman  I. 
Slate,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  linotype 
operators.  Miss  Myrtle  Slate,  a  sister, 
who  is  attending  Southern  Junior  College 
at  Ooltewan,  Tenn.,  is  also  a  printer,  and 
in  her  spare  time  works  on  the  college 
press.  The  father  of  this  family,  Francis 
A.  Slate,  with  his  wife  and  small  chil¬ 
dren,  is  publishing  a  newspaper  at 
Graham.  The  small  children  are  also 
learning  the  printing  trade,  and  will  no 
doubt  engage  in  that  profession  when  tiiey 
are  ready  to  support  themselves. 

25  Year*  with  Paper 

Miss  Sadie  E.  Bumpus  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the 
Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier.  She  is  an 
all-round  printing  office  worker  and  is 
running  a  press  in  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  at  present.  Her  earlier 
years  with  the  Courier  were  spent  in  set¬ 
ting  type  by  hand  but  she  can  now  handle 
almost  any  phase  of  the  business. 

Join*  Charlotte  Daily 

Miss  Maude  Waddell,  of  Asheville,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Obsenvr. 

Join*  Beacon  Staff 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hall  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  WichUa  Beacon. 


WOMAN  EDITOR  WON 
SCHOLASTIC  HONORS 

Pitt*burgh  Woman’*  Page  Head  Award¬ 
ed  Medal  of  Univer*ity  of  Michigan 
for  General  Proficiency 
in  Studie* 

Margaret  Louise  Sherman,  editor  of 
the  woman’s  page  of  the  Pittsburgh  Posl- 
Gazette,  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of 
being  the  first  woman  member  of  the 


Margaret  Louise  Sherman 

class  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  win  the  gold  medal  awarded 
to  the  student  achieving,  for  the  four- 
year  course,  the  highest  marks  for  gen¬ 


eral  scholastic  work  and  activities  in  the 
University. 

Miss  Sherman  is  a  native  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  while  in  high  school,  had  her 
first  taste  of  newspaper  work  in  a  class 
in  journalism.  Entering  the  University  of 
Michigan  she  decided  on  the  journalism 
course  and  was  graduated  with  honors. 
She  was  the  only  member  of  the  senior 
class  to  be  chosen  to  membership  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  is  also  a  member  of  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  na¬ 
tional  Greek  letter  society  for  women  in 
journalism. 

Miss  Sherman  came  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1927  and  began  work  in  a  modest  way 
on  the  Post-Gazette,  obtaining  interviews 
and  doing  some  dramatic  criticism.  When 
the  position  of  editor  of  the  woman’s  page 
became  vacant  she  was  asked  to  take  that 
post. 

UBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

$100,000  Action  Again*t  Raleigh 
Daily  Ba*ed  on  1915  Story 

Action  to  *-ecover  $100,0(X)  for  alleged 
libel  from  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  others  by  John  H. 
Boushall  and  A.  E.  Bing  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  Superior  Court  Judge  E.  P. 
Crammer,  presiding,  at  Raleigh. 

Demurrers  were  filed  by  the  defendant 
newspaper  on  the  grounds  of  misjoinder 
of  parties  and  actions  were  never  called 
for  hearing. 

The  suit  followed  publication  by  the 
paper  on  March  20  and  24,  1915,  of 
news  stories  of  alleged  unauthorized 
notes  given  by  Boushall  and  Bing,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  Credit  Corporation,  to  pay  their 
salaries.  The  paper  quoted  George  A. 
Norwood,  of  Goldsboro,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  as 
authority  for  the  information. 

Norwood,  the  credit  corporation  and 
Tri-State  Tobacco  Growers’  Association, 
and  N.  C.  Arnold,  president  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C,,  were  made  defendants. 


yoiC 


u\  ’m  just  one  of  those  copy  writers; 
John  Doe  &cCo.  One  of  our  accounts 
is  a  newspaper — and  a  darned  good 
one,  too. 

It’s  the  hardest  account  in  the  office 
to  write  copy  for;  because  there  has 
been  more  buncombe  written  of,  by, 
for  and  about  newspapers  than  any 
other  produA  or  service  I  know  of. 

Every  paper  in  the  country  modestly 
admits  that  it  is  “first”,  “dominant” 
“leads”  or  is  “preferred”;  that  it’s  the 
biggest,  the  largest,  the  greatest,  etc. 
Which  wouldn’t  be  quite  so  bad  if 
these  claims  were  not  so  carefully 
qualified.  It’s  like  claiming  to  be 
FIRST — in  96'point,  and  “In  Auto 
Accessories” — in  5-point. 

This  thing  of  writing  copy  for  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  tough  job,  mates.  If  I  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  points  of  superiority 
of  my  paper,  it’d  sound  like  every 


other  newspaper  that  advertises. 

This  paper  has  the  largest  daily  cir¬ 
culation  (afternoon,  at  that)  in  city 
and  suburbs;  it  has  a  nice  big  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  (all  clean  circulation, 
too);  it  leads  in  Local  Display  and  in 
Total  Display  advertising;  it  leads  in 
a  good  many  of  the  principal  classi¬ 
fications,  namely:  Women’s  Wear, 
Food,  Drug  Stores,  etc.  It  has  a  good 
merchandising  service  bureau.  It  has 
a  gang  of  thoroly-informed  national 
representatives.  It  will  supply  reliable 
market  data  to  any  one  interested  in 
its  market. 

Yes,  it’s  The  JOURNAL — out  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Gosh!  here’s  the  dead  line — and  I 
haven’t  got  that  piece  of  copy  writ¬ 
ten  yet.  $$ 


OKe 


Vorttand  -Oregon 


'  The  Largest  Afternoon ' 
Newspaper  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest! 


BENJAMIN  &.  KENTNOR  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PHILADELPHIA 

2  We«t  45  th  Sc.  203  North  Wabash  Av.  58  Sutter  Street  1 1 7  West  Ninth  St.  15  24  Chestnut  Street 

SEATTLE— H.  R.  Ferris,  3322  White  Bldg. 

(The  Journal  maintains  an  efficient  Merchandising  Service  Bureau,  at  your  disposal  for  surveys,  charts,  data,  etc.) 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524Cheftnut  Street 
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At  The  News-stands 
In  New  York  City 

.  .  .  thousands  of  critical  New  Yorkers 
are  buying  a  newspaper  every  day  that 
was  not  sold  on  the  news-stands  a  year  ago. 

They  are  buying  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper — ^The  New  York  Telegram.  They 
are  buying  this  newspaper  with  an  eager 
interest  which  has  entrenched  The  Tele¬ 
gram  as  a  New  York  institution. 

The  total  number  of  these  Telegram 
readers  is  impressive.  Who  they  are,  what 
kind  of  circulation  they  constitute,  are 
facts  even  more  impressive. 

A  true  appraisal  of  The  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  must  be  based  upon  a  reading  of  it 
as  it  is  today. 

The  New  York  Telegram 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 

Member  of  the  United  Press  and  Member  of  the  Audit  Bnrean  of  Circulations 


National  Advertising  Department 
2S0  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Seattle — Portland — Atlanta — Detroit — Chicago 
San  Francisco — Cleveland — Los  Angeles 


Advertising  Department 
73  Dey  Street,  New  York  City 
Phone :  COR  tland  8000 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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COAST  HEAD  APPOINTED 


New  Cincinnati  Agency 


/ 

/  -  . 


~  A  new  firm  in  the  advertising  field  in 

Elarle  Weller  Takes  Charge  of  Camp-  Cincinnati  was  launched  this  week  under 
bell-Ewald  Staff  in  Far  West  the  name  of  the  Benson-Hastings  Ad- 
,  ^  vertising  Service.  The  company  was 

.\ppomtment  ot  Earle  V.  Ueller  as  diartered  to  do  a  general  advertising  and 
I'acitic  coast  manager  of  the  Campbell-  publicity  business.  Ned  S.  Hastings,  one 
l-Avald  Company  advertising  agency  was  ^be  members  of  the  company,  was  for 
announced  recently  by  J-  Fred  W  o^ruff,  ^  number  of  years  manager  of  the  local 
genera  manager.  Mr.  V\  eller  w'll  have  ^[eith  Theatre  and  Rudolph  Benson  was 
general  charge  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  fomierlv  a  reporter  on  the  Enquirer  and 
office>  in  Seattle,  I  ortland.  .  an  bran-  fmies-Star,  covering  the  citv  hall  run. 

CISCO  and  Los  Angeles.  His  headquarters  _ 

San  Francisco.  Shope  Joins  Gould 

Weller,  who  has  been  engaged  m  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  work  for  20  years,  Leslie  Shope  has  joined  the  copy  de- 


Shope  Joins  Gould 

Leslie  Shope  has  joined  the  copy  de¬ 


ls  well  known  on  the  West  coast.  He  partment  of  M.  P.  Gould  Company,  Inc., 
originated  the  Motorlogue  and  prepared  New  York  advertising  agency.  Mr. 

the  booklet,  “California  Wonder  Tours,”  Shope  was  formerly  connected  with 
•  listributed  throughout  the  United  States  Waite  and  Shope,  specialists  in  direct 
by  Californians,  Inc.  He  was  formerly  advertising, 
publicity  director  for  the  National  .\u-  - 


tomobile  Club  and  editor  of  the  \atio)Uil 
\l  iitorist. 

ADDRESSES  PRESBREY  STAFF 

Merle  Thorpe  Reviews  Business  Condi¬ 
tions  for  Agency  Men 

Business  conditions  in  1928  and  the  re- 


New  Dorrance,  Sullivan  Account 

Shields  &  Co.,  investment  bankers. 
New  York,  have  apjiointed  Dorrance. 
Sullivan  &  t  o.,  to  handle  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

Starts  Coast  Agency 

H.  Phelps  Gates,  a  member  of  the  Lo.- 


lation  of  advertising  and  selling  to  the  Angeles  (Cal.)  .Wlvertising  1-luh.  has 
economic  factors  involved,  was  the  sub-  opened  an  advertising  agency  office  in 
ject  of  an  address  by  Merle  Thorpe,  edi-  Glendale,  Cal. 
tor  of  Nation’s  Business,  on  ilonday 

morning,  April  16,  before  the  Plan  Bedford  Agency  Moves 

Board,  account  executives  and  department  jj^jbird  Advertising  .Vgenev  has 

managers  of  the  hrank  Preshrey  Com-  ibices  in  the  Court-Remsen 

This  was  one  of  a  series  of  talks  that  building,  Brookhn. 
have  been  given  on  similar  occasions  dur-  ‘ 

mg  the  present  year  by  prominent  adver-  — 

tisiiig  and  business  executives.  AD  TIPS 

Previous  speakers  have  included  WMl- 

liam  .\.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  m  «r  .  .  .  =  ......  .  ... .. 

’  •  .  X-  N.  w.  Ayer  &  Son.  .MiS  Chestnut  street,  Phil 

of  .\dvertismg,  American  Newspaper  ...lelplna,  IMa.injt  orders  for  P.  H.  Hanes 
Publishers’  Association;  Dr.  J.  W.  Knitting  company.  Winston-Salem,  N.  c. 
Hayes,  director  of  research.  Crowell  Pub-  ^***®®“  svenue. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son.  .’MiS  Chestnut  street,  l*hil 
iKlelpliiti.  IMaciuK  orders  for  P.  H.  Hanes 


Hayes,  director  of  research.  Crowell  Pub-  ^***®®“  avenue. 

I  •  T  1  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 

llSiling  Lompdny !  James  ()  ohaughnessy,  Tarlous  section  for  the  Solidmi  Products,  Inc., 


executive  secretary,  American  .^s.sficiation  Phiiadeipiiiu 

«>f  .Advertising  Agencies.  .®*^**ru*i  *  •’>8  Ea*t  Washington 

”  “  street.  Chicago.  Are  prei>ariDg  some  newspaper 

advertising  for  the  near  future  on  the  Wasli- 
AWARD  JURY  NAMED  burn  Croshy  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

_  John  L.  Sutler  Company,  Public  Ledger  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing  orders  with 
Will  Pick  Winners  at  New  York  n-wspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  Fifth 
c  .....  t  A  J  •  A  .  .t venue  Corset  Company.  -Mlentown.  Pa. 

cjcniblt  ot  Advertising  Art  Critchfleld  ft  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard. 

r'  u  11  L  •  r  .1  t'  Chicago.  Will  soon  issue  schedules  on  Hamm 

Muart  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  bev-  Brewing  Co.,  st.  Paul.  Minn, 
filth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Advertising  Dearborn  Advertising  Company,  624  South 


AWARD  JURY  NAMED 


P  L*i  •.  £  AJ  —A*  •  A  A  vumpaDy,  Aiieniown,  ra. 

CaXniblt  ot  Advortising  Art  Critchfleld  ft  Co,,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard, 

^  i_  II  i_  ♦  e  .%  t'  Chicago.  Will  soon  issue  schedules  on  Hamm 

Muart  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  bev-  Brewing  Co.,  st.  Paul,  Minn, 
filth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Advertising  Dearborn  Advertising  Company,  624  South 

\rt  to  be  held  bv  the  Art  Directors’  Cliih  '•''•‘iRan  boiUevard,  Chicago.  Is  using  a  few 
(  uy  ine  An  IJtreciors  CIUD  on  a  tryout  campaign  on  the  American 

of  New  York  at  the  Art  Center,  May  5  xo-Ko1  Co.,  Chicago. 

to  29,  this  week  announced  that  the  fol-  Erwin,  Wasey  ft  Co.,  S44  Rush  street.  Chi- 
lowing  have  accepted  membership  on  the  Rj2jrng^ompauv?"cwc.'go‘’' 

jury  to  award  the  eight  prizes  offered  by  Evans,  Kip  ft  Hackett.  inc..  ase  4th  avenue, 
the  exhibition ;  N'ew  York.  Xow  handling  aecount  for  the 

Lerov  Dudensin^  of  Diideiisinp  Gal-  9i**ber  Hosiery  Comp.my.  Philadelphia. 

'.'Croy  Lmuensing,  (31  uuaensing  uaw  Richard  A.  Folay,  1600  Arch  street.  Phlla- 

leries ,  Frederick  Kendall,  editor  of  Ad-  delpbla.  Making  contracts  and  placing  orders 
rertising  and  Selling;  Charles  B  Falls  *****  some  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  the 

illuMrator  and  poster  artist  ;  Walter  Jack  JS.' 

I Hincsn,  illustrator,  Henrj  Quinan,  art  nue,  New  York.  Placing  account  for  till* 

director  of  the  Woman's  Home  Corn-  Monroe  County  Publicity  Bureau.  Stroudsburg, 

^*'*\!r^**  ,  ,,  ,  .  .  ,  Hanif-Metzger,  Inc.,  Parnmount  Building,  New 

.Vlr.  L.ampDell,  who  is  art  director  of  York.  Placing  account  for  Idinman  &  Kemp. 
Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York  *>*<*•.  New  York. 

aeenev  is  ehairtnan  of  the  awarrl  ii.rv  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company.  S.S  Lincoln  Park 

agtilty,  IS  cnairman  ot  tne  award  jur\.  Xewark,  N.  J.  Now  handling  account  for 

Lionel  Corporation  of  New  York. 

A  J.,...*:.:....  8.  Howland  Advertising  Agency,  2  Park 

Join  Advertising  Fraternity  avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 

Thomas  T.  Flanagan.  New  England  William  stores.  Mail  Order.  Brook 

manager  of  the  Hoyt  Advertising  Agency,  ‘  EeeV  O.  Landis,  Inc.,  26  East  Huron  street, 
and  William  H.  McLeod,  advertising  Chicago,  is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 

manairer  of  William  Filene’s  Stins  rom  Henning  Wennersten  Co.  (Malt)  Chicago, 

manager  oi  VVllliam  Flltncs  Mins  Lom-  lUrschalk  ft  Pratt,  Inc.,  360  Lexington  ave- 

pany,  nave  been  elected  members  of  the  nue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
Boston  University  Chapter  of  .\lpha  Del-  Charles  B.  I>e  Bevoiae  Company,  brassier,".. 


ta  Sigma,  the  national  advertising  frater-  Company,  2041,  North  Main 

street,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Placing  account  for 

-  the  Sh'unk  Manufacturing  C'omt>any,  Bucyrus. 

rft  1  #  .  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  farm  implements. 

Joins  Rockford  Firm  Earl  C.  Noyes  Company,  12  East  Garfield 

.  -  f  1  boulevard,  Chicago.  May  use  a  very  small  list 

John  H.  oCnuman,  lornierly  of  the  Er-  of  newspajiers  in  the  far  west  for  some  adver- 
win-Wasey  Advertising  .*igencv,  has  **’“*"»'  o"  Kamak  (medical), 
loincd  the  R<5k(opd.  Ilk.  staff ’of  th. 

George  F.  McKiernan  &  Co.  as  director  in  various  sections  for  B.  r.  Goodrich  Compan.v. 
of  merchandising.  He  has  been  associ-  **rv*.  Akron.  Ohio. 

0.1. i  n  Eoblnson,  Lightfoot  ft  Co.,  1  Madison  avenue, 

ated  with  advertising  agenev  work  12  ^ew  York.  Now  handling  aecount  for  Barrett, 
years.  Nephews  &  Co..  New  York. 

- -  Boebe  Advertising  Company,  .110  Kouth  Michi- 

,  _  gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  ac- 

HArriman  Joins  Sternau  counts  of  the  Bowman  Dairy  Company,  Chicago, 

,  _  and  Hinckley  ft  Schmidt  Company,  Chicago. 

George  Egerton  Harriman,  for  some  Alfred  J.  Sllberatein  Ino.,  310  6th  avenue, 
vears  in  charge  of  advertising  copy  serv-  York.  Now  handling  account  for  Wllliam 

ice,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  later  V.' ^(in^'ft 's^n.®  4T"ixrn;Ton’^rv»ue. 
in  charge  of  local  rotogravure  advertis-  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with  newi- 
ing,  has  joined  the  Sternau  Advertising  *>“p*™  t 

V  _  t_*  L  A  ai-  street  ft  Finney,  Ino.,  40  West  40th  street. 

\gency,  Philadelphia,  of  which  Arthur  R.  York.  Now  placing  acciHint  for  the  W.  Ti. 

.■^ternau  is  president  Douglas  shoe  company.  Brockton,  Mass 


Harriman  Joins  Sternau 

George  Egerton  Harriman,  for  some 


33,628 


Average  Net  Paid  Sale, 
Weekday  and  Sunday, 
for  Six  Months  Ended 
March  31,  1928 


The  Greensboro  Daily  News  reports  a  new 
high  record  average  net  paid  sale  of . 33,628 

The  gain  over  the  corresponding  period 
last  yeeir  is .  3,555 

The  growing  leadership  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  is  based  solely  on  public  approval  of  the 
complete,  impartial  and  accurate  news  which  it 
daily  presents. 

Details  of  distribution  are  as  follows: 

Territory  Covered  Morning  Sunday 

City .  9,228 .  9,620 

Suburban  . 12,798 . 13,373 

Total  Net  Paid  . 31,474 . 33,944 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  has  never  resorted 
to  contests,  clubbing,  cut-rate  or  catch-penny 
methods  in  securing  circulation.  Its  steady  growth 
under  the  present  management  is  simply  public 
approval  of  its  news  content,  sane  editorial  p>olicy 
and  reliable  service. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  detailed  information  to 
any  advertiser  on  request. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


Greensboro  Daily  News 

"T/ie  One  Paper  in  Every  Progressive  Piedmont 
Carolina  Home.** 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  INC. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
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WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Population  58,026 
Distributing  Center,  North  Texas 

It  is  cheaper  to  ship  from  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  to 
72  counties  comprising  918,673  population,  than 
from  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  or  Oklahoma  City,  due  to 
lower  freight  rates. 

Railroads  radiate  in  seven  directions.  Modem 
highways  blanket  the  territory. 

Wichita  Falls,  with  58,026  population,  is  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  Texas,  surpassing  Beaumont,  Gal¬ 
veston  and  Waco. 

Oil,  agriculture  and  wholesaling  combine  with 
splendid  retail  outlets  to  produce  an  exceptional 
market. 

Pre-dated  and  forced  circulation  of  Fort  Worth 
and  Dallas  papers  provide  no  adequate  coverage. 

Wichita  Falls  is  a  Key  City  for  major  advertising 
and  selling  campaigns  in  North  Texas. 

National  advertisers  will  gain  by  developing 
Wichita  Falls  distributors  for  the  Wichita  Falls 
wholesale  territory. 

Send  for  booklet  of  preferential  freight  rates 

iFalla  anb  cnrb  U10 

Evening  &  Sunday  Wichita  Falls,  TcxaS  Morning 

A.  B.  C.  Paid  Circulation  Over  35,000 
Line  Rate  13c  Flat,  Daily  &  Sunday 

National  Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 

ATLANTA 


KANSAS  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES  PROVE  BRASS 
WHEN  CLASSIFIED  MAN  INVESTIGATES 

Ads  Telling  Readers  They  Can  Make  $30  a  Day  Pure  Bunk 
He  Discovers  After  Answering  25 — Applicants 
Must  Buy  Articles  Outright 

By  HENRY  BEVERAGE 


J  AM  thinking  seriously  of  resigning 
my  position. 

I  am  classified  manager  of  a  medium 
sized  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  a 
small  New  England  city.  The  work  is 
very  interesting,  I  am  well  paid  and  my 
employers  are  very  honorable  men.  My 
co-workers  are  most  congenial.  But  I 
seem  to  be  missing  some  “golden  oppor¬ 
tunities.” 

My  work  brings  me  in  touch  with  the 
advertisements  of  scores  of  manufacturers 
who  are  eternally  seeking  salesmen  to 
market  their  wares,  offering,  as  compen¬ 
sation,  assured  commissions  ranging  from 
$5  to  $30  a  day  and  salaries  up  to  $300 
a  month  with  expenses. 

Recently  I  had  my  secretary  answer 
twenty-five  of  these  advertisements,  sign¬ 
ing  my  name  and  using  as  an  address 
the  post  office  box  number  of  my  employ¬ 
ers.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  be¬ 
sieged  with  literature  telling  me  “how 
to  become  independent,”  “how  to  make 
$2.00  or  more  an  hour  easily  during  my 
spare  time,”  or  “how  to  realize  my 
dreams  of  a  princely  income.” 

I  will  quote  from  some  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  these  manufacturers  and  touch 
on  the  most  illuminating  paragraphs  in 
their  follow-up  literature.  Here  is  one 
of  the  advertisements  my  secretary  an¬ 
swered  : 

$75.00  WEEKLY — Possible  selling  new  amaz¬ 
ing  household  cleaner;  also  demonstrate  Silk 
Saver,  prevents  runs  in  silk  hose. 

The  mimeographed  letter  I  received  in 
answer  to  my  request  for  information  of¬ 
fered  me  a  “golden  opportunity”  selling 
the  “Most  Startling  Discovery  in 
Years."  I  learned  from  the  letter  that 
it  “Sells  Like  Blazes  and  removes 
everything  from  grease  to  grass  stains  in¬ 
stantly.” 

I  am  enjoined  to  “Build  My  Own 
Business,  Enjoy  Life.  Make  $50  to 
$200  Weekly  Profit.  No  Selling  Ex¬ 
perience  Necessary."  I  am  told  that 
some  agents  are  making  over  $100  a 
week ;  for  instance,  J.  Smith,  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  cleared  $187.63  last  week, 
and  B.  Jones  who  lives  somewhere  in 
New  Jersey,  earned  $146.38  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Wonderful !  And  all  I  have  to  do  to 
get  in  this  big  money  class  is  send  $3.75 
for  30  packages  of  this  magic  compound, 
sell  them  for  25  cents  each  to  housewives 
who  will  “buy  on  sight,”  and  collect  $7.50, 
thereby  earning  a  profit  of  100  per  cent. 
Provided  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  sell 
the  whole  30  packages  in  one  day  (which 
means  that  I  would  have  to  make  90 
calls  if  I  sell  one  package  to  every  third 
housewife)  I  keep  $3.75  for  my  day’s 
work. 

But  what  about  the  $75  weekly  that 
the  advertisement  stated  could  be  made? 
To  make  that  I  must  sell  600  packages 
a  week  or  an  average  of  100  a  day,  as¬ 
suming  that  I  do  not  care  to  work  Sun¬ 
day.  Again  doing  some  averaging,  this 
requires  approximately  300  calls  a  day, 
or  a  little  more  than  37  interviews  an 
hour.  Unfortunately,  thfe  manufacturer’s 
literature  contains  no  information  that 
tells  how  this  may  be  accomplished. 

Here  is  another  as  glowing  as  one 
could  want: 

I  FAST  SELLERS— $18  to  $25  daily  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Magic  cleaning  compound  for  paint, 
plaster,  tile,  etc.  Startling  metal  polish, 
cleans  everything  from  brass  to  silver. 
Amazing  automatic  perfumed  cleaning  fluid. 
All  absolutely  different.  Free  trial  offer. 

The  come-on  literature  that  followed 
my  answer  to  this  advertisement  assured 
me  that  I  could  “actually  earn  from  $55 
to  $100  a  week”  selling  this  marvelous 
new  cleaner  and  metal  polish.  Every¬ 
body  is  my  prospect,  I  am  assured.  There 
are  no  dull  seasons  and  I  can  quickly 
build  a  permanent,  dignified  business  of 
my  own. 


Let  us  see  how  easy  it  is. 

From  the  price  list  I  learn  that  “As¬ 
sortment  No.  3”  costs  me  $26.75,  and  I, 
in  turn,  sell  it  from  house-to-house  for 
$57.30,  making  a  profit  of  $30.55  for  my 
efforts.  But  to  do  this  I  must  sell 
items,  ranging  in  price  from  35  cents  to 
65  cents  each. 

In  order  to  make  the  $55  a  week 
promised  in  this  manufacturer’s  letter  I 
must  make  approximately  250  sales  a 
week  or  an  average  of  125  calls  a  day  if 
my  selling  is  33 1-3  per  cent  effective. 

From  cleaning  compounds  the  “golden 
opportunities”  change  to  aspirin  tablets. 
See  what  my  answer  to  this  ad  brought 
forth : 

SALESMEN — Every  mercbant  your  regular 

customer.  Easiest  sold  article,  used  by  mil- 

licms.  Hustlers  make  $20  daily. 

Ah!  “the  most  wonderful  opportunity 
ever  offered  salesmen !  Search  the  world 
over  and  you  will  not  find  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  money.  Earn  $20  a  day 
easy.” 

I  am  told  that  everybody  uses  aspirin 
and  if  I  buy  one  dozen  counter  display 
stands  for  $1.75  each  (each  stand  con¬ 
taining  72  boxes  of  aspirin)  I  can  sell 
them  to  druggists  for  $3.50  apiece  and 
make  $21,  or  100  per  cent  on  my  invest¬ 
ment. 

Easy?  Maybe.  Try  and  get  a  druggist 
to  part  with  $3.50  for  some  non-adver- 
tised  product  that  is  in  competition  with 
a  similar  product  enjoying  a  national 
reputation.  It’s  not  as  simple  as  it  is 
made  to  sound  on  paper. 

The  manufacturer’s  letter  tells  me  that 
my  sales  are  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  druggists  or  other  merchants  I  can 
call  on  and  that  I  should  “Easily  sell 
a  dozen  displays  a  day.” 

Can  it  be  done?  It  seems  highly  im¬ 
probable  if  not  impossible. 

These  propositions  are  similar  to  others 
that  I  received  as  a  result  of  answering  25 
advertisements  from  one  issue  of  our  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  are 
dressed  differently  from  the  ones  de¬ 
scribed  here,  but  in  the  main  the  propo¬ 
sitions  are  the  same,  highly  exaggerated 
claims,  based  on  remote  possibilities  and 
products  that  no  amount  of  advertising 
would  sell  profitably  through  the  regular 
retail  channels. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  in  going 
through  the  propositions  submitted  by  the 
majority  of  these  manufacturers  was  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  trying  to 
sell  their  goods  to  the  persons  who  reply 
to  their  advertisements.  In  most  of  these 
proposals  the  agent  is  asked  to  buy  the 
goods  outright  instead  of  taking  orders  in 
advance.  I  wonder  why? 

Arc  these  concerns  successful  ?  A 
checkup  of  our  files  over  the  past  year 
reveals  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
those  that  start  continue  more  than  a 
few  months.  And  the  successful  ones  are 
those  that  state  the  facts  and  refuse  to 
exaggerate  the  possibilities  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  or  follow-up  literature. 

One  can  only  surmise  the  reason  for 
these  highly  colored  claims,  but  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  their  inceptions  in  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  average  newspaper  reader. 

The  average  newspaper  reader  is  not 
as  gullible  as  some  of  these  schemers 
seeem  to  think.  Any  man  or  woman 
with  intelligence  enough  to  earn  $50  to 
$75  a  week  is  bright  enough  to  know 
that  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow  is  a  myth  and  that  a  “princely 
income”  is  not  to  be  earned  by  selling 
from  house-to-house  an  article  that  costs 
12^2  cents  and  retails  for  25.  The  days 
are  too  short  and  the  houses  too  far 
apart. 

On  second  thought,  I  think  I  will  keep 
the  job  I  have.  When  subjected  to  close 
investigation,  the  “golden  opportunities” 
lost  their  lustre. 


ecor 
Circulation  Growth 

of 

The  Press-Guardian 

according  to  the  sworn 
reports  presented  to  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  on 

October  1,  1920 
“  1921 

“  1922 

“  1923 

“  1924 

“  1925 

“  1926 

“  1927 

April  1,  -  1928 
Minimum  national  advertising  rate  6^  a  line 

mt 

^Patersion  Presis!=(J^uarbian 

W.  B.  BRYANT,  Pub. 

{Exclusive  Member  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  of 
The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities,  Inc.) 

Nat.  Reps:  G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


10,165 

10,794 

12,115 

12,703 

13,463 

14,641 

14,722 

17,570 

1 7,909 


ding  the 


L 


THE  EVENING  REPOSITOEY 


This  time  it  is  an  eight  unit  low 
construction  press,  with  two  pairs 
of  folders.  For  years  the  Repository, 
home  town  newspaper  of  President 
McKinley,  has  been  printed  on  a 
Goss.  When  a  widening  circula¬ 
tion  called  for  greater  capacity,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  a  press  that  had  given 
satisfaction. 


of  Canton,  Ohio,  HAS  A  NEW  .  ♦  ♦  • 


.  _  •  PRESSROOM 


CHOICE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHERS  EVERYWHERE 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

220  West  Forty-Second  Street  707  Call  Building 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  of  England,  Ltd,,  London 
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Editor  & 

CALIFORNIA  EDITORS 
TO  VISIT  OREGON  • 


Itinerary  of  Trip  to  Crater  Lake 
Announced  by  President 
Richardson  Leaving 
June  24 


Definite  dates  and  itinerary  for  the 
39th  annual  excursion  of  the  California 
Press  Association  which  will  head  this 
year  for  Crater 
Lake,  Rogue 
River  Valley  and 
Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon,  have 
been  announced 
by  Friend  W. 
Richardson,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Oran 
A.  King,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sunday,  June 
24,  7 :40  p.  tn. — 
Leave  San  Fran- 
Friend  w.  Richardsoh  -prain  12, 

Southern  Pacific, 
in  special  Pullmans  (Southern  California 
members  leave  Los  Angeles  Saturday 
evening,  June  23,  to  make  connections 
either  at  San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 

Monday,  June  25,  11:17  a.  m. — Arrive 
Medford,  Ore.  Entertainment  and  sight¬ 
seeing  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  by 
automobile,  thence  to  Crater  Lake,  ar¬ 
riving  same  evening. 

Tuesday,  June  26  to  Friday,  June  29, 
inclusive. — At  Crater  Lake.  Convention, 
informal  social  affairs  and  sports. 

Saturday,  June  30. — Leave  Crater  Lake 
by  automobile  for  Klamath  Falls.  Enter¬ 
tainment  at  Klamath  Falls.  Leave  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  1 :55  p.  m.,  arriving  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  7 :30  a.  m.,  Sunday,  July  1. 

Special  rates  have  been  obtained  for 
the  excursion  in  which  approximately  100 
editors  and  members  of  their  families  will 
participate. 

Among  the  treks  made  by  members  of 
the  Association  in  a  body  have  been  trips 
to  Mexico  City,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
and  Portland,  Ore.  Annual  excursions 
have  been  made  in  California  to  numerous 
points  including  the  Yosemite,  Lake  Ta¬ 
hoe,  Shasta  Springs,  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  counties,  San  Diego,  Catalina  Is¬ 
land,  and  Huntington  Lake. 


USES  BASEBALL  QUIZ 


Memphi*  Prett-Scimitar  Sells  Forty- 

four  Advertisers  with  Scoreboard 
Contest — Twenty-one 
Prixes  Given 

In  Memphis  it  has  long  been  the  custom 
on  Memphis  newspapers  to  sell  at  least 
a  double  truck  for  the  opening  day  of 
the  baseball  season. 

“But,”  C.  A.  Moore,  advertiisng  inan- 
ager  for  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
says,  “every  year  this  has  become  a  little 
harder,  because  nobody,  it  seemed,  could 
get  out  of  the  rut  and  get  a  new  idea. 

“This  year  the  staff  got  together  and 
‘sold’  itself  on  a  new  idea,  one  which 
had  an  especially  strong  appeal  to  both 
the  reader  and  advertiser.  The  idea  was 
for  the  reader  to  guess  the  scoreboard  on 
the  opening  day  game.  But  in  order  to 
carry  the  reader  through  every  adver¬ 
tisement,  we  placed  a  question  in  each 
ad  that  would  be  answered  only  by  the 
scoreboard  after  the  game. 

“It  was  a  requirement  of  the  contes¬ 
tants  to  find  in  these  advertisements  these 
questions  and  supply  the  answers  to  the 
Press-Scimitar  before  the  opening  hour 
of  the  game.  Twenty-one  prizes  were 
given.  They  included  season  tickets  to 
the  park,  cash,  double  and  single  passes. 
These  prizes  were  given  by  Press- 
Scimitar. 

“Forty-four  advertisers  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  11  members  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  the  top  man  obtaining  seven 
and  the  lowest  turning  in  two.” 


BIG  REAL  ESTATE  EDITION 

The  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Re¬ 
porter  published  a  112-page  real  estate 
and  home  building  edition,  April  18. 
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CARTOON  PRIZES  ANNOUNCED 


Awards  to  Be  Made  During  Year  for 
Civic  Betterment  Cartoons 

Sixteen  awards  for  cartoons  during  the 
year  beginning  April  1  will  be  made  by 
the  Harmon  Foundation  through  The 
Survey.  One  award  will  be  for  $250  to 
be  awarded  quarterly  for  the  three- 
month  periods  ending  June  30,  Sept.  30, 
Dec.  31  in  1928  and  March  31,  1929.  Three 
awards  of  $50  each  will  also  be  awarded 
quarterly  for  the  same  three  periods. 

Both  published  and  unpublished  car¬ 
toons  may  be  submitted.  The  only  re¬ 
striction  as  to  subject  is  that  the  car¬ 
toons  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
bear  a  direct  relation  to  subjects  which 
tend  to  make  American  communities  bet¬ 
ter  places  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

William  L.  Chenery,  editor  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  will  be  chairman  of  the  jury  of 
awards,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  con¬ 
test  are  at  the  Harmon-Survey  Cartoon 
Awards,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 


Arabian  and  Air  Series 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  is  preparing  Robert  Graves’  book, 
“Lawrence  and  The  Arabian  Adventure,” 
for  serial  publication  in  newspapers.  A 
series  of  ten  full-page  illustrated  aviation 
stories  have  also  been  written  for  Mc¬ 
Clure  by  John  Goldstrom,  who  uses  the 


pen  name  of  John  Ames.  Goldstrom  was 
the  first  man  to  fly  from  coast  to  coast 
with  the  U.  S.  air  mail. 


New  Batchelor  Series 

Hazel  Deyo  Batchelor,  prolific  writer 
of  newspaper  serials  and  love-problem 
articles,  is  now  writing  for  Associated 
Newspapers.  Her  first  series  under  the 
new  contract  is  announced  as  “Marriage 
on  Trial,”  Edward  Selzer,  service  mana¬ 
ger  of  Associated  Newspapers,  announced 
this  week. 


Roosevelt  Series  for  Bell 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  series  of  ten  articles  for  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  Inc.  The  articles  consist  of 
intimate  sidelights  on  various  members  of 
the  Roosevelt  family.  The  first  of  the 
series  was  published  April  15. 


Patten  on  Vacation 

Gilbert  Patten,  who  draws  the  daily 
strip,  “Young  Frank  Merriwell,”  for  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate,  packed  his  fishing  tackle 
last  week,  and  hurried  off  for  an  early 
visit  to  his  place  at  Camden,  Me. 


Rudd  Going  Abroad 

Arthur  Rudd,  member  of  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Publishers  Syndicate,  Chicago,  will 
leave  New  York.  May  5,  on  the  S.S. 


Leviathan  on  a  two  months’  trip  to  Eu¬ 
rope  on  business. 


Brainard  in  Maine 

Qinton  T.  Brainard,  president  of  the 
McClure  Newspaj^r  Sy^icate,  Inc.,  left 
last  week  for  a  visit  to  his  camp  in  Maine. 
He  will  remain  there  for  a  week. 


RENEW  CONTRACTS 

Advertising  contracts  for  the  Detroit 
Shopping  News  were  renewed  last  week 
for  33  months  by  the  28  merchants  par- 
ticipating  in  the  venture.  It  is  announced 
that  325,000  copies  of  the  publication  are 
being  distributed  weekly,  and  that  the 
current  contracts  cover  more  than 
$1,000,000  worth  of  advertising,  or  about 
$1,100  per  merchant  per  month. 


OKLAHOMA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Stilwell  (Okla.)  Standard-Scntkel 
has  been  sold  by  Cassius  Haywood  to  the 
Sequoyah  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and 
its  name  changed  to  the  Adair  County 
Democrat. 


FRED  KIMBALL  APPOINTED 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.  have  been  appointed 
National  advertising  representatives  of 
the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Report,  effective 
May  5. 


March  Advertising  Gains 

For  the  sixth  successive  month  the  Transcript 
made  a  substantial  gain  in  advertising 
over  last  year. 

The  increases  by  departments  were  as  follows: 


i 


Local  Display 
National  Display 
Classified  •  .  . 

TotsJ 


57,276  lines 
24,858 
324 

82,458  lines 


The  Transcript’s  gain  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1928  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Boston 
newspaper  —  dailies  and  Sundays  included 


Total  Gain  171,246  lines 

(January,  February,  March) 

Quality  Article  Endures** 


NINETY-NINTH  YEAR 


National  AdvartUin^  Raprasmtativm 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Beatoa  Nvw  Yorh  Chicagv  San  FraacUe*  Loa  Aagtlaa 
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Greetings 

to  the  Publishers 


We  take  pardonable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  representing  American 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  national  field 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  several  of 
them  continuously  during  all  that  time. 

We  extend  our  hearty  greetings  and 
good  wishes  to  all  the  publishers  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  and  hope  that  their 
visit  to  New  York  may  be  both  pleasant 
and  profitable. 


Herman  G.  Halsted 

C.  A.  Regan 
T.  Wylie  Kinney 
Herbert  L.  Haskell 
Daniel  Nicoll 
R.  R.  Mamlok 
Stanley  C.  Speer 
Paul  V.  Hanson 
N.  F.  Foote 


New  York 


ioiAjJL 


ed  Owen  H.  Fleming 
Carl  Sitta 
Fred  H.  Salsman 
Crawford  L.  Elder 
Jesse  Bloch 
R.  Kent  Hanson 
Carleton  Block 
Michael  Kirby 

[Chicago  Boston 


and  Associates 


Charles  J.  Boyle 
Arthur  F.  Thurnau 
Nigel  Cholmeley- Jones 
Frank  K.  Curtis 
Max  Block 

D.  Peyton  Bevans 
Jay  H.  Kyle 
Sam  L.  Schmid 


Detroit 


Philadelphia 


John  R.  Rutherford 
Charles  E.  Collier 
Paul  Frank 
M.  L.  Tyler 
Donald  Sias 
Earl  A.  Davenport 
H.  W.  Taylor 
Herbert  G.  Wyman 

E.  M.  Loftus 

San  Francisco 
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COAST  DAILY  USED  FULL  PAGE  COPY 
TO  SELL  CONTRACT  TO  LOCAL  STORE 


“Such  an  achievement  is  indeed  a  ben-  The  bold  move  of  the  Evening  Express 
etit  to  this  community  and  is  convincing  aroused  widespread  comment  and  curi- 
evidence  that  the  Evening  Express  is  osity  among  the  public  and  among  busi- 
pleasing  a  very  large  part  of  the  popula-  ness  men  of  Los  Angeles.  Friends  of 
tion  of  Southern  California.  executives  of  Walker’s  Inc.,  inquired 

“I  assure  you  that  we  have  not  been  “What  is  it  all  about?’’;  employes  of  the 
too  engrossed  in  the  development  of  store  commented  upon  the  letter  of  the 
Walker’s  to  overlook  the  splendid  prog-  Express;  there  was  gossiping  about  it  in 
ress  of  the  Evening  Express.  the  clubs  and  luncheon  gatherings  about 

“The  readers  of  your  paper  constitute  the  city, 
a  very  fine  type  of  citizenship  and  one  "The  curiosity  of  some  persons  proved 
TTSING  the  full  power  of  newspaper  paper  advertising,  employed  by  a  news-  that  we  recognize  as  a  most  important  too  much  for  them  to  the  point  that  they 
advertising  to  bring  to  a  successful  paper  itself  in  a  test  that  is  unusual  in  part  of  Los  Angeles — people  whose  good  even  strangers  to  the  Walker’s  executives,' 
conclusion  several  years  of  persistent  per-  newspaper  annals,  had  registered  and  will  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  culti-  made  inquiry  as  to  their  reactions,’’  Mr. 
sonal  solicitation  for  the  advertising  pat-  justified  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  vate.  Hamilton  said. 

ronage  of  a  big  department  store,  the  Los  publishers  of  the  Express  in  their  own  “Such  a  splendid  buying  group  surely  “Whether  the  talk  of  the  town  re- 
Angclcs  Ez'enmg  Express  recently  pub-  advertising  columns.  _  will  contribute  to  the  further  building  of  sultant  of  the  smashing,  greatly  enlarged 

lished  an  open  letter,  enlarged  to  a  full  The  answer  of  Walker’s  Inc.,  following  a  bigger  and  better  Walker’s  to  more  open  letter  accelerated  action  on  negoti- 

page,  directed  to  the  vice  president  of  the  the  path  of  the  open  letter  of  the  Express,  efficiently  serve  the  public.  ations  long  pending  has  not  been  dis- 

prospective  advgrtiser-store.  led  to  the  engraving  room  and  emerged  “Your  assurance  of  the  continued  closed,  but  the  advertising  of  Walker’s 

Walker’s,  Inc.,  one  of  the  great  depart-  in  a  full  page  reproduction  in  the  Ex-  progress  of  the  Evening  Express  has  Inc.,  is  now  appraring  regularly  in  big 

ment  stores  of  Los  Angeles,  had  occa-  press  the  following  day.  It  read  as  resulted  in  our  decision  to  place  a  con-  space  in  the  Evening  Express;  and,  after 

sionally  used  the  columns  of  the  Evening  follows ;  tract  with  you  for  a  very  substantial  all,  that  was  the  desired  result  in  Ae 

Express,  but  not  on  a  large  contract  “Los  Angeles,  Cal.  amount  of  Walker’s  advertising.  spectacular  drive  for  this  big  account.” 

schedule.  Solicitations  and  negotiations  “April  12,  1928.  “Yours  truly,  ■ 

were  carried  on  over  a  period  of  years,  “Mr.  Guy  C.  Earl,  Jr.,  “(Signed)  T.  C.  Palmer  CIRCULATOR  HONORED 

but  a  successful  conclusion  had  not  been  “Publisher  The  Evening  Express  “Vice  President  and  Treasurer.  ^  ,  .  r..  • 

achieved.  “Los  Angeles,  California.  “Walker’s  Inc.”  Edward  Rhemgrover  was  presented 

During  the  period  these  negotiations  “Dear  Mr.  Earl:  r-  4  i  »  j  •  bouquets  of  roses  and  twenty- 

wprp  Iwincr  niirsi^H  thp  Fveninff  Exnress  .  aPP^ared  in  the  five  silver  dollars  by  the  Chicago  Hercid 

had  reeisfered  a  larce  circulation^  and  •  ‘I  read  your  open  letter  to  me  published  Evening  Express  a  full  page  advertise-  amf  last  week  on  the  anniver- 

advert^p  erowth  ^  Evening  Express  today,  with  much  ment  of  Walker’s  Inc.,  the  opening  gun  sary  of  25  years’  continuous  service  in 

“Tvip  ^ihUration  of  itc  cpmi  annual  '"t^rest.  Certainly  you  are  to  be  congrat-  in  the  store’s  newly  signed  contract  for  the  circulation  department  of  the  paper 

sworn  sta^teS  to^^^^^  ulated  on  having  increased  the  circulation  regular,  daily  big.  space  usage  in  the  R.  J.  Treitz,  Jr.,  cashier  of  the  depS 

ing  its  iet  paTd  averag^^^^^^^  Publication  to  144.881.  Evening  Express  lor  the  next  year.  ment.  made  the  presentation. 

seemed  to  present  the  opportunity  to  ~  — ,  - 

convince  the  officials  of  Walker’s,  Inc., 
with  the  coverage  and  buying  power  of 

the  Evening  Express ;  to  impress  this  big  j.  k  /  ^ 

user  of  advertising  space  that  the  publi-  f/ 

cation  properly  deserved  a  share  of  the  / 

advertising  patronage  of  the  store  and  that  '  | 

the  merchandising  institution  was  depriv-  |||  1  I 

ing  itself  of  a  volume  of  business  that  ^ 

would  result  from  cultivating  its  more  ^  '  P!  I 

than  144,(X)0  subscribers,”  J.  P.  Hamilton.  | 

assistant  to  Guy  C.  Earl,  publisher,  stat^.  j  | 

executive  staff  of  the  store  could  be  |  a  tfllll  I ? 

brought  together.  It  was  decided  to  bring  I  'nMjjf  S  9119  a'w^H  ^  Ihh  Ij  I 

the  matter  flatly  before  Walker’s,  Inc.,  in  |  *  *  f  f  *  1  r  |  i  "  bHIi  |■|l  ! 

a  manner  that  must  bring  a  direct  answer  1  ?  H  ^1111  I  ■  R 

of  “Yes”  or  “No.”  The  publishers  of  the  ||||^ 


Bold  Solicitation  of  Los  Angeles  Express  Wins  Contract  from 
Walker’s,  Inc. — Facsimile  Letter  Played  in  Page 
Space — Cited  Paper’s  Growth 


It  was  enlarged  to  the  full  page  of  8  col¬ 
umns  wide  and  20  inches  deep  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Evening  Express.  It  follows : 

“April  11,  1928. 

“Mr.  T.  C.  Palmer,  Vice-President, 
“Walker’s,  Inc., 

“501  South  Broadway, 

“Los  Angeles,  California. 

“Dear  Mr.  Palmer : 

“This  is  an  open  letter  to  you  calling 
your  attention  to  the  remarkable  growth 
of  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  Los 
Angeles. 

“In  its  semi-annual  sworn  statement  to 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Express  shows  a  daily  average  paid 
circulation  of  144,881  copies,  an  increase 
of  58  per  cent  in  thirty  months  and  rep¬ 
resenting  a  record  of  consistent  progress 
unparalleled  in  newspaper  history. 

“Today,  more  than  ever,  the  Evening 
Express  is  accepted  by  the  public  as  a 
part  and  parcel  of  its  very  life  and  every 
day  affairs  because  of  its  clean,  cot- 
structive  policies. 

“The  144,881  circulation  of  the  Evening 
Express,  a  reader  family  greater  than  the 
entire  population  of  Portland,  Seattle, 
Oakland  or  San  Diego,  reaches  a  buying 
power  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

“We  are  sure  that  the  144,881  families 
reading  the  Express  would  read  with 
interest  Walker’s  advertisements  in  the 
Express  and  that  their  patronage  would 
further  contribute  to  your  expanding 
business. 

“In  view  of  the  splendid  growth  of  the 
Evening  Express  and  our  certainty  of  its 
even  greater  future  expansion,  the  time 
is  opportune  for  Walker’s  to  cultivate  the 
tremendous  purchasing  ability  of  our 
readers  by  advertising  in  the  Evening 
Express  in  a  substantial  manner. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“(Signed)  (juy  C.  Earl,  Jr., 
“Publisher, 

“Los  Angeles  Evening  Express.” 

Two  days  later  came  a  letter  in  reply. 
The  open  letter  in  the  Express  had  hit 
the  target.  The  powerful  effect  of  news- 


SYRACUSE  HERALD 


CLEVELAND  NEWS 


QUINCY  PATRIOT  LEDGER 


These  three  buildings  constructed  for  widely  varying 
production  are  illustrative  of  newspaper  plants  designed 


A  Newspaper  plant  is  primarily  a  factory.  Only  with  a  full 
understanding  of  its  mechanical  processes  and  a  technical  knowh 
edge  of  the  equipment  can  the  building  be  built  to  fit  its  occupancy. 


MONKS  &  JOHNSON,  Architects~Engineers 

Specialists  in  Newspaper  Plant  Design 
99  CHAUNCY  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Another  Big  Gain— 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  gained  440,000  lines  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1928  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  last  year. 
Last  year  had  also  shown  large  linage  gains  for  the  Beacon  Journal 
when  the  majority  of  newspapers  took  serious  losses. 

In  circulation,  too,  a  gain  was  made — 5,582  in  the  past  six  months 
according  to  the  government  statement  of  April  1,  1928. 


In  Akron— 

The  value  of  Akron’s  building  permits  in  1927  was  24.7% 
greater  than  in  1926.  In  the  same  year  a  drop  of  10.5%  was 
shown  in  the  figures  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Altho  Akron  ranks  32nd  in  size  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  ranks  10th  in  the  U.  S.  industrially. 


Means  Business  for  You 

These  facts  prove  the  wealth  of  the  Akron  buying  public  and  show 
that  manufacturers  are  approaching  this  public  thru  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  where  they  can  get  the  most  complete  coverage. 

That  the  Beacon  Journal  is  the  best  medium  thru  which  to  reach 
this  rich  purchasing  power  in  the  Akron  Market,  is  realized  by  you 
who  are  placing  national  advertising,  because  you  purchased  63.3% 
more  space  in  it  than  in  the  second  Akron  paper  during  1927. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


f 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives 


New  York 


Pkiladelplua 


Chicago 


1 


Lo«  Ancelea 


San  Francisco 
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LAWYER  WHO  BECAME  NEWS  REPORTER 
HAS  NEVER  REGRETTED  THE  CHANGE 


Louis  Fehr,  New  York  American  Staff,  Has  Had  Thrills  Aplenty 
Since  He  Took  Down  Law  Shingle  to  Become 
Newspaper  Man 


yeiyjnyor 

vlassiRcation 


^UT  of  a  group  of  newspaper  men  Next  morning,  after  newspaper  men 
covering  a  story  in  and  around  had  demanded  that  they  get  by  the  lines, 
New  York  a  giant  of  a  man  frequently  General  Drum,  who  was  in  charge  sent 
looms.  He  is  L/)uis  W.  Fehr  of  the  out  word; 

New  York  American  staff.  As  he  takes  “I’ll  take  one  reporter  and  one  photog¬ 
rapher  in  under  escort.  I  don’t  guaran- 
_  tee  to  bring  them  back,  but  if  they  do 

n"”  come  back,  they  must  share  their  story 

with  all  the  others.” 

Fehr’s  tall  frame  was  standing  among 
three  volunteers  for  the  assignment.  Gen. 
Drum’s  representative  told  reporters  to 
pick  the  man  they  wanted  to  represent 
them.  Photographers  were  also  to  be 
allowed  their  choice.  In  the  party  of 
reporters  was  Barney  Haggerty  of  Balti¬ 
more  whom  Fehr  had  met  on  the  Whitte- 
more  story  and  Alva  Johnston,  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Fehr  was  chosen. 


Syracuse  department 
stores,  the  biggest  buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space, 
in  Syracuse  place  more 
advertising  in  The  Her¬ 
ald  than  in  any  other 
l^al  paper.  Moreover, 
The  Herald  publishes 
more  local,  national  and 
more  total  display  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other 
Syracuse  newspaper, 
daily  or  Sunday. 


For  Over  Twenty  Years  the  Out 
standing  Advertising  Medium 
of  Central  New  York 


O'KAKA  A  OBHSBEE,  Inc.,  National  BoproientatlTta 

>.  People!  Oat  Bids.  Oeneral  Koton  Bids.  Xonadnock  Bids. 

Chicaso,  Ill.  Detroit,  Xlch.  San  Prancltco.  Cal, 
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STATEMENT  BY  CRAWFORD  WHEELER 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF  THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


A 


S  1  SEE  the  advantages  of  this  system  from  a  general 
standpoint  they  seem  to  me  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  It  enables  us  to  turn  out  a  larger  volume  of  advertising 
in  crowded  quarters  without  running  into  expensive  over¬ 
time  which  generally  is  caused  by  congestion. 

2.  It  has  saved  us  a  large  investment  in  new  foundry  type 
and  metal.  Moreover,  it  has  enabled  us  to  always  have 
plenty  of  material  on  hand. 

3.  It  has  improved  the  appearance  of  our  newspaper,  from 
an  advertising  standpoint,  fully  20  per  cent.  We  have  no 
further  trouble  with  broken  letters  and  imperfect  faces. 

4.  It  has  given  us  additional  advertising  prestige  because 
of  the  fine  selection  of  type  faces  made  available  from  our 
Ludlow  fonts. 

We  expect  to  make  the  Ludlow  equipment  virtually 
pay  for  itself  during  the  next  few  years.  It  has  proved  to 
he  eminently  satisfactory  and  even  the  doubters  in  our 
plant  are  now  converted. 


March  28, 1928 


Ca. 


'lAT^XLQjLyt 


The 
Ludlow 
is  a 

Business 

Building 

Force! 


The  truth  of  this  statement  is  proved 
by  the  experience  in  many  newspapers 
published  throughout  America  and  abroad. 
For  example,  twenty-one  great  newspapers 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  group  use  the  Lud¬ 
low  for  setting  display  advertising.  Fifteen 
out  of  seventeen  English  speaking  news¬ 
papers  in  general  circulation  in  Greater  New 
York  have,  likewise,  chosen  the  Ludlow  for 
their  display  requirements. 


Sixteen  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  have 
made  the  same  adoption.  The  papers  in  the 
Gannett  group  have  all  installed  the  Lud¬ 
low  soon  after  their  acquisition. 

The  choice  of  these  newspaper  chains, 
who  have  their  cumulative  experience  to 
draw  from,  is  most  significant. 

You  will  find  it  worth  while  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  aid  the  Ludlow  can  give  you  in 
selling  space  and  building  circulation. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ROTO  DISPLAY 
GIVES  HISTORY  OF  THAT  FEATURE 

Eighty-five  Papers  on  Continent  Using  Newest  Picture  Process 
Gathered  Together  in  Roto  Library — Many  Language 
Papers  Take  Up  Sections 


■17ISITORS  to  the  two  annual  conven- 
^  tions  of  the  newspaper  world  now 
in  session  in  New  York  may  inspect  a 
complete  library  of  American  rotogravure 
sections,  prepared  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  occasion  and  on  display  in 
the  Editor  &  Pubusher  offices,  1700 
Times  Building,  at  Times  Square.  All 
of  the  85  papers  using  rotogravure  have 
been  arranged  on  the  leaves  _  of  a  large 
display  rack  which  is  card-indexed  for 
the  convenience  of  those  viewing  the 
exhibit.  Canadian,  Mexican,  Cuban  and 
U.  S.  newspapers  are  included. 

Several  colorgravure  sections  are  also 
shown  in  the  e^ibit.  Signifii^t  of  the 
general  progress  of  the  press  is  the  fact 
Uiat  a  number  of  foreign  language  papers 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
shown,  all  exponents  of  the  new  picture 
process. 

The  complete  list  follows: 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press, 

Atlanta  Constitution, 

Atlanta  Journal, 

Baltimore  Sun, 

Birmingham  News, 

Boston  Herald, 

Boston  Traveler, 

Buffalo  Courier  Express, 

Buffalo  Times, 

Chicago  News, 

Chicago  Tribune, 

Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

Qeveland  News, 

Oeveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Denver  Post, 

Denver  News, 

Des  Moines  Register, 

Detroit  Free  Press, 

Detroit  News, 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel, 

Fresno  Bee, 

Habana  Diario  De  La  Marina, 

Hartford  Courant, 

Houston  Chronicle, 

Houston  Post-Dispatch, 

Indianapolis  Star, 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 

Kansas  City  Star, 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram, 

Los  Angeles  Times, 

Louisville  Courier  Journal, 

Louisville  Herald-Post, 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

Mexico  El  Excelsior, 

Mexico  El  Universal, 

Miami  News, 

Milwaukee  Journal, 

Minneapolis  Journal. 

Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Montreal  La  Patrie, 

Montreal  La  Presse, 

Montreal  Standard. 

Nashville  Banner, 

Nashville  Tennessean, 

Newark  Call, 

.New  Bedford  Standard, 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 

New  York  Bollettino  Della  Sera, 

New  York  Corriere  D’America, 

New  York  Graphic, 

New  York  Jewish  Forward, 

New  York  La  Prensa, 

New  York  Telegraph, 

New  York  II  Pro^resso  Italo  Americano, 
New  York  Post, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

New  York  Times. 

New  York  News. 

New  York  World, 

Omaha  Bee-News, 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript, 

Peoria  Star, 

Philadelphia  L’Opinione, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Philadelphia  PiAlic  Ledger, 

Providence  Journal, 

Richmond  Times-DispatcK 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

St.  Paul  News, 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

San  Francisco  Chronicle, 


Seattle  Times, 

South  Bend  News-Times, 

Springfield  Union-Republican, 

Syracuse  Herald, 

Syracuse  Post-Standard, 

Toledo  Times, 

Toronto  Star, 

Washington  Post, 

Washington  Star, 

Waterbury  Republican, 

Wichita  I^gle, 

Youngstown  Vindicator. 

FRAULEINS  SCORN  FLIER 

German  girls  addressed  by  the  Berlin 
Achtuhr  Abendblatt  generally  testified 
that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  marry 
Baron  Guenther  von  Huenefeld,  Bremen 
flier.  A  similar  question  addressed  to 
American  eli^bles  by  a  New  York  tab¬ 
loid,  with  Lindbergh  as  the  candidate, 
brought  a  great  majority  of  favorable 
replies. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

jy/TEMBERS  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
^  Advertising  Club  have  started  a 
membership  contest,  the  prizes  to  be  trips 
to  Detroit  for  the  convention  of  the  In- 
ternatii^l  Advertising  Association.  R. 
L.  Whitman  of  New  York,  advertising 
manager  for  the  J.  C  Penny  Company, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  club  meeting  last 
week. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Press  Club  has  re¬ 
elected  Henry  C.  Buchanan  as  its  presi¬ 
dent.  Charles  H.  Levy  was  re-named  as 
vice-president  and  George  B.  Shick  as 
secretary-treasurer.  The  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  consists  of  Thomas  F.  Riley,  Walter 
C.  Harding,  D.  Taylor  Ivins  and  Holmes 
K  LaRue. 

More  than  half  a  hundred  commercial 
artists  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  have  form.ed  the 
Commercial  Artists’  Club  of  Cinon- 
NATi,  including  the  leading  commercial 
artists,  as  well  as  those  employed  by 
newspapers  and  other  publications,  lithog¬ 
raphers,  engravers  and  employing  printers 
in  the  city. 

Albion  (N.  Y.)  Advertising  Club 
has  proposed  that  it  merge  with  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  work  out  a 
definite  program  of  community  advertis¬ 
ing  and  industrial  promotion.  Each  group 
has  named  a  committee  to  study  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 


.\s  the  opening  outing  of  the  season  of 
1928,  the  Cincinnati  Advertisers  Qub  held 
an  event  April  23,  which  is  planned  to 
become  an  annual  feature  of  their  enter¬ 
tainment  program.  It  was  dubbed  the 
“Pirates  Cruise”  and  the  name  and  pro¬ 
gram  was  arranged  by  Joseph  Josephs  of 
the  Josephs  Advertising  Company,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  outing  committee.  The 
pleasure  steamer  Island  Queen  was  chart¬ 
ered  for  the  occasion. 

Willard  B.  Rogers,  former  president  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Advertising 
Club,  told  members  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Advertising  Club,  April  17, 
that  every  city  and  town  in  New  England 
should  spend  money  to  advertise  itself  to 
outsiders  and  their  own  citizens.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  publicity  director  of  the  Bond 
Hotel  in  Hartford. 

South  Dakota  Press  AssoaATioN 
annual  summer  meeting  will  be  held  Aug¬ 
ust  10  and  11  at  Lake  Madison,  S.  D., 
executives  of  the  organization  announced 
at  a  meeting  in  Huron,  S.  D.,  last  week. 

Arkansas  College  Press  AssociAnoN 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
May  12,  at  Clarksville,  with  the  College 
of  the  Ozarks  as  host. 

The  invitation  of  Minot,  N.  D.,  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  North  Dakota  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  summer  meeting  in 
-August  has  been  accepted. 


This  SMASH 

--.has  startled  the  whole 

I  \  /  ^  convention 


SPEEDING 

the 

SCOOP  PICTURE- 


Have  you  heard  how  it  has  cut 
one  vital  production  cost  in  half? 

What’s  this  rumor  running  through  the  convention — that  the  costs  of  your 
engravings  can  be  cut  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  single  year?  It  isn’t  rumor. 
It’s  a  fact — ^and  it  is  now  being  proven  by  four  of  the  largest  New  York  dailies. 
The  Contrasto  Method  is  that  much  of  a  money  saver.  Four  of  the  leading 
New  York  dailies  are  finding  that  Contrasto  Strip  Film  is  50%  cheaper  to 
prepare  than  Wet  Plate  Negatives  which  you  probably  are  using,  and  that 
it  increases  production  100%. 

These  papers  are  saving  more,  too — that’s  valuable  minutes  between  the  time 
picture  copy  reaches  copy  desk  and  when  it  goes  on  the  presses.  The 
Contrasto  Method  shortens  by  several  minutes  the  production  of  every 
engraving.  Plenty  of  publishers  and  their  mechanical  superintendents  have 
turned  from  skeptics  to  staunch  believers  when  they  saw  these  facts  proved  in 
our  demonstration  plant. 

May  we  invite  you,  too?  Any  day  tkie  week. 

You  can  switch  to  Contrasto  Strip  Film  immediately.  No  new 
cameras  or  any  rearrangement  of  your  present  layout  is  necessary. 


NEGATIVE 

PAPERS 


PROCESS 

FILMS 


Polygraphic  Company  of  America,  Inc. 


Tht  plane  may  save  days- 


The  telephoto  may  save  horns- 


The  taxheab  may  save  mtnutes- 


factory: 
ROCHESTER 
N.  y. 


237  Lafayette  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Branch  OKce: 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fast  presses  may  speed  up 
deltoery- 


But  all  Is  wasted  without  last 
photo  reproduction. 
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KOENIGSBERG  HONORED  BY  FRIARS  CLUB 
AT  ASTOR  HOTEL  BANQUET 

William  Collier,  Sir  Harry  Lauder,  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer,  and 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Speakers  at  Brilliant 
Entertainment — 500  Publishers  Present 


IVEIARLY  500  editors  and  publishers 
gathered  one  day  before  the  opening 
of  convention  week  in  New  York  to 
attend  a  banquet  given  at  the  Astor 
Hotel,  April  22,  by  the  Friars  Club  in 
honor  of  M.  Koenigsberg,  who  resigned 
recently  as  president  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  It  was  the  first  time  in  its  history 
that  the  Friars  Club  had  so  honored  a 
journalist 

Whether  or  not  this  year’s  brilliant 
affair  was  the  last  of  the  “larks”  which 
Mr.  Konigsberg  is  noted  for  giving  he 
would  not  say.  Rumors  were  thick  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  that  Mr. 
Koenigsberg  intended  to  organize  a 
syndicate  of  his  own.  He  would  not  con¬ 
firm  these  rumors.  He  had  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  Waldorf  where  he  discussed 
his  plans  privately  with  his  friends  among 
the  publishers. 

After  the  Friars  Oub  banquet,  Mr. 
Koenigsberg  announced  that  there  were 
56  more  editors  and  managers  present 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

Entertainment  at  this  year’s  banquet 


was  unusually  lavish.  Sir  Harry  Lauder, 
William  Collier,  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer 
and  Eddie  Cantor  furnished  the  humor, 
while  roses  for  the  living  were  passed 
around  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  who 
paid  glowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Koenigsberg. 
jack  Dempsey  also  spoke  praising  his 
former  boss,  who  handled  his  “literary” 
work  through  King  Features  Syndicate. 
There  was  a  difference  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  from  other  years,  of  course,  when 
the  acts  put  on  had  a  more  original  flare, 
and  were  directed  primarily  at  the  pub¬ 
lisher  guests. 

Dr.  Butler  praised  Mr.  Koenigsberg 
for  his  ability  to  “stand  by  his  opinions.” 

“The  cry  of  the  world  today  is  for 
leadership,”  Dr.  Butler  said,  “and  the 
demand  for  it  either  to  stand  or  fall  by 
its  convictions.  They  want  men  to  speak 
as  they  see  it  and  to  stand  or  fall  by 
its  accuracy.  We  are  living  in  an  age 
of  hush-hush,  and  while  capacity  and 
knowledge  are  all  very  well,  they  are 
nothing  without  courage.” 

George  M.  Cohan  was  toastmaster. 


GANNETT  DESCRIBES  Minnesotans  to  travel 


ROCHESTER  PLANT 

New  Home  to  Be  Opened  Shortly  Will 

Have  Ink  Room  Finished  in  White 
Enamel — Amateis  Creates 
Symbolic  Statue 

The  ink  room,  usually  the  dirtiest 
place  in  a  newspaper  office,  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  white  enamel  in  the  new  plant 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  which  will  be  formally  opened 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  told  of  this  detail 
and  described  other  features  of  the  new 
building  in  an  Editor  &  Pubusber 
interview  in  New  York  this  week. 

The  plant,  which  will  cost  when  com- 
Hkted  and  fully  equipped,  $1,250,000,  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  still 
is  directly  on  the  railroad  tracks. 

“We  can  roll  our  paper  right  out  ot 
freight  cars  into  the  press  room,”  Mr. 
Gannett  said.  “And  we  can  also  bring 
our  ink  in  by  tank  cars  and  pump  it 
right  into  the  building. 

‘  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to 
have  our  ink  room  finished  in  white 
enamel,  because  there  will  be  no  need 
for  dirt  there  since  we  will  not  be 
bothered  with  any  dirty  containers.  Our 
ink  is  going  to  be  pumped  into  the  build¬ 
ing  and  to  the  presses.  Th*  outflow  to 
the  presses  is  going  to  be  checked  on  a 
meter  and  we  will  pay  by  the  month  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  we  use. 

“This  automatic  control  of  paper  and 
ink,  we  believe,  will  save  us  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year.” 

A  decorative  feature  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  be  a  symbolic  statue  by  Amateis, 
who  won  the  Prix  de  Roma  last  year. 
It  will  adorn  the  front  of  the  building. 
Cut  in  sandstone,  the  statue  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  naked  truth  in  the  form  of  a 
nude  male  figure,  who  will  be  surrounded 
by  two  figures  standing  for  art  and  in¬ 
dustry.  On  cither  side  of  this  group 
will  be  kneeling  heralds,  with  rams  horns 
to  their  lips,  proclaiming  the  news  to  the 
populace. 

Architects  of  the  building  are  Howell 
&  Thomas  of  Cleveland. 

PLANS  ALASKAN  TRIP 

W.  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the  IVater- 
bury  (Conn.)  Refmblicon  and  American, 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  leaves  Thursday  for  a  month’s 
hunting  in  Alaska  with  Johnstone  Vance, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald. 


June  Session  of  Publishers  to  Be  Held 

on  Lake  Boat  En  Route  to  Cansula 

About  400  editors  and  advertising  men 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana  will  combine  a  business  and  pleasure 
trip  in  June  when  they  board  a  Canadian 
steamer  bound  for  Port  Arthur,  Ontario. 
The  ship,  which  is  in  regular  service  be¬ 
tween  Canadian  and  American  ports,  will 
leave  Duluth  on  the  evening  of  June  21, 
arriving  in  Port  Arthur  the  following 
morning.  Business  sessions  will  be  held 
on  board  with  five  nationally  known 
speakers  on  the  program  in  addition  to 
the  musical  numbers. 

The  Port  Arthur  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  entertain  the  visitors  during 
their  stay  in  the  Canadian  city,  after 
which  they  will  make  the  westbound 
journey  on  that  same  evening,  returning 
to  Duluth  on  the  morning  of  June  23. 
The  convention  will  close  with  a  luncheon 
and  business  meeting  at  some  down  town 
hotel  in  the  Minnesota  city. 

Walter  H.  McGenty,  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  convention  trip. 
The  delegation  from  the  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association  is  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Heilman  of  Two 
Harbors,  Minn. 

REFUSE  NEWS  FOR  RADIO 

Cincinnati  Publishers  Will  Give  Out 
Only  E.  O.  S.  Matter 

Publishers  of  Cincinnati  daily  news¬ 
papers  will  not  furnish  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations  news  for  broadcasting 
hereafter,  except  E.  O.  S.  matter. 

This  decision  was  reached  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  at  a  session  held  last 
week  when  one  of  the  station  directors 
asked  that  the  papers  furnish  a  daily 
schedule  of  news  to  be  broadcast.  The 
morning  papers  objected,  holding  it  un¬ 
fair  to  both  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  and  this  position  was  upheld  by 
the  Publishers’  Association. 

The  station  director  later  presented  his 
resignation  and  the  matter  became  a  dead 
issue.  Cincinnati  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ways  co-operated  with  radio  stations  on 
all  E.  O.  S.  news  and  it  was  felt  that 
that  was  as  far  as  the  matter  should  go. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  MOVED 

Chicago  agency  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  moved  April  14  to 
new  and  larger  quarters  at  531  Plymouth 
Court. 


Central  Illinois 

LEADS  IN 

Quality  ot  Population 

As  Expressed  by 
— Income  Tax  Returns 
— ^Bank  Deposits 
— Automobile  Ownership 
— ^Telephone  Installations 
— Domestic  Lighting  Consumers 
— ^Total  Wealth  Factors 


McLean  County 
Illinois 


Average  Illinois 
County 


113% 


(Figures  Compiled  from  Sales  Management,  March  31,  1928) 

Has  Served  These  Quality  Families  for  82  Years! 

Entering  80%  of  the 
Homes  of  McLean  County 
Entering  94%  of  the 
Homes  of  Bloomington 

69%  Coverage  of  82  Towns  and 
Villages  in  Central  Illinois 

-  ■  — BJp 

Eliminating  One  Paper  Has  Reduced 
the  Cost  of  Full  Coverage 
2(f.  Per  Line — 

A  SAVING  OF  OVER  18% 


Published  Evenings  (Except  Saturdays  and  Sundays)  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Mornings 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City;  294  Washington 
Su  Boston;  Wrigley  Bnilding,  Chicago 
Member  A.  B.  C.,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Associated  Press 


/■ 
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WOOD  FLONG 
CORPORATION 

Our  representatives  will  be  happy  to  discuss  the  WOOD  DRY 
MAT  process  and  its  economies  with  visiting  publishers  and 
technical  men. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  solving  your  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems,  whether  in  the  engraving,  composing,  stereotyping,  or  press¬ 
rooms,  please  call  on  us — even  though  you  may  not  now  be  using 
the  WOOD  DRY  MAT.  To  improve  printing  is  our  profession. 

Expert  dry  mat  stereotypers  who  will  be  at  your  service  are 
Mr.  Ray  Finzer,  whose  territory  is  the  East,  Mr.  C.  H.  Scherb,  the 
Middle  West,  and  Mr.  William  Wetherell,  the  South. 

Mr.  Jackson  Townsend,  President,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Maynard, 
Vice  President,  will  also  attend  the  Convention. 

We  are  especially  anxious  to  expledn  to  you  the  many  and 
great  advantages  of  the  WOOD  Mill  Conditioned  mat — a  great 
improvement  in  dry  mat  stereotyping,  perfected  since  the  last 
A.N.P.A.  Convention.  The  name  WOOD  means  something  in  the 
foundry  and  in  the  pressroom,  and  all  that  it  represents  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


Wood  Flong  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Stillwater,  New  York 


SPACE — Convention  Floor 
by  Stairway,  Waldorf-Astoria 
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Milton  C.  Work 

the  world’s  greatest  authority 
on 

Bridge 


Auction  and  Contract 

for  Beginners  and  Veteran  Players. 
Daily  and  Sunday. 


Bridge — Auction  and  Contract — is  today  played  by  more  people  in 
America  than  play  all  other  games  added  together.  Bridge — a  year 
around  game — appeals  to  both  men  and  women.  Milton  C.  Work’s 
Leadership  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  192  newspapers — great  and  small — 
use  Mr.  Work’s  feature.  More  papers  than  use  the  next  three  Bridge 
Features  added  together.  More  people  buy  Milton  C.  Work’s  books  on 
Bridge  than  buy  the  works  of  all  other  Bridge  writers  added  together. 
Milton  C.  Work  heads  the  radio  broadcasting  that  is  listened  to  by 
nearly  every  “Bridger”  in  your  city.  Milton  C.  Work  travels  annually 
nearly  forty  thousand  miles  delivering  Bridge  lectures.  Get  the  Circula¬ 
tion  and  Prestige  that  follow  Milton  C.  Work  on  Bridge. 


A  John  Dille  Leadership  feature. 


John  Dille 


Sir  Harry  Lauder 

the  greatest  story-teller  of  them  all  in  the 
Funniest  of  Features 

Lauder  and  Funnier 


a  stickful  story  every  day  that  is  a  riot 
of  laughter — and  told  as  only  Sir  Harry 
himself  can  tell  them.  Scotch  stories  are 
the  rage  and  Lauder  is  the  Leader. 


More  than  one  hundred  ably  edited  newspapers  have  contracted  for  this 
hit  of  the  year  and  are  getting  big  results.  Our  customers  include  such 
splendid  {»pers  as  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  New  York  Journal,  Boston 
Globe,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaaette,  Buffalo  News,  Portland  Oregonian, 
Chicago  American,  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  etc.  etc. 

A  John  Dille  Leadership  feature. 


Chester  Horton 

“Golf’s  Greatest 
Teacher” 

a  golf  professional  with  a 
university  education  com¬ 
bines  Masterful  Golf  Knowl¬ 
edge  with  the  Teaching 
Instinct  and  rare  ability  as 
a  Golf  Writer.  These  quali¬ 
ties  make  his  daily  feature 

GOOD  GOLF 

the  most  widely  read  golf  feature 
in  America.  107  papers  use 
Chester  Horton.  Get  him  for — 
yours. 

A  John  Dille  Leadership 
feature 


Arthur  Dean,  Sc.D. 

one  of  the  World’s  Greatest 
Authorities  on  Youth  training  and 
development 

writes 

Your  Boy  and  Your 
Girl 

a  superb  daily  feature — with  Question 
and  Answer  department — which  will 
carry  your  paper  into  Homes  and  keep 
it  there.  This  feature  will  put  behind 
your  newspaper  not  only  the  Mothers 
and  Fathers  of  your  field  but  your 
strong,  local  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion,  your  Public  School  System  and 
the  Young  People  themselves.  A  splen¬ 
did  letter  producer;  102  finely  edited 
papers  will  tell  you  this  is  a  great 
feature. 


A  distinctive 
John  Dille 
projection 


The  Psychometer 

(a  great  amusement  feature 
for  Sunday) 

Household  Arts 

And  etc.  and  etc. 


—  Ask  for 

samples  on; 

Claire  Pomeroy  Serials 
Today’s  Active  Stock 
Jack  and  Lil  (a  daily  comic  strip) 
Men  Who  Made  the  World 
(a  superh  history  strip) 
Moving  Picture  Funnies 
(Sini^  column  children’s  cutout) 
Intelligence  Test  (daily) !  S" 


To  Editors 


Great  features  gravitate  into  the  strong  hands  of  those  best  able  to  administer 
them.  The  trend  of  great  features  to  National  Newspaper  Service  has  been 
steady  and  persistent,  reflecting  the  recognition  of  the  newspaper  world,  of  authtn'S 
and  artists  of  National  Newspaper  Service  leadership  in  many  of  the  decisive 
newspaper  feature  fields. 

National  Newspaper  Service  prides  itself  on  its  ability  to  administer  the 
products  of  its  creative  authors  and  artists  so  ably  and  so  well  that  most  of  its 
features  achieve  leadership  in  their  respective  fields. 

Space  forbids  a  presentation  of  all  National  Newspaper  Service  Leadership 
features.  Ask  for  what  you  want. 


John  F.  Dille,  President 
NA'nONAL  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 


326  West  Mndison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
"Features  of  Consequence" 
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Dr.  William  Brady 

Author  of 

Personal  HealthService 

Daily  —  Sunday 

The  greatest  Health 
Feature  ever  written 


Dr.  Brady  is  that  rare  combination  of  a  great  physician  and  a 
brilliant  writer.  His  articles,  backed  with  solid,  scientific  wis¬ 
dom  and  written  in  a  language  newspaper  readers  can  under¬ 
stand,  sparkle  with  wit  and  wisdom  and  leave  the  reader 
informed  and  entertained. 

This  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  health  field  and  the 
Leader  throughout  America  and  Canada. 

You  will  never  know  how  a  Health  Feature  can 
pull  until  you  get  Dr.  Brady. 

A  John  Dille  Leadership  feature. 


John  Knox 

the  brilliant  Author  of  Aces  Up! 
— used  by  146  American  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Knox  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  “Periscope,”  the  fact  story 
of  the  Submarines  in  the  World 
War. 

Another  John  Dille  discovery. 


Abe  Martin 


the  droll  and  delightful  philoio- 
pher  whose  snappy  paragraphs 
on  current  events,  fashions,  pol¬ 
itics  and  subjects  of  the  hosir 
delight  every  newspaper  reader. 
If  your  city  is  open,  take  the 
advice  of  many  of  the  brainiest 
editors  in  the  land — “Get  Abe 
Martin.” 

A  John  Dille  Leadership  feature. 


Florence 

Somers 


Joan 
London 

(Jack  London’s 
brilliant  daughter)  A 


Author  of  the  thrilling  story  of  Love  and  Adven¬ 
ture — Sylvia  Coventry.  Ask  for  samples.  And 
Author  of  a  great  daily  Woman’s  Page  feature 

Woman  to  Woman 

A  John  Dille  Leadership  Author 


Chairman,  National  Committee  Women’s 
Athletics  of  American  Physical  Educa¬ 
tional  Association 

is  the  Director  of  our  great  new  feature 

Women’s  Athletics 

a  stickful  daily  feature  superbly  illustrated 
—each  article  written  by  a  recognized  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  many  and  varied  forms  of 
Athletics  for  Women.  Every  women’s  sport 
in  season — Baseball,  Hockey,  Swimming, 
Track,  Golf,  Tennis,  etc. 

A  Great  Woman’s  Page  or  Sports  _  Page 
feature  backed  by  a  strong  organization  in 
your  city. 

A  John  Dille  Creation 


National  Newspaper  Service 


John  FI  Dille  ,/Veftc^eR^ 

5£6  VI M  adison  Street 

Chicago 


“ChickEvans” 

One  of  the  three  greatest 
golfers  produced  in 
•America.  “Chick”  alone 
of  all  the  great  golfers 
plays  a  simplified  style  of 
game  which  the  average 
player  can  adapt  to  him- 
self.  “Chkk”  writes 

Golf  Simplified 

Three  times  a  week.  Superbly  illustrated.  ^ 
77  great  newspapers  enthuse  over  it. 

Get  Golfers  with  "Chick”  EvcitS  (;  ' 


Tear  on  dotted  line.  Fill  out  and  mail 


National  Newspaper  Service 
326  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  samples  and  price  of  features 
checked: 

Abe  Martin 

Dr.  Brady’s  Health  Service 
Chester  Horton’s  GO()D  GOLF 
Arthur  Dean’s  Feature 
Harry  Lauder 
Women’s  Athletics  (daily) 

Milton  C.  Work’s  Bridge 
John  Knox  “PERISCOPE!” 

“Chick”  Evans  (jolf 

Joan  London,  Sylvia  Coventry,  serial.  Woman 
to  Woman  (daily) 

Also  send  samples  of  your 
Woman  Page  Features 
Sport  Page  Features 
Financial  Page  Features 
Comic  Strips 
Children’s  Features 

Name  . 

Newspaper  . 

City  and  State  . . . 
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HELPING  THE  RETAILER  TO  MAKE  HIS 
NEWSPAPER  COPY  ATTRACTIVE 

Mats  Offered  by  Manufacturers  Give  Small  City  Stores  Benefit 
of  Smart  Layouts — How  Furniture  Firm 
Aids  Its  Clients 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

^LARK’S  Department  Store  finds  busi-  phere  and  copy,  this  service  is  finding 
ness  lagging  a  bit.  so  O.  M.  Clark  extensive  use— the  acid  test. 

(known  as  the  “Old  Man”)  decides  tlje  ,  Recently  the  company  has  been  push¬ 
time  has  come  for  some  tonic  in  the  ing  the  Whipple,  an  early  American 
form  of  a  “spring  sale.”  group  of  furniture.  Layouts  for  five  ad- 

“Chet”  Howard,  the  newspaper  ad-  vertisements  written  entirely  from  the 
vertising  manager,  compares  notes  with  dealer’s  standpoint  are  sent  to  the  trade. 

These  pieces  of  copy  emphasize  the  prin¬ 
cipal  idea  of  the  group  of  furniture — 
that  it  enables  a  woman  to  chose  pieces 
to  suit  exactly  her  own  room — with 
borders,  headings,  sub-heads,  a  main  il¬ 
lustration  of  an  alluring  bedroom,  a  lead 
paragraph,  and  pictures  of  an  endless 
variety  of  individual  pieces  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  space  for  prominent  prices. 
The  store  name  is  given  a  featured  place 
in  the  layout.  The  space  measures  six 
and  five  columns  wide  by  a  full  page  or 
slightly  less.  Each  advertisement  con¬ 
tains  from  6  to  IS  items,  all  arranged 
with  artistry.  The  layouts  are  miniature 
in  size,  drawn  to  scale. 

The  furniture  company  supplies  the 
trade  with  a  choice  of  three  large  pic¬ 
tures  of  Whipple  bedrooms  and  18  cuts 
of  individual  pieces,  with  descriptions 
of  each  and  a  general  discussion  of  the 
type  of  furniture  involved — all  ready  to 
be  “lifted  up”  and  put  into  informative 
and  suggestive  advertising  on  short  no¬ 
tice  by  newspaper  or  “the  old  man.” 

“Special  advertisements  for  a  one  week 
sale”  is  the  subject  of  another  series  of 
suggestions  furnished.  This  contains  a 
full  page  “opener”  followed  by  No.  2, 
the  owner  and  they  decide  the  thing  to  four  columns  by  21  inches,  and  No.  3, 
do  is  to  put  on  a  sale  with  high  class  five  columns  by  16  inches  and  a  sales 
atmosphere  combined  with  attractive  letter  to  go  out  to  local  trade.  Price 
prices  to  win  the  better  grade  trade,  features,  but  does  not  dominate.  The 
rather  than  the  usual  orgy  of  Gothic  atmosphere  of  quality  is  maintained  by 
type  and  trite  sensationalism.  layouts  and  carefully  chosen  headings. 

As  they  scan  the  regular  mat  services  lead  paragraphs  and  pictures,  with  lines 
together,  they  find  much  of  merit,  but  drawn  for  the  store  to  fill  in  individual 
decide  that  this  case  calls  for  some  very  descriptions  to  fit  its  own  requirements, 
practical  assistance  from  some  one  ot  Even  an  amateur  in  the  game  of  re- 
the  large  manufacturers  who  supply  the  tailing  could  hardly  be  impervious  to 
store  in  ideas,  copy  and  layouts.  The  “eight  good  suggestions  for  copy  and 
“old  man”  is  glad  to  pay  for  all  the  layouts”  for  sale  and  regular  copy  re¬ 
space  needed  at  local  department  store  cently  issued  by  Berkey  &  Gay.  The 
rates,  if  he  can  make  it  pull.  variety  and  arrangement  of  borders  and 

Newspaper  executives  and  local  re-  type  alone  teach  invaluable  lessons  in 
tailers  today  have  access  to  a  vast  “how  to  do  it.” 

amount  of  invaluable  advertising  co-  For  each  of  a  number  of  leading  suites, 
operation  which  costs  nothing  and  which  the  company  issues  folders  with  a  choice 
leads  to  larger  and  more  effective  use  of  two  advertisements  ready  to  run  when 
of  space  throughout  the  countrv  Even  the  price  is  inserted.  The  day  the  suite 
some  manufacturers  who,  for  varying  is  shipped,  a  folder  with  reproduction  of 
reasons,  have  found  it  not  feasible  them-  suggested  advertisements  is  mailed  to 
selves  to  cover  the  country  with  space  the  dealer,  who  then  simply  requests  the 
bought  by  themselves,  have  discovered  mats.  Five  or  six  suggestions  are  made 
that  it  is  profitable  to  spend  considerable  for  copy  announcing  a  dealer  has  taken 
money  to  make  their  dealers  better  and  on  the  line. 

more  frequent  users  of  space.  Both  they  Twice  a  year  the  company  issues  a 
and  national  advertisers  have  performed  newspaper  matrix  service  book  of  large 
a  generous  share  in  educating  retailers  size  with  136  pages,  replete  with  unusual 
to  broaden  out  in  the  purchase  of  local  pictures,  dimensions,  and  descriptive 
linage  (although  scant  credit  has  been  material.  Mats  of  any  of  the  illustra- 
given  them).  tions  are  furnished  on  short  notice. 

The  “sale,”  although  frowned  upon  by  Telegraphic  requests  are  filled  by  first 
some  manufacturers,  is  likely  to  be  with  class  mail,  special  delivery.  The  book 
us  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Its  effect  answers  the  dealer’s  questions  as  to 
on  the  rest  of  the  store’s  business  for  style,  historical  background,  woods,  con- 
the  year  can  be  made  beneficial,  if  the  struction,  finish,  convenience  features, 
sale  is  planned  with  an  eye  to  cumulative  etc.  The  company  offers  to  write  spe- 
effects  as  well  as  quick  action.  The  help  cial  copy  on  request  for  any  situation, 
of  the  manufacturer  and  local  advertis-  A  “Furniture  style  book,”  retailing  for 
ing  salesman  gradually  is  raising  the  one  dollar,  and  sold  to  dealers  at  cost, 
standard.  is  featured  in  four  suggested  small  space 

The  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Com-  pieces  of  copy  to  be  run  at  intervals  so 
pany.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  maker  of  that  a  store  not  only  may  obtain  names 
high  class  furniture,  has  enjoyed  an  in-  of  immediate  prospects,  but  also  may  sur- 
timate  friendship  with  furniture  retail-  round  itself  with  an  atmosphere  of 
ers  and  department  stores  for  many  authority. 

years.  The  dealers’  problems  from  their  The  needs  of  the  woman  prospect  are 
own  point  of  view  have  been  studied  given  first  attention  in  all  ideas  issued, 
with  care.  Out  of  this  has  grown  a  The  layouts  are  planned  and  copy  writ- 
•ervice  broad  and  practical  in  scope  ten  entirely  as  if  prepared  by  the  store, 
which  gives  the  dealer  or  newspaper,  in  Reference  to  Berkey  &  Gay  is  made  in¬ 
even  the  smaller  cities  material,  which  cidental,  but  unmistakable.  The  service, 
compares  favorably  with  that  published  merchandised  frequently  to  the  furniture 
by  the  most  advanced  advertising  depart-  retailers  of  the  country,  is  used  by  the 
ment  stores  of  sophisticated  (jotham.  In  “shining  lights”  and  those  who  follow 
‘  style,  illustrations,  typography,  atmos-  them. 


National  Advertisers 

know  their  onions 

when  it  comes  to  the 

Nashville  Market 

In  1927,  national  advertisers 
used  804,916  more  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  NASHVILLE 
BANNER  than  in  the  other  Nash¬ 
ville  paper.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1928  they  used  213,542 
more  lines  in  the  BANNER  than 
in  the  other  paper,  or  an  increase 
of  51,548  lines  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  1927. 

Such  preference  is  based  on  the 
BANNER’S  fifty-two-year  rec¬ 
ord  as  the  leading  paper  cover¬ 
ing  the  steady-growing  Nash¬ 
ville  market. 

The  BANNER’S  pulling  power 
rests  not  only  on  its  intensive  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  of  more  than 
66,000  unduplicated,  home  de¬ 
livery,  but  upon  its  preeminence 
as  a  real  newspaper  with  a  reader 
confidence  second  to  none. 

In  Nashville,  it's— 

The  Banner 


No  Premiums  No  Contests 
No  **Special  Editions’*  No  Artificial  Stimuli 


BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  CO. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
MEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

JOEL  C.  HARRIS,  JR.,  Atlanta,  Southern  Representativs  f 


Attractive  furniture  copy  sent  in  mat 
form  to  retailers  by  Berkey  &  Gay. 
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New  Features  oS  1928 


JEFFERSON  MACHAMER 


general  NOBILE’S  exclu¬ 
sive  signed  articles  on  his  current 
flight  to  camp  on  the  North  Pole. 

«  «  * 

The  Memories  and  Reflections  of 
Lord  Asquith  and  Oxford,  8  Sun¬ 
day  instalments;  begins  July  15. 

*  *  * 

“The  Conquest  of  Life  and 
Death”  by  Serge  Voronoff,  6 
Sunday  instalments;  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  9th. 

«  «  * 

"The  Siege  of  Verdun,”  a  first 
person  story  by  Field  Marshal 
Petain  and  Crown  Prince  Wil¬ 
helm,  in  12  weekly  instalments; 
begins  October  7th. 

*  «  * 

“The  Five  Tragic  Weeks”  (the 
story  of  the  World  War’s  origin) 
by  Emil  Ludwig,  will  start  Sun¬ 
day,  November  11th,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Armistice. 

*  «  * 

“The  World’s  Twelve  Most  Fa¬ 
mous  Personalities” — by  Prof. 
Archibald  Henderson,  12  Sunday 
articles,  followed  by  his  “The 
World’s  Twelve  Most  Vivid  Per¬ 
sonalities”  (12  Sunday  articles). 
First  release,  June  3rd. 

*  *  « 

Also  articles  by: — 

Ludwig. 

Keyserling 

Molnar 

Princess  Kropatkin 
Ernest  Poole 
Will  Irwin 

and  other  brilliant  authors. 


Famous  magazine  humorist- 
artist  puts  the  Machamer  girl  in 
a  novel  strip. 

*  «  « 

“THE  UPLIFTING  OF 
MICKEY  MOONEY” 

By  GENE  CARR 


A  laughable  and  unique  new 
strip  by  the  creator  of  “Lady 
Bountiful.” 


The  comedy  of  domestic  life  pic¬ 
tured  in  strip  form  and  the 
Kessler  manner. 

«  *  « 

“DOLLY  AND  BOBBIE” 
By  GRACE  DRAYTON 


A  superb  new  children’s  strip 
with  the  charm  of  an  “Alice  in 
Wonderland.” 

*  «  * 

‘EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS’ 
By  GEORGE  HERRIMAN 


A  new  funny  cartoon  drawn  by 
the  master  of  fantasy  who  created 
“Krazy  Kat.” 

«  «  « 

“THE  DAILY  DIZZY” 

By  HOBAN 


Witty  new  daily  comic  by  the 
creator  of  “Jerry  on  the  Job.” 


“MAYBE  I’M  WRONG” 
By  John  P.  Medbury 


Daily  fun  column  by  one  of 
America’s  wittiest  winters. 


“TRADER  HORN” 
by  Corey  Ford 


Twenty-six  illustrated  Sunday 
articles  by  that  world-famous 
humorist. 


“THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR” 
By  J.  P.  McEvoy 


Weekly  humorous  article  (“hys¬ 
terical  history”)  illustrated. 


DAILY  NOVELTIES 


“WHAT’LL  WE  DO  NOW?” 


A  novelty  party  game  feature 
that  will  sweep  the  country  like 
“Cross-Words”  and  “Ask  Me 
Another”  this  summer! 

*  «  * 

“WHAT’S  THE  ANSWER?” 


Intriguing  knowledge  feature  by 
Elizabeth  Ewing  Glenn. 


SPORTS  j 

_ i 

For  boxing,  exclusive  signed 
stories  by — 

Gene  Tunney 
Tom  Heeney. 

Johnny  Risko 
Jack  Dempsey 
Jim  Corbett 

For  athletics  (and  the  Olympics) 
Lawson  Robertson 
Charley  Paddock 
Damon  Runyon 
Frank  G.  Menke 

For  golf — 

Tommy  Armour 

Mrs.  Miriam  Burns  Horn 

For  tennis — 

Helen  Wills 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Child  Training  Articles — Maude 
Criswell. 

*  *  * 

“Diary  of  a  Fashion  Model” — by 
Marie  Marot. 

«  « 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 
Full  Page  Covers  in  color  by 
Nell  Brinkley 
Penrhyn  Stanijvws 
John  Held,  Jr. 

Virginia  Huget 
Dan  Smith 

*  *  « 

SPECIAL  SUNDAY  ARTICLE 

“The  Psychology  of  Dress” — by 
Marceline  d’Alroy,  Illustrated. 

Daily  Movie  Letter — by  Regina 
Crewe 

(By  wire  from  Hollywood) 


And  then  there  is  that  phenomenal 

^^JUST  KIDS  SAFETY  CLUB^^ 

circulation  sensation  of  the  day ! 


“IN  FOR  LIFE” 
By  KESSLER 


Write  or  Wire  NOW  for  Exclusive  Local  Reservation  Details 

RING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

*41  West  58tli  Street  New  York  City 


f 


.  /  . 
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In  Wichita,  Kansas 


'T’HE  Yokohama  Marine  Reporters’ 
Association  is  the  largest  group  of 
ship  news  men  in  the  Far  East  and  in 
point  of  numbers  probably  ranks  with 
similar  associations  in  Atlantic  ports. 
Japanese  and  English  language  news¬ 
papers  have  complete  coverage  on  the 
three  major  passenger  lines,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  have  excellent  co-operation  from  the 
marine  police,  customs  house  men  and 
immigration  authorities. 

Tokio  newspapers  maintain  offices  in 
Yokohama  and  regular  telephone  com¬ 
munication  to  their  main  offices.  How¬ 
ever,  since  it  requires  as  much  as  two 
hours  to  have  a  call  put  through  the  re¬ 
porters  find  it  is  quicker  to  use  the  train 
to  cover  the  18  miles  between  Yokohama 
and  Tokio  when  an  important  story  is  in 
hand. 

SOS  messages  and  ship  radio  com¬ 
munications  are  released  through  the 


harbor  police,  while  a  Jajanese  news 
agency  sends  out  hourly  mimeographed 
bulletins  to  the  offices  in  Yokohama.  The 
oldest  correspondent  in  the  service  is 
K.  Okino,  who  represents  the  news 
agency,  and  has  been  covering  the  water¬ 
front  for  30  years. 

K.  Muneo,  of  the  Tokio  studied 

at  the  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri,  and  G.  E.  Beatty  of  the 
Times,  at  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada.  Three  cameramen  visit  each 
ship  and  supply  “glossies”  within  an  hour 
after  the  ship  has  docked.  Two  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  picture  are  James  Russell 
Young,  formerly  with  the  United  Press 
in  New  York  and  former  secretary  to 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  newspaper 
founder,  and  Sydney  Hughes,  who  re¬ 
cently  came  to  Japan  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  New  York. 
Both  are  on  the  Japan  Advertiser. 


SUES  NEWARK  LEDGER 
FOR  QUARTER  MILUON 

Academy  Junior’s  Picture  Published 
With  Story  of  Conviction  of  Illinois 
Gangster — Careless  Clerk  Said 
to  Be  Responsible 

Charles  Lester  Burger,  West  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  18  year  old  junior  at 
Harrisburg  Academy,  has  begun  suit 
against  the  Newark  Ledger  for  $250,000 
damages  as  result  of  the  publication  of 
his  picture  in  the  Ledger  in  connection 
with  a  story  on  the  conviction  of  Charles 
Birger,  notorious  Illinois  gangster  who 
was  recently  hanged. 

The  mistake  is  supposed  to  have  been 
tile  result  of  the  carelessness  of  a  filing 
clerk  in  a  New  York  newspaper  office, 
from  which  the  Ledger  obtained  the 
photograph.  Charles  Burger,  the  student, 
was  photographed  last  year  as  one  of 
the  100  boys  sent  to  Europe  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  athletic  prowess. 

Suit  was  entered  for  the  boy  by  his 
father,  O.  Harry  Burger,  who  conducts 
a  printing  business  in  New  York  City. 

DAILY  REORGANIZED 

Gourt  Approves  New  Corporation 
Directing  Evanston  News-Index 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  April  24. — Reorganization  of 
the  bankrupt  Bowman  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.) 
News-Index  and  commercial  printers, 
under  the  new  corporation  of  the  Evans¬ 
ton  Publishing  Company  and  controlled 
by  prominent  North  Shore  business 
men,  has  been  approved  by  Federal  Judge 
George  A.  Carpenter. 

The  new  corporation  is  headed  by  H. 
Ellis  Sibley,  president  and  treasurer ; 
Edwin  Sherman,  vice-president,  and 


Rawleigh  Warner,  George  B.  Dryden 
and  CTharles  R.  Stevens,  members  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Stocks  totaling 
$260,000  was  issued  under  the  corpora¬ 
tion  papers.  All  claims  against  the  old 
concern  have  been  fully  liquidated  by  the 
issuance  of  preferred  stock  and  notes 
running  for  five  years. 

BOOTH  EDITORS  WILL 
CONFER  IN  MAY 

Meeting  of  Executives  to  Be  Held  Co¬ 
incident  with  Opening  of  New 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Plant 

Editorial  executives  of  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers  of  Michigan  will  hold  their  next 
meeting  in  Muskegon  the  latter  part  of 
May,  A.  R.  Treanor,  editor  of  the  Uag- 
inaw  (Mich.)  Neu’s,  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  New  York  this  week. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  coincident 
with  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  $200,- 
000  plant  of  the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  one 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  organization. 

Meetings  of  executives  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers  are  held  regularly  and  are 
notable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted.  Careful  programs  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  in  addition  free  discussion  is 
held  of  all  important  topics  and  policies. 

SCRANTON  PAPER  BOMBED 

Three  Injured  When  Dynanute  Ex¬ 
plodes  Near  Press  of  Italian  Publication 

Three  persons  were  injured  when  a 
time  charge  of  dynamite  was  exploded 
near  the  press  of  a  Scranton  Italian  news¬ 
paper,  Voce  Italiana,  April  21.  Thirty 
persons  were  working  near  the  press  when 
the  explosion  occurred. 

Police  believe  that  the  bomb  was 
planted  by  Anti-Fascists. 


IT’S  THE  EAGLE 


Daily 

Morning  and  Evening 

Net  Paid  average  circulation  for  March 

83,634 

Rate  18c.  per  agate  line 

101%  City  Coverage  Mornings 
78%  City  Coverage  Evenings 


Sunday 


The  only  Sunday  in  Kansas  with  a  Roto  Section. 


Net  Paid  average  circulation  for  March 

70,128 

Rate  17c.  per  agate  line 

108%  City  Coverage 


The  Eagle  not  only  covers  Wichita  but 
Trade  Territory  and  maintains  a  merchandl 
ment  which  works  with  all  national  advertisers  every 
day  throughout  the  entire  campaign. 

The  Morning  and  Evening  Eagle  Daily  combination  is 
absolutely  the  best  buy  in  Kansas  today. 


THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 

Represented  in  the  National  Field  by  the 

S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atianta  Detroit 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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Capt.  Koehl,  Captain  Edward 
Jackson  of  P  &  A  Photos, 
and  Baron  von  Huenefeld  at 
Greenly  Island 


First 

With  rumors  current,  facts  scarce,  the  Bremen 
flight  was  a  picture  story!  Pacific  &  Atlantic 
Photos  provided  the  first  satisfying  news 

with  the  Fitzmaurice  pictures — 

delivered  to  New  York  at  9:45  A.  M.  on  April  18, 
and  sent  to  clients  twenty-four  hours  ahead 
of  all  competition — a  real  beat — 

and  at  Greenly  Island 

Jackson  of  P.  &  A.  was  the  first  newspaper  man 
to  land  and  leave — on  April  18 — and  arrived  in 
New  York  on  April  20  with  the  best 
and  most  complete  pictures. 


EPEND  UPON  P  &  A  ♦  Lindbergh  lands  in  France  and  P  &  A  pictures 
come  first,  by  cable  ♦  An  American  girl  marries  an  Indian  prince  and  a 
P  &  A  man  is  present  ♦  There  was  another  on  hand  as  Costes  and  Lebrix 
finished  a  transatlantic  flight  in  Rio  *  another  in  Santos  after  the  landslide 


+  another  at  Colon  as  the  Saratoga  came  through  the  Canal  •!>  and  others 
following  the  war  in  China  ♦  and  the  fight  in  Chicago  ♦  P  &  A  men  were 
waiting,  all  over  Eastern  Canada  for  Nungesser  and  Coli,  and  all  the  other 
big  stories  that  did  not  break  ♦  P  &  A  cameras  were  present  at  the  wedding 
of  the  Imperial  Princess  in  Tokio  ♦  with  the  Fairbanks  Expedition  in  the 
Arctic  ♦  and  at  Hinkler’s  arrival  in  Australia  ♦  when  the  world’s  record  for 
ground  speed  was  broken  at  Daytona  ♦  P  &  A  men  moved  by  foot  and  flight 
through  the  Mississippi  and  the  Vermont  floods  ♦  EVERYWHERE  through¬ 
out  the  world  P  &  A  lenses  are  waiting,  for  the  tremendous  and  the  trivial, 
the  sudden  and  the  scheduled,  the  significant  and  the  startling,  the  main 
street  beat  and  the-story-of-the-century  ♦  Whether  it  takes  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  in  plane  hire  (as  the  Bremen  flight  story  did)  or  just  a  special  de¬ 
livery  stamp,  every  P  &  A  client  gets  every  effort  to  get  every  picture  first 
♦  P  &  A  changed  the  still  picture  to  the  newspicture,  put  men  in  the  field 
instead  of  in  the  files  ♦  Young  enough  to  want  to,  old  enough  to  know  how, 
strong  enough  to  spare  nothing,  good  enough  to  try  anything,  successful 
enough  to  expect  everything — P  &  A  protects,  performs,  persists,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  premier  product  sooner  and  cheaper,  whether  in  cabled  copy  or 
chop  mats  ♦  Depend  upon  P  &  A! 


PACIFIC  &  ATLANTIC  PHOTOS, 

HOME  OFFICE:  25  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SEATTLE  WASHINGTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS  PARIS 

boston  PHILADELPHIA  LOS  ANGELES  ATLANTA  LONDON  RERUN 
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WILKINS  FLIGHT  ACROSS  UNEXPLORED 
POLAR  BASIN  NEW  AIR  THRILLER 

Aviator’s  Exclusive  Story  Obtained  by  New  York  Times — 
Aviator  Hopped  Off  Practically  Unheralded 
In  Press 

A  BRIEF  dispatch  in  the  New  York  get  a  story  out  of  the  stuff  I  sent?” 

Times  of  April  22,  under  the  byline  Frederick  Lewis  Earp  of  the  Seattle 
of  Captain  George  H.  Wilkins,  announc-  Times  acted  as  North  American  News- 
ing  that  "we  have  reached  Spitzbergen  paper  Alliance  correspondent  on  the  first 
after  twenty  and  one-half  hours’  flying,”  expedition,  after  the  death  of  Palmer 
market  not  only  the  successful  conclusion  Hutchinson,  the  original  correspondent, 
of  the  explorer-scientist’s  attempts  to  in-  who  was  killed  by  an  airplane  propeller 
vestigate  the  unexplored  Arctic  basin,  be-  at  Fairbanks.  After  the  expedition  left 
tween  the  continents  and  the  Norge  path,  Fairbanks,  however,  Wilkins  wrote  the 
but  the  latest  success  of  the  Times  in  important  copy  on  his  adventures,  trans¬ 


news  exploitation  of  flight  features. 


mitted  to  Fairbanks  by  short  wave  wire- 


The  only  known  detail  of  the  negotia-  less  and  from  there  to  the  cables, 
tions  leading  to  the  Times’  acquisition  of  The  present  story,  which  has  already  final  arrangements  were  concerned  at  any  i  «r  c-ix 

the  flight  is  that  they  were  apparently  run  to  several  long  articles  by  Wilkins  rate,  from  Spitzbergen.  The  Greensburg  (Ind.)  Times,  a 

not  concluded  before  the  termination  of  and  one  by  Eielson,  is  being  transmitted  -  morning  newspaper,  suspended  publica- 

the  expedition.  It  is  known  that  an  of-  from  Green  Harbor,  Spitzbergen,  to  Oslo,  papfr  roMPANV  Tn  MnvF  week.  W.  W.  Porter,  prcsi- 

fer  of  $20,000  cabled  to  Captain  Wilkins  Norway,  by  wireless  and  relayed  to  the  dent  of  the  publishing  company  that  was 

at  Spitzberger  by  another  organization  Times  from  there  by  cable.  Preliminary  The  Gilman  Paper  Company,  manufac-  organized  after  the  old  Greensburg  Times 

was  rejecte<l.  stories  of  the  flight  were  carried  almost  turers  of  newsprint  and  kraft  paper,  will  went  through  bankruptcy  proceedings  last 


-  DEMOCRATIC  EDITORS  ELECT 

PERHAPS  SHE  WANTED  AN  John  C.  Stappel,  publisher  of  the  Rock 

A.  P.  CO-RESPONDENT!  Atchison  County  Mail,  was 

re-elected  president  of  the  Democratic 
TJEADQUARTERS  of  the  Asso-  Press  Association  at  its  recent  meeting 
ciated  Press  gets  its  share  of  Kansas  City.  Other  officers  are  Mrs. 

foolish  questions,  but  not  all  of  W.  Hender^n,  LaPlata,  vice  presi- 

them  cause  the  chuckles  that  fol-  P®8hyi  Craig,  secretary; 

lowed  the  one  to  which,  Jackson  R-  S.  Walton,  Armstrong,  treasurer. 

S.  Elliott,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  responded  to  thus:  PLAN  NEW  ENGLAND  MEET 

“We  have  your  note  asking  us  arrangements  are  being  made  for 

to  ^nd  you  a  booklet  on  PeU.ng  ^  P  , 

We  do  not  issue  booklets  of  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  to  ^ 
any  kind,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  per-  i^T  Boston.  May.  15.  Frank  E.  PhS- 

I  ’•  *  lips,  secretary  of  the  association,  re¬ 
formation  I  can  give  you  on  this  york  this  week.  Mr. 

'•  •  •  1  ..  •  j  Phillips  makes  his  headquarters  in  Wor- 

The  inquiring  letter  was  signed  ^,3^^  He  was  in  New  York 

with  a  womans  name.  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention. 

,  ,  .  ,  INDIANA  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

lal  arrangements  were  concerned  at  any 

te,  from  Spitzbergen.  The  Greensburg  (Ind.)  Times,  a 

-  morning  newspaper,  suspended  publica- 

PAPER  COMPANY  TO  MOVE  }y- 

dent  of  the  publishing  company  that  was 
The  Gilman  Paper  Company,  manufac-  organized  after  the  old  Greensburg  Times 


PAPER  COMPANY  TO  MOVE 


was  rejectc<l.  stories  of  the  flight  were  carried  almost  turers  of  newsprint  and  kraft  paper,  will  went  through  bankruptcy  proceedings  last 

Captain  Wilkins’  two  earlier  attempts,  exclusively  by  press  services,  which  move  May  1  from  its  present  quarters  on  year,  said  the  new  paper  had  been  losing 

both  of  which  resulted  in  minor  successes,  tends  to  lend  color  to  the  theory  that  342  Madison  ave.  to  new  offices  at  475  money  several  weeks  and  it  was  decided 

were  made  public  through  the  North  Wilkins’  story  was  sold,  so  far  as  the  Fifth  ave.,  New  York.  to  stop  publication. 

American  Newspaper  Alliance.  Circum- 

J  - — ^ ^ ^ 

days  later,  when  civilization  had  given  "W" 

them  up  for  lost,  they  were  picked  up  m  "r 

on  the  coast  and  taken  back  to  Barrow.  m  M  '  Tr»  ATRA  r»  J 

Wilkins’  first  flight  was  a  project  of  mm  it  S  I  LILJR  rxilVl  tO  trlTOClUCC 

the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  m  m 

Detroit  Aviation  Society  and  other  scien-  ^  MM  15  C  '  I  '  *  I  *  C  D  D  D  T  M  *  I '  T  M 

tific  bodies.  The  Alliance  retained  news  M  M  MJ  Ci  X  X  XZi  IV  MT  JVXL  v  X  XL  X  VJ 

rights  in  the  second  flight.  v  M  M  ^ 

In  his  present  flight,  as  in  the  two  v  mi  •  l  i  J 

previous  ones.  Captain  Wilkins  was  evi-  You  Will  not  miss  the  mark  if  you  speafy  and  use 

dently  moved  by  purely  scientific  inter- 
ests.  It  was  not  a  trans- Polar  flight,  but 

a  flight  across  the  virgin  territory  to  the  9 

south  of  the  Pole  on  the  American  side. 

Maps  of  the  flight  show  Wilkins’  evident  ,  i  .  .  <  . 

intention  to  narrow  the  unexplored  belt,  It  may  cost  a  little  more — but  It  S  worth  lt« 

W  E  All  new,  inks  clarified.  Which  gives  better  coverage 

^  Publisher, yho  use  them  ^ 

journalistic  personalities  with  typewriters  _ 

would  be  hard  put  to  follow  the  explorer.  mTVB  Q  VMVF 

His  sense  for  the  colorful  is  that  of  the  W 

trained  feature  writer,  despite  the  fact  401  West  33rd  Street  _  1  New  York  City 

that  his  interest  in  personal  publicity  is  Factory Rutherford,  N.  J. 

wholly  secondary  to  his  scientific  interest  e  ’  j 


II 


fl  it’s  YOUR  AIM  to  Produce 

7  BETTER  PRINTING 

You  will  not  miss  the  mark  if  you  specify  and  use 

HERRICK  INKS 

It  may  cost  a  little  more — but  it’s  worth  it. 

^  All  news  inks  clarified,  which  gives  better  coverage 
Ask  the  Publishers' who  use  them 

WM.  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO. 

401  West  33rd  Street  |  New  York  City 

Factory:  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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CERTIFIED  PERFORMANCE 

Tells  The  Story 

p  ERFECTION  is  much  more  easily  claimed  than 
attained.  We  have  never  claimed,  and  do  not  now 
claim  that  Certified  Dry  Mats  are  perfect. 

We  are,  of  course,  constantly  striving  toward  that 
goal,  and  do  not  spare  expense  to  make  Certiheds  as  near 
perfect  as  possible.  Whether  our  mats  are  nearest  to 
perfection  we  are  content  to  leave  entirely  to  your 
Judgment. 

While  in  New  York  perhaps  you  will  find  time  to 
verify  the  performance  of  Certified  Dry  Mats  in  any  of 
the  following  plants: 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
Brookl3m  Daily  Times 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
Long  Island  Daily  Star 
Long  Island  Daily  Press 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Jewish  Day 
New  York  Jewish  Forward 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Volkszeitung 
New  York  Wall  Street  Journal 
New  York  World 

In  the  last  analysis  claims  do  not  mean  a  thing — the 
actual  performance  tells  the  story. 

That  is  why  we  invite  you  to  COMPARE! — for  to 
compare  is  to  KNOW  Certified  Dry  Mats  as  over  400  of 
your  fellow  publishers  know  them. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Avonne  «  «  «  «  «  New  York,  N.  Y. 


competition.  Our  purpose  and  our  object 
is  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  frauds 
and  fakers,  swindlers  and  scoundrels, 
with  the  help  of  dishonest,  unprihciple^ 
and  mercenary  publishers,  who  share  in 
the  fruits  of  their  crime,  to  rob  the 
sick  and  unfortunate,  the  credulous  and 
the  ignorant,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

“We  hope  and  expect  to  put  most  of 
this  vast  army  of  crooks  and  parasites 
out  of  business.  We  know  of  no  other 
way  that  this  can  be  done  exc^t  by 
stopping  publication  and  circulation  of 
these  advertisements.  In  this  fight  we 
want  and  expect  the  help  of  evCTy  re¬ 
putable  and  honest  publication;  in  this 
fight  we  want  and  expect  _  the  help  of 
every  decent  and  honest  citizen.” 


SEVENTY  NEW  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  IN 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  DISPLAY 


Material  Progress  of  Press  Shown  in  Photographs  of  Fine 
Architecture  Raised  in  Past  Two  Years  By 
American  Publications 


pLARENCE  CHAMBERLIN,  the 
aviator  who  flew  with  Charles 
A.  Levine  from  New  York  to  Ger¬ 
many  last  summer,  is  again  flying 
for  P.  &  A.  Photos,  Inc.  Before 
he  became  famous  he  was  virtually 
on  the  staff  of  the  picture  syndi¬ 
cate. 

This  week  as  a  courtesy  to 
H.  B.  Baker,  general  manager  of 
P.  &  A.  Photos,  Inc.,  Chamberlin 
flew  a  P.  &  A.  plane  from  Hart¬ 
ford  to  Murray  Bay. 

There  he  will  greet  the  Bremen 
flyers,  and  escort  them  on  their 
flight  to  New  York.  With  Cham¬ 
berlin  in  the  plane  is  Ralph  Mor¬ 
gan,  P.  &  A.  staff  photographer. 


TLLUSTRATING  the  material  progress  San  Angelo  Times, 

of  the  press  in  the  past  two  years.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  arranged  a  dis-  Savannah  News, 
play  of  nearly  all  the  70  new  plants  Schenectady  Union-Star, 
erected  by  American  newspapers  in  that  Spokane  Chronicle, 
period.  The  library  of  plants,  with  pic-  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
tures  of  publishers,  editors  and  other  Syracure  Herald, 
officials,  is  on  display  in  the  Editor  &  Toledo  Blade, 

PuBiSHER  office,  1700  Times  Building.  Waterbury  American, 

A  36x60  rack  of  32  pages,  each  con-  Waterbury  Republican, 
taining  the  architectural  history  of  two  Waukegan  Sun, 
or  three  newspapers,  constitutes  EIditor  &  Wilkes-Barre  Record, 

Publisher’s  almost  complete  encyclo-  Winfield  Courier, 
paedia  of  recent  construction.  Pictures  of  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
exteriors  and  interiors  and  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  behind  the  steel  and  stone  were 
gathered  for  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
convention.  Each  display  is  arranged  on 
a  typical  issue  of  the  plant  product — the 
particular  newspaper  put  out  by  each 
company.  Architect’s  floor  plans,  etc., 
have  not  been  included  in  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  is  card  indexed  alphabetic- 
ally  so  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  im- 
m^iately  to  any  desired  group,  from  the 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  World  to  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune. 

Among  the  new  structures  shown  are 
the  Chicago  Tribune  building,  the  Cm-  .  . 

cinnati  Enquirer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Los  that  a  trade  conference  of  publishers 
Angeles  Herald,  New  York  American,  and  editors  is  soon  to  be  called  by  the 
Graphic,  Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  investi- 
Chicago  News,  and  others  which  furnish  gate  fraudulent  advertising,  was  made 
striking  acquisitions  to  their  metropolitan  here  today  by  Chairman  W.  E.  Hum- 
locales.  Many  papers  in  smaller  cities  phrey  of  the  Commission  in  a  talk  be- 
are  fittingly  housed  in  the  handsomest  fore_  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  forum, 
buildings  in  their  towns.  Chairman  Humphrey  prefaced  his  an- 

The  complete  list  follows:  nouncement  by  a  statement  that  fraudu- 

Aberdeen  World,  “cure-all”  advertising  is  taking  from 


MURFEY  WESTERN  MANAGER 


Placed  in  Charge  of  National  Accounts 
of  New  York  Evening  Journal 

E.  T.  R.  Murfey,  for  many  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  western  office  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Western  manager  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  will  have  active  charge  of 
sales  and  personnel. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  for  many  years  Wes¬ 
tern  representative,  has  been  made  gen¬ 
eral  Western  representative. 


TRADE  BODY  TO  START  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISERS 


Chairman  Humphrey  Announces  Conference  of  Publishers  and 
Editors  to  Be  Called  Soon  to  Discuss  Situation — 

Public  Losing  Millions  Annually  He  Says 


PRINTING  SCHOOL  MOVED 


LINOTYPE 


TRADE 


Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
j  or  too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Order  from  the  Nearest  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

!m-  fiWP*  Broo4/YM,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NFT  ORLEANS 
M  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

1^^  L  ^  j  KtpTeunltlitit  in  tht  PrinciptI  Citiei  of  tht  World 


Newspaper  Engineering 

\An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
^  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems. 

analytical  surveys  and 
A4  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

N  etaspaptr  Buildings, 
Production.  Operation 
Surveys.  Yaluations. 

^20  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


— Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  models  (except 
42  em)  without  electric  pot . $40.00 

F-43 14— Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  models 
except  42  em . $40.00 

F-4315 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  42  em  models 
without  electric  pot . $30.00 

F-4314 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  42 

era  models . $30.00 

(Ail  prices  subject  to  change  without  ssotice) 
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The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Covers 

The  United  States  Best 


With  Its  8  Offices  Strategically  Located  and 
28  Trained  Newspaper  Advertising  Salesmen 


THE  LEADERSHIP  of  The  S.  C. 
Beckwith  Special  Agency  as  National 
Advertising  representatives  of  Daily 
Newspapers  has  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized  for  the  past  forty-eight  years. 

It  has  steadily  and  successfully  carried 
forward  its  creative  and  development 
work,  and  is  today  stronger,  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  more  progressive  than  ever. 

It  continues  to  spare  no  effort  or  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  give  Publishers  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  efficient 

NATIONAL  SERVICE 


The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 

Detroit  Atlanta  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


Beckwith  Booklet  will  he  11 
sent  to  interested  Publishers 


ADVERTISING  AWARD 
CONDITIONS  CHANGED 


LINDEMANN  HEADS 
THIRD  DISTRICT 


COAST  PUBLISHER  RETURNS  FROM  ABROAD 


New  Claase*  Substituted  for  Old  Wbicb 
Have  Been  Abandoned — Distin¬ 
guished  Entries  to  Be  Collected 
in  Book  Next  Year 


Oreensboro  Man  Named  Chairman  of 
Southern  Group  of  1.  A.  A. 
Clubs — Woodbridge 
a  Speaker 


The  Harvard  advertising  awards  for 
the  most  effective  national  merchandising 
campaign,  and  the  most  effective  local 
merchandising  campaign  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore,  in  1928,  but  instead  of  an 
optional  institutional  award  as  well,  under 
both  national  and  local  campaigns,  only 
one  institutional  prize  will  be  given,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  for  national  or  local 
advertising.  The  award  for  local  cam¬ 
paigns  e.xecuted  in  cities  of  under  100,000 
offered  for  two  years  in  the  hope  that 
recognition  could  be  given  for  work  done 
without  the  extensive  facilities  available 
to  the  large  agencies,  has  attracted 
neither  any  quantity  of  material,  nor  any¬ 
thing  of  outstanding  merit,  according  to 
those  in  charge,  and  is  being  discontinued. 
The  award  for  the  best  industrial  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  retained. 

The  award  for  outstanding  research  in 
advertising  has  also  been  abandoned,  as 
it  was  found  that  research  work  was  ap¬ 
parently  neither  fostered  nor  stimulated 
by  the  awards,  and  for  most  research 
work  there  is  the  stimulus  of  publication 
and  other  publicity  which  makes  this 
award  unnecessary.  The  award  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  text,  of  illustration, 
and  of  typography  in  individual  adver¬ 
tisements  is  retained.  The  award  for  the 
most  effective  combination  of  both  text 
and  illustration  is  abandoned  because  this 
award  trespassed  somewhat  upon  the 
awards  given  separately  in  these  two 
fields,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  most  effective  in  text  can  be 
offered  regardless  of  auxiliary  pictorial 
use,  too,  and  that  the  advertisement  hav¬ 
ing  an  effective  pictorial  illustration 
should  not  be  barred  because  assisting 
text  may  form  a  part  of  the  lay-out. 

In  its  .place  is  to  be  offered  an  indi¬ 
vidual  award  for  the  most  effective  use 
of  display  line,  in  the  belief  that  the 
display  line  is  a  most  vital  part  of  the 
advertisement  and  yet  is  not  necessarily 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  use  of 
text. 

The  gold  medal  for  individual  services 
will,  of  course,  be  retained. 

An  added  feature  of  next  year’s  awards 
will  probably  be  the  publication  in  some 
sort  of  book  form  of  the  winning  adver¬ 
tisements,  in  color,  together  with  the 
reasons  for  the  selection  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
.  ,  —  advertisements.  It  may  be  possible  in 

Press  re-elected  H.  (i.  Spaulding  of  the  this  book  also  to  give  informal  recogni- 
Sltaunce  acu-s  for  a  second  term  at  the  tion  to  other  material,  not  wiruiers,  but 
rwent  annual  meeting.  \\  illiam  Dee  which  show  particular  merit  in  some 
Little.  Ada  Sms  was  elected  ^ce-presi-  particular  phase  of  their  effort, 
dent,  and  Henry  L.  Scandrett,  Oklahoma  "nie  books  will  probably  be  given  to 
Litj',  A.  P.  correspondent  secretary.  each  contestant  and  will  be  available  for 

purchase  to  others.  It  seems  possible  in 
STEWART  LEAVES  RURALIST  this  way  to  build  up  over  a  period  of 
J.  B.  Stewart  has  resigned  as  treasurer  years  a  sort  of  history  of  the  awards, 
of  the  Southern  Ruralist,  Atlanta,  and  H.  which  will  serve  as  a  history  of  the  de- 
W.  Brown  has  been  elected  his  successor,  velopment  of  advertising. 


(>eorge  T.  Cameron,  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Mrs. 
Cameron,  photographed  as  they  arrived  in  New  York  recently  from  a  trip 

abroad. 


OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

The  I'ancoiifcr  (Wash.)  Daily  Colum¬ 
bian,  H.  C.  Campbell,  owner,  has  moved 
into  a  new  building,  designed  especially 
for  it.  .Ml  modern  facilities  for  a  small 
city  daily  are  provided.  The  Columbian 
was  established  39  years  ago  and  became 
a  daily  in  1910. 


would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  next  vertising  Dollar”;  A.  S.  Myers,  adver- 
convention,  or  at  least  an  early  conven-  tising  manager,  Odell  Hardware  Com- 
tion  of  the  International  Advertising  As-  pany,  Greensboro,  “Let’s  Use  More  Hu- 
sociation,  held  in  Europe.  man  Interest  in  Our  Advertising”; 

“The  1924  convention  in  London,  Eng-  J.  Douglas  Mugford,  Vick  Chemical 
land,  is  said  by  our  British  friends  to  Company,  New  York,  “Preparation  of 
have  advanced  the  cause  of  organized  Copy”;  Paul  Warwick,  Cecil,  Warwick 
advertising  and  of  advertising  as  a  fac-  and  Cecil  Advertising  Agency,  Rich- 
tor  in  business,  more  than  twenty-five  mond,  Va.,  “The  Task  of  the  Advertising 
years.  That  statement  has  been  further  Agency”;  and  George  W.  Brown,  sales 
substantiated  by  the  setting  up  of  a  manager,  Richmond  Branch,  General 
permanent  organization  in  Great  Britain  Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  “The 
and  Ireland,  known  as  the  Advertising  Place  for  Posters  in  the  Advertising 
Association,  with  permanent  head-  Plan.” 
quarters  in  London.  It  is  today  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  financed  units  of 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  development  among  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  but  they 
are  very  great.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
a  concerted  move  has  been  made  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  differences  of 
language  and  national  boundary  lines  and 
develop  an  association  of  advertising 
terests,  regardless  of  these  barriers.  Ad¬ 
vertising  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  are  watching  the  experiment  with 
great  interest. 

Speakers  included  the  following 
Richardson,  President,  Vick  ^emical 
Company,  “National 
Local  Store  Builder” ; 
editor-in-chief.  Southern  Agriculturists, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  “The  Farmer — the 
Biggest  Buyer  of  Them  all” ;  _S. 

Thomason,  publisher,  T 
and  Greensboro  Daily  Record  and 
president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  “Special 
Editions — When  to  Use — VC 
Use” ;  Horace  Gans,  Gans-Rady  Com- 
rany,  Richmond,  Va.,  “I'  ‘  I’/  „ 

Retail  Advertising” ;  Rev.  R.  J.  Tam” 

blyn.  Pastor _ Grace  M.  E.  Church, 

Creensboro, 


Cincinnati  Dailies  Join  in  Promotion 
to  Reduce  Fatalities 

Use  of  publicity  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  newspapers  of  Cincinnati  is  be¬ 
ing  generously  given  just  now  by  the 
Cincinnati  dailies  in  assisting  the  Ohio 
State  Industrial  Commission  to  carry  on 
a  campaign  of  education  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  accidents  in  industries  of  the 
state. 

The  campaign  was  started  at  Cin- 
cinnati  and  is  being  concentrated  there 
f*-.  for  the  time  because  statistics  showed 
that  Cincinnati  had  the  worst  record  of 
Advertising— the  ajj  Ohio  cities  in  the  number  of  fatal  and 
?*"■  f.  non-fatal  accidents  in  industries  of  all 

kinds.  These  accidents  are  costing  the 
Workingmen’s  Compensation  Fund  of 
’t  -I.  approximately  $10,000,000  per  an- 

Tawi/>o  Tribune  num  and  the  educational  campaign  is  de- 
"d  ex-  signed  to  minimize  these  claims  which 
largely  due  to  preventable  causes, 
-When^  Not  to  according  to  Thomas  P.  Kearns,  super- 
^  intendent  of  the  accident  prevention 
‘Mwch^an^sing  bureau  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commis- 
1-  sion. 

^  . - -  .  The  first  objective  is  to  make  May  a 

The  Layman  s  View’point  “non-accident”  month  in  Cincinnati. 


"The  Largest  Business  of  Its  Kind  in  America! 


(Em.  1905) 

Has  inaugurated  a  Direct-To-The-Customer  delivery  service  to 
guests  of  the  principal  New  York  hotels.  Our  slogan  and  trad- 
ing  title  (better  suited  to  telephone  usage  than  Hotaling’s  News 
Agency)  for  this  branch  of  our  business  will  be: 

When  You  LAND  in  New  York 

Order  Your  “Home  Paper”  Delivered  to  Your  Hotel 

PHONE  LONGACRE  4649— WE’LL  DO  THE  REST 

Long  Acre  Newspaper  Delivery 

Out-of-Town  Newspapers  Exclusively 


Get  his  ad  on  the  street  h 


Your  profits  come  from  advertising.  That’s 
why  the  first  essential  of  your  paper’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  pleasing  the  advertiser.  And  for  that, 
get  his  ad  in  the  earliest  possible  edition — get 
it  on  the  street  first. 

Of  course  he  considers  other  factors:  circula¬ 
tion,  prestige,  reader  interest,  lineage — all  of 
which  depend  to  a  marked  degree  on  getting 
later  news  in  each  edition. 

C-H  Equipment  helps  do  this  by  speeding 
up  your  plant — cutting  down  the  possibilities 
of  mishaps.  You  can  push  the  “dead  line’’  back 
and  be  sure  of  getting  out  on  time. 

C-H  Press  Control  and  Press  Drives  eliminate 
delays  when  seconds  count.  Presses  are  acceler¬ 
ated  smoothly,  quickly,  safely,  and  your  motors 
are  protected  by  a  superhuman  watchfulness 
which  never  bungles. 

As  the  papers  leave  the  presses,  C-H  Dispatch 
Conveyors  continue  the  pace,  whisking  the  sheets 
away  in  a  steady  stream — around  any  corner — 
to  any  part  of  the  plant,  no  matter  how  it  is  laid 
out.  No  fly -boys,  no  clutter,  not  a  second  lost. 

The  achievement  of  over  yy  years  experience,  C-H  Press  Equip¬ 
ment  assures  efficiency  and  reliability  which  speed  up  any 
plant — cut  costs.  Shall  we  mail  you  complete  information? 

The  CUTLER-HAMMER  Mfg.  Co. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 
1223  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Control  Equipment  GTod  Electric  Motors  Deserve 


C-H  Press  Drives 

A  typical  C-H  Double  Motor 
Press  Drive  equipped  with  a 
C-H  Type  R-M  Magnetic 
Brake.  Smooth,  jerkless  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping  are  guar¬ 
anteed  by  C-H  Design  and 
construction. 


C-H  Dispatch  Conveyor  and 
C-H  Press  Control  serving  hi 
the  plant  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Slilwaukee,  Wis, 
Circulation  approximately 
160,000. 


CUTLER  UAMMER 
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FORTY  YEARS  UNDER  THE 
COMMODORE’S  FLAG 


the  new  managing  editor.  The  city  de-  Then  I  told  them  for  the  good  of  their  transmission,  deems  it  best  to  await  con-  ] 
partment  received  the  first  visit  of  the  souls  and  the  Herald  many  truths  that  firmation.  “That,”  I  remarked  before 
latest  crowned  head  bent  on  reform  whose  surprised  them.  Outstanding  was  that  going  home  in  the  dark  in  more  ways 
rise  to  power  had  not  yet  been  noised  its  two  wings,  the  news  and  editorial,  did  than  one,  “will  let  me  speak  for  myself, 
(Continued  from  page  64)  I  about.  Jimmv  Tubev,  acting  city  editor  not  flap  together  and  that  the  editors  save  you  from  a  wigging,  and  give  the 
>  6  I  Sundays,  was  on  his  dais  with  the  air  were  the  cause  of  it.  Too  often  they  Commodore  chance  to  reverse  himself 

,  u  the  Irish  schoolmaster  who  wanted  wrote  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  gracefully  if  he  has  changed  his  mind 

The  Commodore  knows  hed  fire  me  be-  nothing  but  silence  and  little  of  that.  Jim  subject  on  which  they  sought  to  en-  in  the  meantime.  See  you  tomorrow.” 
fore  that.  Then  how  could  I  go  back  ^  when  reporting,  over  lighten  the  public.  They  even  twisted  It  was  Chambers  I  saw.  He  sat  at 

doing  Chinese  suicides,  dog  fights,  slum  in  authority,  for  which  he  had  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  news  proofs  his  desk  grinning.  “I  expected  you’d  be 

murders,  and  crooked  fires  on  some  uncommon  respect,  and  loved  to  exert,  from  w'hich  most  of  the  modifying  facts  in,”  he  chuckled.  “You  and  the  Doctor 

paper  to  be  known  as  the  man  who  had  room  was  like  a  convict’s  chapel,  already  had  been  cut  for  space.  They  tried  to  steal  my  job  away  from  me  over 

been  managing  editor  of  the  New'  lork  Several  men  writing  were  quiet  as  never  thought  of  sending  for  the  man  Sunday,  did  you?  You  common  re- 

Herald?  Neither  the  Herald  nor  1  church  mice.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  who  wrote  the  story  to  get  his  angle  on  porter,  read  that  from  the  Chief,  re- 

would  like  that.  It  would  be  nuts  for  glad  of  any  promotion.  I  laid  my  it.  The  result  often  got  the  most  ac-  ceived  this  morning,  and  behave  your- 

the  Sun,  Times,  Tribune  or  »Vorld  to  hand  on  Steve  Herbert’s  shoulder  and  curate  reporter  into  trouble  or  made  the  self.”  He  handed  me  a  cablegram  ad- 

hear  of  this  freak  of  Bennett.  loudly  demanded  what  he  was  doing.  His  paper  ridiculous.  One  of  the  instances  dressed  to  himself  as  managing  editor, 

play  horse  with  the  Comm^ore  and  this  rgpiy  was  a  muttered  profane  comment  cited  was  the  sad  case  of  Harry  O’Con-  which  ran, 

time  make  him  thoroughly  and  truly  condition  and  consignment  farther  nor.  “Have  2015  take  No.  1147  place  I  r 

ridiculous.  For  his  own  sake  and  the  ^own  than  the  editorial  room.  These  in-  Sent  to  write  up  the  inaugural  ball  of  B.” 

Herald’s  which  I  have  the  more  at  heart,  suits  were  duplicated  by  my  buddy,  Jim  Bricklayers’  Union  No.  1001  in  the  Bow-  'j  ^  .  .  -r  ,  , 

they  must  never  hear  that  he  actually  Corrigan,  the  day  man  at  Headquarters,  ery,  O’Connor  was  treated  like  a  prince,  massed  between  Bennett 

made  its  snake  reporter  managing  editor,  was  working  at  a  sermon  for  extra  His  report  of  that  social  function,  the  t  thono-ht  nf  the  veriheat' 

“Pardon  me.”  spoke  the  Doctor  softly  pay.  Old  Guard  or  patronesses  of  the  Patri-  EWorwSrs  smded  and  'h 

“What  you  say  is  very  creditable,  but  I  “Stop  it,”  I  thundered.  “The  Herald  archs’  Ball  might  have  envied.  But  an  chambers  the  Doctor  and  mv^if 

have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bennets  is  running  too  many  sermons.  I  don’t  ap-  editor  comment^  on  it.  He  made  sport  rpsourcefiil  ^pni’iie  u-,a 

judgment  of  men.  He  rarely  makes  a  prove  of  it.  No  paper  should  try  to  of  Mrs.  McGinnis’  toilette,  derided  Pat  .--t,  hannv  anH  ckr,„i/i  *■ 

mistake,  and  knowing  you,  he  atone  for  six  days  playing  up  of  rotten  Dugan’s  dress  suit  and  his  dancing.  In  himcpif  hpcnmp  th- 

“That’s  the  trouble,”  I  broke  in  again,  divorce  trials,  slush  and  scandals  by  print-  fact,  he  made  a  joke  of  a  very  brilliant  legislative  and  State  nolitical  cr^rrec!^  j 
“He  doesn’t  know  me  at  all  except  that  ing  a  back  page  of  sermons  every  Mon-  East  Side  social  affair  of  much  conse-  Ueen  mv  dr^m^  and 

I’m  the  callow  youth  he  made  use  of  to  day  morning.  Throw  them  out,  or  cut  quence.  The  world  soon  forgot  that  ball,  knew  it  ^  ^  auibers 

wig  Mr.  Dana.  He  had  thought  of  me  ’em  down,  boil  the  stuffing  out  of  them,  but  the  East  Side  treasured  its  memory  c- 

in  that  connection,  and  that’s  why  I’m  you  money  changers  in  the  temple.  Don’t  and  remembered  the  Herald.  ■  at  Albany  and  about  as  many 

picked  out  to  ^  the  goat  a^in.  The  let  me  see - ”  A.  year  later  O’Connor  was  sent  to  1^/  '^'ashington 

way  I  figure  this  thing  out  is  that  Cham-  “Alvord,”  Tubey  shouted,  pounding  his  write  an  equally  fine  story  of  the  first  supped  on  the  pole  of  precarious 

bers,  pleading  his  great  worth  to  the  bell,  “let  the  men  alone.  Write  your  anniversary  dance  given  by  the  same  or-  According  to  the 

paper,  asked  for  a  big  raise  m  salary,  stuff  if  you’ve  got  any  and  keep  quiet  or  ganization.  He  soon  was  aware  that  he  /  oecame  a  mutineer,  and 

Mr.  Bennett  refused  it.  Chambers  per-  leave  the  room.”  was  not  welcome.  Messrs.  McGinnis  and  Herald  forever 

sisted  and  sort  of  made  out  that  the  “That  will  do,  sir,  if  you  are  the  city  Duban,  the  floor  committee,  spotted  him  the  presenta- 

Herald  couldn’t  get  along  wrthout  him.  editor,”  was  the  cool  response  given  in  cold,  so  Dugan  told  him.  With  heads  .-.u  _  order  to  estab- 

That’s  one  of  the  things  the  Commodore  Commodore’s  best  manner.  It  had  aback,  chins  to  the  fore  and  a  glare  in  t  i,,!  oing  paper  in  the  national 

won’t  stand  for.  He  told  me  so  himself  immediate  effect  in  this  office  of  light-  their  eyes  they  pointed  to  the  door  and  conpatulation 

when  I  wrote  him  once  for  an  increase.  turn-overs.  “Kindly  remember  that  said,  “Git  to  hell  out  of  here.”  ^  r  explosion  that 

He  said  he  was  the  only  indispensable  that  is  not  the  way  for  an  editor  to  speak  The  reporter  expostulating,  McGinnis  Hell  Gate  ^ 
member  of  the  HerMd  staff,  ^^d  he  was  ^  gentleman  on  the  Herald.  I  will  dug  up  a  cherished  much-creased  and  into  his  offire  an/t  h  ‘ 
undeniably  right.  To  show  Chambers  go,  but  I  wish  to  see  you  tomorrow.”  soiled  clipping  from  the  editorial  page  office  and  burst  out  with : 

how  little  the  managing  editor  anumns  Tubey’s  bewilderment,  the  men’s  puz-  of  the  Herald.  He  shook  it  under  .  no  right  to  resign;  no  right 

to  in  his  estimation  he  picks  out  e  a  -  faces  in  which  was  apparent  the  O’Connor’s  nose  with  a  fist  back  of  it.  ®  lea\e  the  Herald.  Its  mutiny,  I  tell 

baked  reporter  he  sent  to  see  Mr  uam  a  new  city  editor  might  be  wan-  “Read  that,  you  scut.  You  were  here  aboard  a 

to  take  over  the  job.  As  my  ncM  -  around  made  me  dive  for  an  ante-  that  night  last  year.  I  saw  you  myself,  taught  you  all  you  know, 

spector  Byrnes  says,  that 's  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  to  keep  a  Herald  reporter,  and  we  did  you  fine  when  you  are  beginning  to  be  of 

It.  I  ve  thought  it  ^It  uncontrollable  glee  from  spoiling  the  il-  and  you  wrote  that.  I  cut  it  out  of  your  propose  to  desert 

you  can  cable  Mr.  Bennett  that  No.  2015  solicitious  ^rrigan  fol-  paper.  Git.”  '"e  and  the  ship.” 

w^  take  the  managing  e  i  ore  ip.  lowed  with  an  offer  to  take  me  home  or  O’Connor  tried  hard  to  explain  the  dif-  “Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bennett,”  I  inter- 

But  my  dear  toy,  exclaim^  tne  advisably  to  the  Astor  House  just  across  ference  between  the  functions  of  an  ed-  rupted.  “I  came  aboard  over  the  fore- 

tor,  shocked  to  the  center.  a  is  i  street.  itor  and  reporter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  ^tid  not  through  the  cabin  port” 

Bennetts  order;  you  cant  reluse  to  o  y  right,  Jim,”  I  gasped  in  laugh-  was  fired  down  the  stairs  to  the  street.  "leant  that  I  had  won  a  place  on 

o  TM  it  tpn  vMrs  managing  editor.”  This  unvarnished  talc  had  a  good  effect  ''*’en  a  free  lance  by  a  good 

Why  not.  ^  r  “You  re  toiling  drunk,”  said  Jim.  on  those  now  tolerant  editors.  From  of  reporting  that  attracted  his  at- 

hence,  but  TOt  n^.  ^"Tprs  I  “Tubey’s  hot-footed  it  downstairs  to  re-  others  they  caught  the  moral  as  was  ‘^rn’O"  and  owed  my  appointment  to  no 

tosal  to  jderTld  I’ll  hell  in  the  city  proven  in  closer  team-work  which  re-  other  aid  or  influence.” 

know,  ends  a  man  on  the  Herald.  ^oom.  What  started  you?”  suited  between  the  two  deoartments.  It  was  natural  for  Mr.  BennPti  a  hn™ 


lien  uuic  eaui...  you sultcd  bctwecu  the  two  departments.  H  was  natural  for  Mr.  Bennett,  a  bom 

thr Chief'll- Ju‘‘might"^re  "him  atriily  .  '’^7  fxcited  Tubey,  most  out  of  They  thawed  out  a  little  in  spite  of  sharp  sailor  man,  to  drop  into  the  lingo  of  the 

reLo^  for  declining  this  too  great  ad-  hrefh,  broke  in  on  ^  ^oH^uy,  all  things  said  to  them  from  the  reporter’s  sea,  particularly  when  excited,  while 

vancement.  I  have  several,”  ato  I  rose  smiles,  glad  hand  extended  In  the  slang  side  of  newspaper  making.  They  were  talking  to  me.  It  was  after  an  ocean 

to  go  in  order  to  give  the  neighbors  in  of  the  day,  he  got  the  marble  heart.  He  larticularly  cordial  when  they  learned  tragedy  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  that 

a  ennarp  l^k  at  me  in  davliclit  ^  Probably  two,  for  one  that  the  morning’s  editorial  topics  were  ^  _ ,  '  jcrse>  coast  tnat 

?Wh  ^rnlexed  tto  D^tor  SeSd  uii-  gJo^ed  at  the  end  of  the  Doctor’s  to  be  left  to  them  and.  so  far  as  I  was  Commodore  ^ame  aware  that  he 

^■lil^!r*To^prant’mv  reauest  everlasting  cheroot,  which  was  as  long  but  concerned,  for  the  future.  ^  reporter  aboard  who  had  pulled 

"'“PranWlv”  he  resnondcd  slowlv  “I  editorials.  I  saw  not  Rut  the  Rev.  Hepworth,  being  a  '"^P^s  o"  ^  hooker.  The  story  of  it 

can’t  Xd  Mr.  BenLu  the  fact  of  your  hand,  spurned  the  owner  and  replied  preacher,  was  loathe  to  give  up  a  sin-  months  after,  although  he  did  not  know 
retolal  Whv  ddn’t  vou  cable  him  how  *?  congratulatory  phrases  that  preferment  ner.  He  labored  hard  for  another  hour,  me,  brought  a  cable  from  Paris  to  “Put 
^  feel  about  it  without  formally  ac-  fawning.  Every  de-  saying  he  must  cable  Mr.  Bennett  some-  the  man  who  wrote  up  the  Deal  Beach 

^ting?”  partment,  n^k  aene  and  subterranean  thing  but  just  couldn’t  tell  him  he  had  wreck  on  the  international  yacht  race” 

tcpuiiR.  1  _  .  „  fV,»  domain  of  that  great  establishment  was  not  carr  ed  out  his  orders  He  finallv  t.  i  j  i  ^  i 

Because  the  rep'y  must  go  through  the  areepted  the  suggestion  Sat  No  Sl5  ^  ^  °  s'*^PP‘"»  ^ 

reHousirofpSti^^^  me  in  charge  of  the  ^^TnTevery^c£"fnd\l  wo’jfwls  ^  (Continued  on  page  120) 

HU  order  was  ‘^rown  OUt  bodily.  It  was  a  risk  well 
But  think  a  moment.  His  oi^er  was  ^ 

for  me  to  have  vou  take  Mr.  diamocrs  .i^  a  n  j  t  t  ^  % 

j  1  j  i  u  Te.  M..  threats  were  recalled  when  heads  of  de- 

?«*’uxicZXrris’'j;  s»5.“ord « 

A  g^  laugh  kssened  the  tension,  but  shake-up  they’d  ever  known.  Several 
the  stance  was  not  over.  Failing  to  see 

ho,ir  tie  eolild  rarrv  out  tiis  nart  of  Ben-  fore  I  got  there. 


how  he  could  carry  out  his  part  of  Ben-  .  ,  ,  , 

nett’s  commands  he  reasoned  with  me  an-  The  nuts  and  wine  of  this  feast  of 

other  hour  or  so.  Unsuccessful  he  in-  revelry  and  delight  of  soul  were  enjoyed 
sisted  on  my  waiting  to  meet  the  other  af  ye  table  of  ye  editors.  Seven  of 
editorial  writers  summoned  to  a  special  fnese  very  serious,  depressed  gentlemen 
council.  This  was  to  consult  with  the  flanked  it  when  Doctor  Hepworth,  doing 
new  managing  editor,  whom  most  had  me  we  have  with  us  this  evening”  act, 
never  seen,  submit  the  subjects  of  the  disclosed  that  I  was  the  reporter  on 
morrow’s  comment,  and  learn  of  his  plans  whom  w.  Bennett  had  bestowed  the 
and  policies.  It  seemed  useless  to  fore-  distinguished^  honor  of  becoming  their 
gather  with  this  august  body,  but  there  managing  editor. 

might  be  some  fun  in  it.  There  were  “It  is  as  a  reporter  that  I  have  con- 

some  reporter’s  grievances  to  settle.  I  sented  to  meet  you,”  I  began  which  in- 

accepted  the  opportunity.  troduduction,  despite  my  choice  of  verbs 

In  the  meantime  other  chances  to  stand  seemed  to  make  a  hit.  The  editors  got 
the  whole  shop  on  its  head  occurred  to  over  their  droop,  sat  up  and  endured  me. 
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FORTY  YEARS  UNDER  THE 
COMMODORE’S  FLAG 


{Continued  from  page  118) 

ran  into  fair  weather  and  foul  when 
piped  to  the  Commodore’s  quarters. 

“And  you’ll  remember,’’  he  snapped 
back,  “that  you  made  your  way  aft  a 
damn  sight  sooner  than  your  abilities 
warranted.  I  shoved  you  aliead  too  fast, 
and  you’re  ungrateful — ^you’re  disloyal. 
I  don’t  mind  losing  an  editor.  I  can 
ship  all  I  want  in  any  port,  but  I  can’t 
pick  up  a  crew  of  good  reporters.  I  have 
to  train  them ;  they  cost  money.  But 
they  are  the  hands  that  count  on  a 
newspaper.  I  never  can  tell  when  I 
leave  ship  what  fool  thing  some  editor 
may  do.  They  never  know  how  to  meet 
an  emergency  and  give  me  more  worry 
than  all  other  hands  together.  I  tried 
at  the  start  to  get  rid  of  them  with  the 
thought  of  chucking  the  editorial  page 
entirely.  It’s  a  waste  of  news  space  and 
has  outlived  its  influence.  I  have  offered, 
if  the  other  New  York  papers  would 
agp'ee,  to  abolish  it,  but  they  refused,  be¬ 
cause,  they  said,  the  change  would  be  too 
radical.  I  may  drop  it  from  the  Herald 
anyway.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Struck  all  of  a  heap  by  the  turn  the 
reception  of  my  resignation  had  taken  it 
was  to  smile  at  this  irrelevant  question. 
The  preceding  reference  to  editorial  in¬ 
decision  in  a  crisis  recalled  a  recent  ex¬ 
perience  the  Chief  had  had  with  his  ed¬ 
itors.  In  spite  of  a  terrible  battle  they 
had  waged  at  his  command  against 
John  Kelly,  running  for  Comptroller  on 
the  city  ticket,  Kelly  swept  the  town.  At 
loss  as  to  what  explanation  the  Herald 
should  make  the  next  day  Mr.  Bennett 
was  cabled,  “What  shall  tomorrow’s 
leader  be  about?’’  “About  the  corn  crop 
in  Kansas,  you  confounded  idiots,’’  was 
the  answer. 

The  query  as  to  getting  rid  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  was  shot  out  with  the  crack 
of  a  rifle.  There  being  need  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  considering  that  which  had  been 
said  about  my  resignation,  it  was  ven¬ 
tured  that  the  Herald’s  lead  in  circula¬ 
tion,  due  to  its  news  columns,  proved  his 
contention.  In  spite  of  a  colorless  edi¬ 
torial  page  they  had  put  it  ahead  of  all 
rivals. 

“There  you  go,”  cried  the  Commodore. 
“You  admit  that  our  news  staff  is  vital, 
yet  you  want  to  desert  it.  Is  that  loy¬ 
alty?  My  test  is  devotion  to  me  under 
all  circumstances.  No  matter  what  I  do 
or  say  every  man  must  be  loyal.  There¬ 
fore,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  that  no  man 
can  leave  the  ship  against  my  orders  and 
get  back  again.  Understand  clearly  that 
no  man  can  resign  from  the  Herald.  If 
he  goes  that  way  it’s  mutiny  and  deser¬ 
tion.” 

“But,  Mr.  Bennett,”  he  was  reminded 
respectfully,  “the  Herald  is  not  the  navy 
nor  the  army.  One  doesn’t  enlist  for  a 
specified  time.  What  I  know  about 
newspaper  work  I  freely  acknowledge  I 
owe  to  the  opportunities  you  have  given 
me,  and  I’m  truly  grateful  for  these  and 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me  far  beyond 
my  deserts.  I  thought  you  would  be  glad 
to  hear  that,  thanks  to  your  training,  I 
was  about  to  start  out  for  n;3rself  and 
would  wish  me  good  luck.  I  am  sorry, 
too,  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  your  stand 
that  a  man  may  not  resign  from  civil 
employment.  As  a  free-born  American 
I  cannot  regard  my  resignation  as 
mutiny.  Surely  there’s  no  law  against 
it.” 

“There  is ;  it’s  my  law,”  rapped  out  the 
Commodore,  eyes  ablaze.  “My  law  on 
my  ship.  You’re  sailor  enough  to  know 
what  that  means.  No  man  who  has  left 
the  Herald  of  his  own  accord  ever  has 
been  taken  back  again  and  never  shall  be. 
Leave  it  and  you  leave  it  forever.  I 
may  take  back  a  man  whom  I’ve  dis¬ 
charged.  That  is  my  act — not  his.  But 
if  he  deserts  me  that’s  his  act,  and  he’s 
precisely  like  a  deserter  from  the  army 
or  navy  so  far  as  I’m  concerned;  I’m 
like  the  government  in  the  matter.  He 
can’t  enlist  again.  I  shall  give  strict  orders 
that  you  never  shall  be  employed  on  the 
Herald  in  any  capacity  or  for  any  pur¬ 
pose. 


"You  still  are  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  on  a  good  salary.  Within  a  year 
your  paper  will  fail  and  you'll  be  work¬ 
ing  for  $25  or  less  a  week.  You  can’t 
get  back  here ;  my  rule  never  is  broken. 
Your  resignation  is  not  accepted.” 

\\  ith  a  smile  and  manner  not  entirely 
hostile  but  with  no  handshake,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  suddenly  ended  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
terview  so  sharply  graven  on  my  memory 
that  more  than  thirty  years  have  not 
dulled  it.  There  were  others  similar  to 
come  as  characteristic  but  more  pleasant 
to  recall  in  casting  light  on  different 
phases  of  the  complex  nature  of  this 
strange  Neptunian  journalist. 

A  large  circulation  gained  in  two 
years  did  not  serve  to  weather  the  panic 
in  w'hich  Washington  banks  and  business 
houses  and  the  Evening  News  went 
down.  About  the  same  stretch  of  time 
passed  as  head  of  the  New  York  World 
Bureau  and  I  followed  a  favorite,  one 
time  chief  editor  of  the  Herald,  John 
Russell  Young,  appointed  Librarian  of 
Congress.  I  became  its  first  chief  clerk 
in  the  magnificent  building  with  the 
golden  dome  to  which  the  decaying 
priceless  deposits  were  removed  from 
chaos  in  the  crypts  of  the  Capitol.  But 
a  government  job  is  not  for  a  newspaper 
man  unless  he’s  a  “sit-down”  by  nature. 
I  stood  it  for  six  years,  every  day  filled 
with  homesickness  for  life  on  the  Her¬ 
ald.  Now  and  then  I  wondered  if  the 
Commodore  still  was  angry  clean  through 
or  thought  occasionally  of  the  proscribed 
deserter.  To  test  this  I  sent  the  Herald 
a  fairly  good  news  beat,  but  it  back-fired 
most  discouragingly.  John  O’Donnell, 
Chambers’  successor,  wrote  of  the  pain  it 
caused  him  to  return  the  story,  but  that 
he  had  a  good  job  and  wanted  to  keep  it. 
Mr.  Bennett  had  told  him  that  not  a  line 
of  mine  should  be  used  in  the  Herald  nor 
my  name  or  newspaper  mentioned. 

There  may  be  people  who  flout  the 
study  of  Latin,  but  such  never  have  been 
in  the  forlorn  position  I  found  myself. 
As  Herald  nostalgia  increased  the  heel 
of  Achilles  came  to  mind.  There  must 
be  one  tender  tendon  in  the  Commodore’s 
make-up  just  like  it.  Thought  revealed 
it  as  possibly  his  passion  for  a  “great 
big”  news  scoop  that  would  set  the  whole 
world  talking ;  no  fairly  good  garden 
grown  beat  would  do.  Such  rarely  were 
come  by  in  these  days  of  highly  com¬ 
petent  Washington  correspondents,  keen, 
tireless  and  many.  Hope  faded,  the  doom 
of  the  swivel-chair  seemed  certain.  Just 
then  something  happened. 

Senator  John  Taylor  Morgan,  that  fine 
old  Roman  of  the  upper  house,  returned 
from  Alabama,  for  most  of  his  life¬ 
time  being  a  Democratic  leader  therein, 
camped  on  President  Roosevelt’s  trail 
and  schemed  for  his  scalp.  The  Senator 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  man¬ 
ner  of  building  the  Panama  Canal. 
Evidence  enough  to  start  something  had 
come  to  him  from  the  isthmus  reporting 
scandalous  things,  outrageous  extrava¬ 
gance,  waste,  all  kinds  of  official  wrong¬ 
doing.  The  country  would  be  astounded 
to  Imow  the  half  of  it ;  it  must  be 
saved  from  the  malodorous  failure  suf¬ 
fered  by  France  through  the  collapse  of 
the  famous  De  Lesseps.  The  only  way 
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was  to  have  the  whole  matter  laid  bare  at 
the  beginning  by  the  probing  of  a  Senate 
committee  of  investigation  sent  to  the 
canal  zone.  Then  let  President  Roose¬ 
velt  defend  his  abandonment  of  the 
Nicara^an  route  and  his  extreme  in¬ 
terest  in  the  canal  project.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  party  colleagues  were  a  unit  for 
this  and  enough  anti-Roosevelt  repub¬ 
lican  Senators  had  agreed  to  vote  with 
them  to  put  through  a  competent  resolu¬ 
tion  by  a  good  margin.  It  had  been 
arranged  to  adopt  it  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  could  prepare  a  speech  review¬ 
ing  the  whole  subject  for  delivery  when 
he  introduced  it. 

All  this  and  more  Senator  Morgan 
jubilantly  informed  me  when  he  called 
at  the  Chief  Qerk’s  office  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  seeking  data  for  his  oration, 
which  was  to  cover  the  history  of 
Roosevelt’s  canal  schemes,  as  he  termed 
them,  including  the  suspicious  inception 
of  the  Panamanian  revolution  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  made  with 
Colombia  with  a  heavy  penalty  impend¬ 
ing. 

Here  was  a  whale  of  a  news  scoop  of 
universal  importance.  But  there  seeced 
no  way  an  employe  of  Congress  might 
give  it  publication  nor  a  newspaper  man 
make  use  of  it.  The  one  was  bound  by 
his  official  position  and  the  other  by 
his  code — the  information  had  been  con¬ 
fidentially  imparted.  Morgan’s  name 
could  not  be  divulged  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  although  it  was  vital  to  the 
news  value  of  the  story.  Its  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  lever  to  move  the  Comm^ore 
at  first  seemed  unavoidable;  then  the 
mists  cleared. 

Almost  before  the  Senator  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  carload  of  books,  speeches,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  papers  devoted  to  his  subject, 
the  cable  was  carrying  a  foxy  message 
to  “Bennett,  Paris.”  It  recited  Senator 
Morgan’s  intention  with  no  mention  of 
him  as  sponsor.  He  merely  became  “On 
the  highest  authority”  which  was  vouched 
for.  To  ask  or  to  hint  for  the  plum 
I  was  after  never  would  get  it.  There¬ 


fore  it  was  stragetically  suggested  that 
the  Herald  send  a  man  to  Panama  and 
on  his  correspondence  revealing  condi¬ 
tions  to  call  for  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  sure  to  follow, 
apparently  brought  about  by  the  Herald’i 
demand. 

Three  cablegrams  quickly  were  ex¬ 
changed  beneath  the  rolling  sea.  The 
first  read :  “What  will  you  go  to  Panama 
for?  Bennett.”  The  second  replied, 
“Five  thousand  dollars  and  expenses.’’ 
And  the  last  commanded,  “Go  over  lo 
New  York  and  make  your  arrange¬ 
ments.” 

The  next  time  the  Commodore  was 
heard  from  was  in  Colon  a  year  later. 
It  showed  his  uncanny  knowledge  of 
the  spot  in  the  world  where  hell  was 
a  simmering.  My  orders  were,  “Go  to 
Caracas”;  just  that  and  nothing  more; 
no  reasons,  no  instructions.  That  was 
the  way  of  him.  It  was  up  to  the  cor¬ 
respondent  to  know  or  find  out  why  he 
was  sent  anywhere.  Bennett  held  that 
if  he  failed  to  do  so  he  was  not  a  fit 
correspondent  for  the  Herald.  So  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  learn  from  New 
York  or  Rio,  Venezuela  for  the  moment 
was  quiescent.  Caracas,  its  volcanic 
capital  well  called  “The  little  Paris  of 
America,”  had  tired  of  revolutions  and 
turned  to  bailies,  fiestas  and  bull  and 
cock  fights.  My  mission  seemed  in¬ 
scrutable.  A  month’s  feeling  of  the 
public  pulse  showed  that  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  hatching  and  soon  Dictator 
Castro  was  in  hot  water  and  the  Herald 
had  the  first  news  of  it. 

{To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


ENTERTAIN  BURNHAM 

Four  hundred  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Journalists  entertained  Viscount  Bum- 
ham  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Savoy, 
London,  April  25,  following  the  severance 
of  his  long  connection  with  Fleet  Street 
by  the  sale  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  to  Berry  brothers.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  clock  by  Lord  Riddell. 


Not  Bad  for  a  County  Just 
Recently  Out  of  the 
Pine  Stump  Stage 

Douglas  County,  most  northeasterly  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  counties  and  until  recently  the  center  of  the 
pine  logging  industry  of  the  middle  west,  has 
developed  into  a  fast-growing  dairy  county. 

The  Twin  Ports  Cooperative  Creamery  Associa¬ 
tion  located  in  Superior,  with  a  membership  of 
over  700  farmers,  is  turning  out  more  than  1000 
pounds  of  butter  a  day. 

Over  a  million  dollars  was  paid  to  farmers  for 
their  dairy  products  during  1927  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

An  $80,000.00  milk  powder  plant  is  now  under 
construction.  This  is  the  third  new  building  to 
be  built  due  to  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

Superior  is  the  only  city  in  Douglas  County  and 
the  SUPERIOR  TELEGRAM  is  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  Superior  and  Northern  Wisconsin. 
Members  of  the  Twin  Ports  Cooperative  Cream¬ 
ery  Association  are  among  the  many  daily 
readers  of  the  Telegram. 

THE  SUPERIOR  TELEGRAM 


Superior,  Wisconsin 


E.  M.  BURKE,  Inc. 

Representatives 
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“KOHLER  MAGAZINE  REELS  FOR  GREATER  PRODUCTION” 


The  order  for 

KOHLER  MAGAZINE  REELS 

to  feed  the  new  presses  of 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

was  the  largest  ever  placed  at  one  time 


KOHLER  BROTHERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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The  Duplex 

Super-Units  for  Super-Speeds 

Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA.,  SUN 

(Another  to  us  from  the  owner) 

"1  «end  you  herewith  check  in  full  for  the  Super  Duty 
Duplex  lately  installed  here.  I  know  of  no  tincerer  way 
of  expressing  complete  satisfaction. 

“From  the  very  outset  the  Duplex  demonstrated  itself 
a  fine  printing  mechanism  and  justifies  the  originsd  judg¬ 
ment  upon  which  we  made  our  purchase.  Our  force  are 
enthusiastic  helievers  that  the  Duplex  is  'the  best.’  ’’ 


AKRON,  OHIO,  BEACON-JOURNAL  ! 

(By  a  visiting  pressman)  ^ 

“This  Duplex  layout  is  a  nice  job  in  Akron.  My  pub¬ 
lisher  took  me  over  in  his  car  yesterday  after  we  were 
through  and  saw  them  run  the  football  extra.  They 
opened  up  so  as  to  get  on  the  street  quick  and  Duplexes 
do  run  fine  at  a  speed  which  the  pressman  told  ns  was 
36,000  per  hour.”  1 


STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 


(An  owner's  volunteered  comment  to  us) 

“After  several  months’  use  of  the  new  Super  Duty  Duplex 
Octuple  purchased  from  you,  we  have  found  it  to  be 
everything  you  churned  for  it. 

“Before  placing  our  order  with  you  we  made  a  rather 
thorough  inspection  of  the  newspaper  presses  of  ALL 
manufacturers  and  it  was  our  opinion  that  we  were  msJc- 
ing  the  best  press  buy  when  we  bought  your  equipment. 

“Operation  of  the  press  from  the  very  start  has  been 
perfectly  smooth  and  production  entirely  satisfactory. 

"We  will  be  glad  to  add  our  word  of  praise  to  the  very 
many  others  we  have  heard  in  our  travels  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Organisation  and  can  honestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  recommend  the  equipment  we  have  WITHOUT 
ANY  RESERVATION.’’ 


WATERLOO  COURIER 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

(Personal  comment  by  a  head  pressman  to  a 
friend  ) 

“Am  sending  yesterday’s  paper  run  at  36,000.  The  press 
is  running  fine.  This  job  was  handled  the  most  careful 
of  any  erecting  job  that  1  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  and  that  has  been  five.’’ 


BOSTON  POST 

(What  a  mechanical  superintendent  says  after  a 
yearns  use) 

“It  may  interest  you  to  learn  as  to  how  the  Duplex  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press  is  running  that  you  built  for  the  Boston 
Post,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  year 
at  this  date.  It  has  performed  in  good  shape,  handling 
all  runs  with  no  trouble  whatever,  no  breaks  occurring 
on  the  cylinders  unless  a  bad  spot  in  the  web  came  along. 
The  extra  heavy  construction  throughout  means  a  per¬ 
fect  steadiness  to  the  press,  there  being  no  vibration 
whatever.  All  studs  being  eliminated  is  a  real  good 
feature.  The  ink  feed  and  distribution  arrangement 
allows  one  to  get  a  good  color  and  adjusted  quickly. 
The  folders  handle  the  product  finely  and  have  run  up 
to  40,000  per  hour  on  a  collected  sheet  without  any 
trouble.  We  are  running  along  every  day  with  no  hold¬ 
up  for  adjustments  or  any  other  trouble.’’ 


NEW  YORK  WORLD  I 

(T elegrcan  from  the  business  office  to  a  recent  in-  ^ 
quiring  publisher)  I 

“We  are  one  hundred  per  cent  favorable  to  Duplex  Unit  j 
Type  of  Press.  Started  to  re-equip  the  plant  three  yesurs 
ago  and  have  been  adding  units  regularly  ever  since.  \ 

Their  construction  a  one  substantial,  thoroughly  depend¬ 
able  under  high  speed  conditions,  and  their  service  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.’’ 

_ I 


Let  U8  show  you  why  these  satisfying  results  in  day-by-day  operation.  VISIT  THE  PLANTS — 

VISIT  OUR  WORKS.  Get  the  FACTS  for  yourself. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,  Michigsui 


Times  Building 
NEW  YORK 


De  Young  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  Chicago  Temple  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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The  Duplex  Tubular 

It  Doubles  the  Product 


Full  Speed 
with  Single  Plates 

The  DUPLEX  “TUBULAR” 

will  give  twice  the  product  of 
any  other  type  of  press  from 
the  same  number  of  plates  and 
at  the  same  running  speed — 
and,  any  even  number  of  pages 
— No  exceptions! — 2,  4,  6,  8, 
TM2,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48,  etc. — ^Whatever 
product  is  desired. 

TUBULAR  UNIT  construction 
allows  addition  of  capacity  from 
time  to  time,  as  desired,  to  any  in¬ 
stallation,  by  four-page  units,  or 
eight-page  units  if  preferred. 

TUBULAR  UNIT  design  permits 
adaptation  to  multiple  color  work  at 
any  time  at  a  very  minimum  expense 
and  saves  the  cost  of  a  special  color 
press. 

The  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  for  these 
advantages  and  many  others,  has 
supplanted  in  its  field  every  other 
type  of  press. 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 


THE  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS  j 

i  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS  | 

I  April  17,  1928  ! 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  ' 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Gentlemen: 

On  August  28th,  1926,  we  started  operation  of  our  “twinned”  24-page  ' 
I  tubulars.  During  this  time  we  have  scrutinized  their  daily  operation 
very  closely  and  the  results  attained  have  more  than  met  our  expec¬ 
tations. 

When  we  purchased  the  Elgin  Daily  News  we  secured  their  24-page 
tubular  press  which  with  the  one  we  had,  just  like  it,  gave  us  these 
two  presses,  neither  one  of  which  was  large  enough  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  consolidated  papers.  The  question  then  arose  as  to 
the  best  method  to  pursue. 

We  were  advised  by  competitor  press  builders  to  “trade  them  in”  and 
get  a  larger  press  of  the  semi-cylindrical  type.  We  were,  in  the  be- 
I  ginning,  very  skeptical  about  the  proposition  of  building  these  two 
I  presses  together  and  running  them  as  one  unit  when  the  capacity 
greater  than  the  24-page  was  needed. 

As  you  know,  it  required  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  on  your  part  to 
convince  us  of  the  feasibility  of  the  “twinning”  proposition,  and  we  feel 
that  it  is  only  just  to  let  you  know  that  after  the  very  severe  test  that 
these  presses  (or  press  if  you  choose),  have  been  given  each  day,  that 
they  are  performing  our  task  in  a  very  perfect,  efficient  and  economical 
manner. 

We  feel  that  we  would  be  doing  your  company  an  injustice  if  we  did 
not  tell  you  after  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  that  we  are  highly 
pleased  with  every  phase  of  their  operation.  One  of  the  very  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  twinned  proposition  is  that  we  can  run  either  press  singly 
on  any  size  paper  up  to  24  pages,  or  run  them  together  as  a  single  unit 
for  anything  above  24  pages.  We  can  get  sextuple  production  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  2  to  48  pages,  the  2-page  multiple  all  the  way  up  effects  quite 
a  saving  in  paper. 

The  simplicity  of  operation  is  another  feature  that  makes  for  economy 
in  operation.  We  are  using  but  three  men  in  our  pressroom,  and  one  in 
our  stereotype  room,  and  they  find  plenty  of  time  to  look  after  all  the 
details  necessary  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  machinery. 

A  visit  to  our  plant  at  any  time  will  convince  anyone  not  only  of  the 
feasibility  of  your  building  two  tubulars  together,  but  will  demon¬ 
strate  also  the  flexibility  of  the  scheme  as  well  as  the  economical  opera¬ 
tion  of  same. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HERBERT  CLARK, 

HC/HP  SUPT.  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Times  Bldg. 
new  YORK 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

DeYoung  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  Chicago  Temple  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


TEXAS  MAKING  READY 
FOR  NEWS  WRITERS 


BIG  SPEECH  AUCTION 
WON  BY  N.  Y.  WORLD 

JUST  29  Words  in  First  Speech  of 
Henry  Ford. — Daily  News. 
London  Hears  Ford  Deliver  30- 
Word  Speech. — Herald  Tribune. 

Ford  Makes  Speech  of  Only  31 
Words. — Times. 

Ford  Gives  Speech  of  Only  32 
Words. — World. 

Come  on,  now,  gentlemen. 
Who'll  make  it  33?  Do  we  hear 
the  33?  33?  Well,  321/2?  •  •  • 
Sold,  to  The  New  York  World,  for 
32.— F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  World. 


Foster,  Houston  Press,  Reports  That 
New  Hotel  May  Be  Turned 
Over  Free  to  Cor¬ 
respondents 


RADIO  AND  PRESS  AT  A.  P. 
LUNCHEON 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


CITED  FOR  CONTEMPT 


Whatever  methods  used  to  condition  dry  mats  for  mold¬ 
ing  these  will  be  inefficient  unless  UNIFORM  SHRINK¬ 
AGE  is  obtained.  This  can  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  width  of  type  forms  and  printed  pages.  If  white 
margins  are  uneven  in  width  and  pages  fail  to  register  back 
to  back,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  method  employed  in 
conditioning  the  mats  is  at  fault. 

SATURATED  AIR  HUMIDIFICATION  offers  the 
ONLY  solution  to  this  problem.  Applying  water  or  steam 
directly  to  the  dry  mat  and  waiting  days  for  capillary  dis¬ 
tribution  of  moisture  does  not  constitute  true  humidifica¬ 
tion. 

The  FREY  patented  DRY  MAT  HUMIDOR  is  the 
original  and  only  apparatus  for  securing  real  saturated  air 
humidification  with  the  nearest  approach  to  UNIFORM 
SHRINKAGE  yet  obtained. 

Mr.  Publisher — Please  measure  the  page  width  and 
length  of  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  and  note  the 
uniformity  and  excellence  of  printing.  The  daily  use  of  a 
FREY  JUMBO  SIZE  DRY  MAT  HUMIDOR  and  Cer¬ 
tified  Dry  Mats  have  contributed  in  securing  these  results 
during  the  past  year. 

The  FREY  DRY  MAT  HUMIDORS  are 
HEATLESS  and  SELF-CONTAINED 

Prices: 

Standard  size,  holding  55  dry  mats . $100.00 

Jumbo  size,  holding  250  dry  mats .  300.00 

F.O.B.  INDIANAPOLIS 


W.  H.  Savory  Arranging  1928  Com¬ 
petition  and  Raising  Prize  Fund 

Walter  H.  Savory  of  the  Mergan- 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York,  is 
again  arranging  for  the  annual  golf 
tournament  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  21-23.  A  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  prizes  is  being  raised. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  in  super¬ 
vising  the  annual  golf  tournaments  of  the 
S.N.P.A.,  Mr.  Savonr  was  last  year 
elected  an  honorary  life  member. 


EDITORS  DISCUSS  ROADS 

Good  roads  was  the  principal  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  Missouri  Associated 
Dailies  in  convention  held  in  Kansas 
City,  April  16.  The  development  of  the 
state,  the  editors  agreed,  depends  on 
good  roads.  Missouri  is  considering  a 
^5,000,000  road  bond  issue. 


Net  Paid  Daily 
Circulation  for 
FEBRUARY 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1927 


The  BALTIMORE 

NEWS 


Gross  Circulation  Averages 


444,682 

385,965 


DAILY  POST 
SUNDAY  POST 


FREY 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


aJ.  FREMOIMT 

c/o  “THE  NEWS” 


ZaUT-BKITH  COMPAirr 
Special  RayraaantatlTa 
Onj^ar  Bnildinz,  MEW  TOBZ 
Trlbnaa  Tewtr,  Chicago 
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The  GRAPHIC’S  NEW  DRESS 

sets  style  for  new  standards  in  keeping 
with  reader  demands  of  a  changing  age! 


Introducing  STOP  PRESS  to  the  American  public 


The  graphic,  New  York’s  con¬ 
venient  size  evening  newspaper 
recently  adopted  a  new  style  of  front 
page  make-up  that  has  met  with  spon¬ 
taneous  reader  acceptance,  as  attested 
by  increasing  dealer  orders,  and  warm 
letters  of  praise. 

The  new  front  page  dress  of  The 
Graphic  is  simply  a  change  from  a 
page  entirely  pictorial  to  one  featuring 
several  news  stories,  with  correspond¬ 
ingly  smaller  picture  area. 

Pictures  tell  the  story !  The  Graphic 
will  continue  to  have  as  many  pictures 
as  formerly,  but  it  will  also  have  on 
the  front  page  live  news  stories — a 
NEWS  page  in  a  convenient  size 
newspaper ! 

In  this  distinctive  departure  from 
1,000  line  page  make-up.  The  Graphic 
at  this  time  introduces  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  the  Page  One  STOP 
PRESS  box,  with  last  minute  news  of 
world-wide  and  local  events. 

The  Graphic’s  new  dress  will  give 


the  homeward  bound  reader  all  the 
big  news  stories  that  have  broken 
since  morning,  right  on  the  front  page. 
What  this  means  to  the  struggling 
thousands  in  packed  subways  and 
elevated  trains  is  obvious. 

Picture  pages  will  continue  to  be 
drawing  cards,  particularly  in  the 
morning  when  readers  want  eye-open¬ 
ers  and  the  stimulus  of  pictures.  But 
when  the  close  of  day  approaches, 
people  homeward  bound  want  to  read 
the  day’s  latest  news. 

By  giving  news  stories  on  page  one 
of  its  convenient,  easy  to  handle,  small 
page.  The  Graphic  is  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  new  reader  age,  and  it 
is  advancing  nearer  the  time  when  the 
1,000  line  page  will  be  the  standard 
size  newspaper  page. 

Today’s  standard  size  newspapers, 
bulky  and  inconvenient,  difficult  to 
read  under  present  inadequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  have  little  more 
than  half  of  New  York’s  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation. 

l^W  VORK 


The  three  convenient  size  news¬ 
papers  have  43%  of  Manhattan’s  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation — 1,853,854 
of  the  4,761,423  daily  total  of  twelve 
newspapers,  morning  and  evening. 
And  nine  years  ago  the  1,000  line  page 
newspaper  was  non-existent  in  New 
York.  They  are  fast  attaining  the 
dominance  that  will  rank  them  as  the 
standard  size  page  newspapers. 

•  New  York’s  only  convenient  size 
evening  newspaper.  The  Graphic,  has 
been  making  consistent  strides  in  the 
three  and  a  half  years  of  its  existence. 
In  the  face  of  aggressive  opposition 
from  standard  size  evening  newspapers 
it  has  been  climbing  steadily  and  is 
now  in  second  place,  a  no  mean 
accomplishment  in  three  and  a  half 
years ! 

The  Graphic  has  carved  a  place  for 
itself  in  New  York’s  evening  news¬ 
paper  field.  It  is  a  force  in  New  York, 
editorially  and  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Its  influence  continues  to 
spread. 


Evening  Graphic 


Chas.  H.  Shattuck, 
Western  Manager 
Macfadden  Publications, 

ISA  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


W.  I.  Englehart, 

General  Advertising  Manager, 
3S0  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


J.  M.  Grassick. 

Western  Manager, 
Evening  Graphic 
1S8  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Six  Months  daily  average  March  31,  1928 — 297,584;  Three  months,  ending  March  31,  1928 — 326,658 — still  going  VP! 
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CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  COMPANY  ENDS 
AGREEMENT  MADE  WITH  HEARST 


Reported  Action  Follows  Frank  Discussion  of  Matter  Between 
Company  OfRcials  and  Publishers  in  New  York, 

April  20 — Threatened  Law  Suit  Rumored 


N'  agreement  between  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Ilearst  Xewspa^rs  granting  the  latter 
group  preferential  rates  for  newsprint, 
was  this  week  reported  ended  effective 
May  1.  While  declining  to  disclose  the 
source  of  their  information,  publishers  at¬ 
tending  the  A.N.P.A.  convention  informed 
Editor  &  Pubusher  that  they  had  heard 
on  highest  authority  the  deal  had  been 
terminated. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  declined  to  contirm  or  deny 
the  report. 

“I  refuse  to  be  interviewed  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  he  said  to  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
reporter. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  flatly  deni^  the 
reports.  He  would  make  no  statement, 
however. 

David  E.  Town,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
was  ill  at  his  home  and  unavailable  to 
questioners. 

Official  admission  that  the  newsprint 
company  did  have  an  agreement  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers  was  made  by  Mr. 
W'ise  at  a  meeting  of  publishers  at  the 
Union  League  Oub  last  Friday,  April  20. 

Answering  questions  put  to  him  by  his 
publisher  guests,  Mr.  Wise  said  that  the 
Hearst  papers  were  receiving  newsprint 
at  a  rate  about  $5  a  ton  less  than  their 
competitors.  He  said  the  Hearst  annual 
tonnage  supplied  by  his  firm  amounted  to 
about  375,000  tons.  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  previous  issues  has  published  reports 
of  the  deal  with  Hearst,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  official  confirmation  has  been 
obtained. 

Mr.  Wise  had  invited  the  publishers  to 
his  luncheon  in  order  to  afford  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  frank  discussion  of  the  newsprint 
situation.  If  he  really  wanted  frankness, 
lie  got  it,  according  to  publishers  who 
were  present. 

The  meeting  was  opened  very  inform¬ 
ally  by  Mr.  Wise.  He  reminded  them 
that  he  was  only  recently  made  president 
of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  and 
said  that  he  desired  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  newspaper  publishers.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Canadian  Newsprint 
Company  was  formed  about  a  year  ago 
"to  stabilize  the  newsprint  market.” 

Big  mills,  representing  big  financial  in¬ 
vestments,  were  involved  in  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  which  he  said  was  necessitated  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  “certain  irrespon¬ 
sible  mills  were  cutting  their  prices  and 
making  preferential  contracts.” 

Then  he  mentioned  the  deal  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers  into  which  it  is  said 
the  Canadian  Newsprint  Company  en¬ 
tered  last  fall  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  become  effective  Jan.  1  of  this  year. 

When  he  referred  to  the  Hearst  deal, 
Mr.  Wise  put  responsibility  for  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  W.  N.  Hurlbut.  who 
was  his  predecessor  as  president,  and  is 
now  a  director  of  the  Canadian  News¬ 
print  Company.  He  didn’t  admit  a  con¬ 
tract  existed,  but  did  say  that  his  com¬ 
pany  started  furnishing  Hearst  papers 
with  newsprint  at  the  ^  a  ton  preferen¬ 
tial  rate  the  first  of  this  year,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  this  by  calling  it  “spot  tonnage.” 

The  publishers  present  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  unanimously  opposed  to  this 
deal.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  which 
last  for  three  hours,  beginning  at  2.30 
in  the  afternoon,  Alexander  Smith  of  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Company,  said  that 
the  fact  that  such  ill  feeling  toward  them 
was  apparent  among  publishers  was  a 
“serious  indictment  of  our  relationships 
with  our  customers.” 

Newsprint  officials  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  included  J.  H.  Grundy,  George  Mead. 
T.  T.  Waller,  R.  T.  Houk,  Jr.,  and  E. 
L.  Crooker. 

Publishers  present  included:  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager  of  the  Nezv 


York  Herald  Tribune;  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  Richmond  Xetvs-Leader ;  Harold 
Hall,  business  manager,  Nerv  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram;  George  M.  Rogers,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Harry  Grant,  Mil- 
ivaukce  Journal;  M.  F.  Hanson,  of  the 
Paul  Block  newspapers ;  E.  Lansing  Ray, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  Nc7v  York  Stui;  S.  E.  Thoma¬ 
son,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tributve  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  A.N.P.A.  paper  committee; 
W.  W.  Hawkins,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


TELLS  WHAT  PAPER 
MEANS  TO  READER 


Editor  of  California  Newspaper  Eulo¬ 
gizes  Small  City  Papers  as  Integ¬ 
ral  Psu-t  of  Average 
Citizen’s  Life 


An  editorial  explaining  the  small  city 
resident’s  preference  for  his  home  town 
paper  as  compared  to  the  big  metropolitan 
dailies  was  published  in  the  Santa  Rose 
(.Cal.)  Press  Democrat,  April  15,  by 
Ernest  L.  Finley,  editor  of  the  paper. 
The  editorial  set  forth  the  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  the  home  paper  holds  for  its  readers: 

Mr.  Finley  said  in  the  editorial : 

“Speaking  of  papers,  a  Santa  Rosan  re¬ 
marked  the  other  day  that  the  big  maga¬ 
zines  were  all  right  and  the  hundred-page 
Sunday  dailies  were  loud  enough,  but 
when  he  sat  down  in  the  living  room 
after  a  hard  day’s  work,  never  mind  the 
big  displays.  The  magazines  will  keep 
until  some  other  time— -just  hand  me  the 
home  paper.  I  am  not  following  the 
Russian  situation  nor  the  Chinese  puzzle 
very  closely  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn’t  tell  what  the  marines  are  down 
in  Nicaragua  for.  I  couldn’t  tell  what 
Congress  expects  to  do  next  week,  nor 
do  I  care  very  much,  but  I’m  interested 
in  my  own  town  and  community  and  I 
want  my  home  paper. 

“I  will  get  today's  events  and  tomorrow’s 
program  out  of  the  home  paper  and  that 
is  of  first  interest  to  me.  A  friend  and 
neighbor  died  yesterday  and  I  want  to 
read  what  the  home  papers  say  about 
him.  I  was  too  busy  to  get  down  to 
Murray’s  to  the  demonstration  of  deep 
plowing  and  I  want  to  read  about  it.  I 
have  been  at  home  all  day  and  lots  of 
things  have  happened  that  I  will  not 
know  anything  about  unless  I  glance  over 
the  home  paper. 

“The  home  paper  lets  me  know  how 
the  neighbors  are  getting  along  with 
their  pruning  and  budding,  their  plowing 
and  sowing.  It  will  let  me  know  about 
the  progressive  chap  who  is  trying  out  a 
new  kind  of  wheat,  and  keep  me  posted 
on  any  new  farm  methods  being  inaugu¬ 
rated.  I  read  about  my  children  and 
my  neighbor’s  children  and  know  what 
is  going  on  in  school.  I  know  what  the 
city  council  did  at  their  last  meeting; 
what  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
planning  for  the  next  year  and  what 
my  pastor  is  going  to  preach  about  next 
Sunday.  If  there  is  anything  nice  said 
about  any  of  my  family  or  myself  it  will 
be  in  the  home  paper.  Hand  me  the  home 
paper.” 


Keogh  Joins  Agency 

James  C.  Keogh,  former  merchandising 
service  manager  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
in  chai^  of  sales  of  the  'Woolf-Gurwit 
Advertising  Agency.  Mr.  Keogh  had 
been  associated  with  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  for  seven  years. 


OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

On  its  thirty-ninth  birthday  recently 
the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
moved  into  its  new  $40.(X)0  building.  The 
entire  building,  occupying  one-quarter  of 


MADRID  DAILY’S  NEW  PLANT 


Handsome  new  building  of  La  Prensa, 
Madrid,  which  is  just  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  which  will  be  formally 
opened  to  the  public  soon. 


a  city  block,  has  been  furnished  as  a 
modern  newspaper  plant.  May  5  has  been 
designated  as  “open  house”  day  when 
citizens  of  Vancouver  will  inspect  the 
plant. 


COLLEGE  PRESS  MEETS 

Prof.  Mott  Praises  Laboratory  Method 
of  Teaching  Journalism 

newspaper  laboratory  is  of  incal- 
culable  value  to  the  student  of  journalism, 
according  to  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  director 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism,  Iowa  City,  who  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  College 
Press  Association  April  20  at  the  ojjening 
of  the  two-day  meeting  of  that  b^y. 
Relationship  of  college  papers  to  the 
school  of  journalism,  graduate  training 
and  courses  in  print  shop  practice  are 
the  three  vital  problems  of  any  schod  he 
contended  in  support  of  his  theory.  He 
pointed  out  that  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  among  the  leading  schools  m 
journalism  in  the  country,  have  found 
such  a  laboratory  essential  to  training. 

At  the  final  meeting  Howard  Woodruff] 
Cornell,  was  elected  president ;  Paul  Beclg 
Iowa  Wesleyan,  vice  president;  and  Ralph 
\'eggenthaler,  Ames,  was  elected  president 
oi  the  business  manager’s  section  of  the 
organization. 


CAISSON  WORK  HNISHED 

.After  three  months  of  hard  labor,  the 
last  caisson  has  been  dug  for  the  new 
building  and  plaza  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  steel  girders  will  soon  be 
pointing  skyward.  By  January  of  next 
year  the  contractors  hope  to  install  the 
presses  in  the  new  building.  In  .April, 
according  to  present  plans,  the  Daily 
News  organization  will  start  to  move  in. 
and  by  May  1  those  who  have  rented 
space  in  the  building  will  move  into  their 
new  quarters. 
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COVER 
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SEYMOUR  OF  AKRON 
BEACON-JOURNAL  DIES 


FORMER  PUBUSHER  DIES 


Veteran  Circulation  Manager  and 
Treaturer  of  Ohio  Daily  Suc¬ 
cumbs  Following  Brief 
Illness 


Col.  W.  J.  Payne  at  One  Time  Owned 
Norfolk  and  Newport  News  Papers 


(N.  Y.)  Courier,  Cornell  University  a  Chinese  newspaper,  died  at  his  home  in 
Press  and  the  I  lion  (N.  Y.)  Citizen,  died  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  April  17.  He  also 
at  his  home  in  New  York  recently.  was  editor  of  a  Chinese  newspaper  in  San 

Mrs.  Sue  Read,  wife  of  Harry  Read,  Lrancisco. 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Erie  S.  D.\nforth,  55,  for  40  years 


..............  ^  ^  Lrehan  worked  on  the  old  Evening 

.  For  the  past  tjver.1  year,  he  had  been  'priSg"cl'Zy" 

eigagidi  bu  iL”  doling  St  rime  "  president  of  to  F"  nkli„  ffis»  P?b-  Lawrence  Irweu,  77,  former  member 

engaged  m  business  during  that  time.  Company.  In  1900  he  was  chosen  of  the  New  York  Times  staff  and  also  of 

president  of  the  national  printers  organi-  the  Montreal  Star,  died  recently  in  his 
zation.  He  learned  the  printing  trade  un-  home  in  Buffalo  _  where  he  had  resided 
der  his  father,  John  Hudson,  publisher  of  since  becoming  blind  four  years  ago.  In 

the  old  Anti-Slavery  Bugle  at  Salem.  O.  later  life  he  contributed  special  medical 


WILUAM  GEORGE  JORDAN 


Col.  William  Jefferson  Payne,  traction  American,  died  April  17  at  her  home  in  associated  with  the  Vermilion  (S.  D.) 

magnate  and  former  newspaper  publisher,  Beverly  Hills  a  few  days  following  the  Dakota  Republican  of  which  he  had  been 

and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  president  of  birth  of  a  daughter.  Her  husband  and  editor  in  recent  years,  died,  April  18, 

the  Richmond  chapter  of  the  Virginia  two  sons,  Harry,  Jr.  and  John,  and  the  after  a  brief  illness.  His  imcle.  E.  M. 

_  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  daughter  survive.  Willey,  who  reared  him,  bought  the  paper 

Last  rites  for  Horace  S  Seymour,  52,  devolution  died  recently  at  a  Richmond  Clarence  E.  Richter,  28,  advertising  as  the  young  man  became  older  made 
for  17  y2rs  circulation  manager  of  the  ^e  was  65  years  old.  salesman  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  his  8  “tn  a  partner  m  the  firm.  He  had  served 

Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal,  were  held  Besides  operating  gas  and  ice  plants  months-old-son,  Donald,  died  of  injuries  terms  as  clerk  of  the  court. 

Saturday,  April  21,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  and  having  large  oil  holdings,  he  former-  suffered  in  a  Milwaukee  automobile  acci-  Lawrence  W.  Grehan,  80,  retired 

Mr.  Seymour  died  at  the  City  Hospital  dent  recently.  Richter  formerly  resided  pressman  and  native  of  Ireland,  died  at 

i„  Ak  W«i„.sriay  A«|l  „  g,  ,  .  bi,  h„™e  in  Mg^pbis,  Mo„d,.y.  ApriMb 

an  operation  for  an  intestinal  obstruction,  /a,-  .  \  *  Franklin  Hudson,  81,  a  veteran  Kan 

His  wife,  Harriett,  and  John  H.  Barry,  — '  -  ’ 

Beacon-Journal  business  manaiger  and 
life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Seymour  were 
with  him  at  the  end. 

The  two  Beacon-Journal  executives 
were  born  in  the  same  little  Pennsylvania 
town.  New  Milford.  Mr.  Seymour,  bom 

in  1876,  spent  his  early  life  in  New  Mil-  _  c  »  j  r  •  d  »  j,  v...  — v^.  —  ....  — . . -  -.-.a.v-. 

ford,  graduating  from  the  high  school  Saturday  hvening  roit  lulitor  jjg  came  west  immediately  after  the  Civil  and  scientific  articles  to  publications  and 

there  and,  when  about  20  years  old,  went  Die*  at  New  York  Home,  April  20  War  in  which  he  served  as  a  commis-  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  In¬ 
to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  William  George  Jordan,  editor  of  the  s’oned  officer.  terment  was  in  Saint  Catherines,  Ont. 

employed  in  the  office  of  the  Binghamton  Saturday  Evening  Post  more  than  30  H.  W.  Sawyer,  veteran  Oklahoma  H.  Glenn  Foster,  48,  associated  wi* 

Street  Railway  Company.  vears  ago,  and  proponent  of  the  House  of  newspaper  man,  died  April  12,  at  the  two  brothers,  Caples  and  Jay  Foster,  in 

He  remained  with  that  company  until  Governors  for  which  a  convention  of  borne  of  a  son,  Arthur  Sawyer,  in  Cali-  publishing  the  Van  Wert  (O.)  Daily 
1902  when  he  entered  the  circulation  de-  governors  of  the  states  was  called  by  fornia.  Five  days  after  the  opening  of  Bulletin  and  the  Semi-Weekly  Bulletin 
partment  of  the  Binghamton  Evening  President  Roosevelt  in  19^,  died  at  his  tbe  “Cherokee  Strip”  in  1889,  Mr,  Sawyer  died  April  18,  following  an  operation  for 
Herald.  home  in  New  York,  April  20.  He  was  and  a  number  of  associates  published  the  appendicitis. 

Two  years  later,  members  of  the  Kil-  64  years  old.  fi.rst  issue  of  the  Enid  Enterprise,  the  H.  T.  Johnson,  Sr.,  50,  died  at  his 

mer  family,  then  prominent  in  Bingham-  Mr.  Jordan  began  his  literary  career  city’s  first  daily.  Later  he  was  publisher  home  at  McGehee,  Ark.,  recently,  after  a 

ton,  decided  to  start  a  new  paper.  Several  as  editor  of  Book  Chat  in  1884,  later  of  the  Oklahoma  Illustrated  News.  year’s  illness.  Burial  was  at  Arkadelphia, 

months  before  the  paper  appeared,  Mr.  becoming  editor  of  Current  Literature,  Robert  Thomas,  57,  editor  of  the  East  his  former  home.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the 

Seymour  set  out  with  a  corps  of  workers  managing  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Brady  (Pa.)  Review  died  at  his  office  editor  and  owner  of  the  Desha  County 
to  develop  circulation  for  the  new  publi-  Journal  and  editor  of  the  Saturday  while  talking  to  a  friend  on  April  16.  News  for  a  number  of  years, 
cation.  Evening  Post.  He  was  the  author  of  a  He  was  prominent  in  Republican  party  Judge  George  Van,  Arnam,  72,  pio- 

So  well  did  he  succeed  that  between  number  of  inspirational  books.  affairs.  neer  North  Dakota  settler  and  publisher 

February  and  April,  1904,  when  the  first  Mr.  Jordan’s  proposal  that  the  gover-  Herbert  Carter,  24,  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  of  the  Walcott  (N.  D.)  Reporter  for  20 
issue  of  the  Binghamton  Press  appeared,  nors  of  the  states  organize  for  uniform  tnember  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  Birming-  years  before  being  named  county  judge 
he  had  obtained  a  subscription  list  of  legislation  led  to  President  Roosevelt’s  Jtafn  Age-Herald  died  at  the  family  resi-  died  recently  of  heart  attack  at  the  age  of 
nearly  20,000  readers  before  a  press  had  convention  call,  and  later  to  the  first  dence  at  Somerset,  where  he  retired  sev-  70. 

turned.  of  the  House  of  Governors  in  eral  weeks  before  his  death  because  of  Robert  McAdams,  one  of  the  oldest 


Mr.  Barry  also  had  joined  the  Bing- 
hamton  Press  organization  in  1904  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  almost  25 
years  of  constant  business  association 
between  the  two  men.  The  sudden  death 
of  his  friend  and  associate  proved  a  se¬ 
vere  shock  to  Mr.  Barry. 

“Mr.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  fine 


ill  health.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  weekly  newspaper  publishers  in  Ontario 
University  of  Kentucky.  died  at  Sarnia,  Ont.,  April  20,  at  the  age 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Green,  wife  of  a  former  of  85  years.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Mc- 
publisher  of  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Citi-  Adams  published  the  Canada,  a  Sarnia 
sen,  died  recently,  at  her  home  in  Cush-  weekly,  in  partnership  with  the  late  S.  A. 
ing.  MacVicar,  until  the  latter’s  death  in  1900. 

Will  Long,  38,  for  several  years  cir-  became  sole  proprietor. 

.  r  ID  Miss  Susan  E.  Wright,  for  33  years  a  culation  solicitor  for  the  Kansas  City  Frei«rick  W.  Sherman,  61,  former 

character,  was  the  tribute  of  Mr.  Barry,  ^lember  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  5'/ar  in  southeast  Kansas,  shot  and  killed  publisher  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 

I  have  been  clo^ly  associated  with  him  Birmingham  Age-Herald  died  Thursday,  himself  at  his  home  in  lola,  Kan.,  April  Daily  Times  and  later  connected  with  the 
in  business  for  25  years  and  there  ^s  ^pj.;!  19  at  jjg,r  home  in  Norwood  after  12.  He  was  despondent  over  ill  health.  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Independent,  died 
not  a  finer  man  nor  ^e  more  conscien-  iHness  of  three  weeks.  Funeral  serv-  James  Perry  Norton  61  for  manv  Ulendale,  Cal.,  April  13. 

Ws  in  his  SaHmeS*  w^s^'^one'^  of  the  ^^ars  a  Wichita,  Kan.,  printer’,  died  April  L.  E.  Reeves,  50.  circulation  employe 

Sjllv  snlendid  m^numentT  to  hU  terment  at  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  m  9  at  his  home  in  Newton.  He  had  been  ol  tht  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil 

really  splendid  monuments  “si  e.  Birmingham.  ill  four  months.  was  found  dead  the  night  of  April  19  at 

Mr.  Seymour  h^dlw  the  suburban  cir-  ^iss  Wright  came  to  the  Age-Herald  TfLUE  G  Hoffensteiv  60  vMrs  Cady  farm  near  Nodaway,  Iowa. 

1907'°wh?n  h?£ame^d^^^^^^^  in  1895  and  held  the  remarkable  record  old,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  moXr  of  Cerebral  hemorrhage  caused  his  death. 

HfheldS^poSon  SlWll  of  having  missed  just  five  days  from  her  Samuel  Hoffenstein,  former  New  York 
ager.  He  held  that  position  until  ivii  office  for  sickness  or  other  causes  other  newspaoer  man  now  a  theatrical  nnhliritv 
when  he  came  to  Akron  as  circulation  than  her  annual  vacation  since  she  ioined  ^  tneatncai  puDiicity 

manager  of  the  Beacon-Journal.  He  mar-  Sr  stiff  of.  accent  popular  book 

ried  Miss  Harriett  Burkman  of  Bing-  por  many  years  she  served  with  C.  M. 

Stanley  who  was  managing  editor  of  the 
paper. 


MISS  SUSAN  E.  WRIGHT 

Veteran  Member  of  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  Business  Staff  Dies 


PASTOR  EDITS  WEEKLY 


hamton,  N.  Y.,  in  1905 
He  was  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
Beacon- Journal  Company. 

Although  the  Seymours  had  no  chil¬ 
dren,  thousands  of  Akron  boys,  many  of 
whom  have  already  grown  to  manhood. 


TENNESSEE  PUBLISHER  DIES 


Press  and  pulpit  share  a  leader  in 
-  T-  Dir  .  the  small  city  of  Copeland,  Kan.  The  Rev. 

Cham^  E^in  Walkoi,  for  ^  years  £)r.  Henry  Pringle,  pastor  of  the  First 
connected  with  the  directory  ^blishing  Methodist  Church,  is  also  editor  of  the 
firm  of  Sampson  &  Murdock  Company.  Copeland  Caller.  There  was  no  news- 
Boston,  Mass  died  recently  at  Lynn,  paper  when  he  came  to  the  town  18 
-  lass.,  in  his  79th  year.  months  ago.  After  struggling  for  several 

John  Harcourt  Parker,  66.  retired  months  with  only  an  oral  means  of 


_ _ _  _ _  _ ,  William  Boyd,  33,  publisher  of  the  il/c-  .  _  ^  _  _ 

started  their  first  business  training  under  Kensie  (Tenn.)  Banner,  died  Friday  newspaper  publisher  and  editor  and  once  communicating  news  of  the  church  he 

Mr.  Seymour  and  became  fast  friends  of  night,  April  20,  following  an  attack  of  famous  as  the  only  white  man  editor  of  launched  the  newspaper, 

his.  indigestion.  Mr.  Boyd,  with  his  wife,  had 

He  understood  boys  and  took  a  great  j^ff  McKensie  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his 

delight  in  talking  with  them  and  training  pother,  who^  car  had  stalled  on  the 

them  for  their  early  ventures  into  busi-  Huntington,  Tenn.,  highway.  He  was 

stricken  and  died  before  he  could  be 


He  was  a  Mason,  and  a  Knight  Tem¬ 
plar  and  Shriner. 

Besides  his  wife,  Harriett,  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Watson 
J.  Barger  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  a 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Anna  Burkmann,  who 
has  made  her  home  with  the  Seymour 
family. 


rushed  back  to  McKensie.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  one  daughter. 


Obituary 

fq-ERBERT  IL  LONGENDYKE, 

-  widely  known  Troy  (N.  Y.)  adver- 

LOSES  RACE  AGAINST  DEATH  t'smg  man  and  publisher,  recently  asso- 
Miss  Marion  Scarff.  daughter  of  the 

late  William  Scarff,  English  journalist  his  daughter s  home.  He  recently 

and  correspondent  for  the  London  Times,  underwent  an  operation  For  30  years 
recently  lost  a  race  against  death  in  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Journal  company, 
making  the  trip  from  London  to  her  dying  Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Simmons,  55,  wife 
father’s  bedside  in  Boston  City  Hospital,  oi  the  city  editor  of  the  Amsterdam 
She  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  S.  S.  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder,  died  April 
Celtic,  and  the  ship  ran  through  storm  H  after  an  illness  of  heart  trouble, 
and  fog  during  the  entire  trip.  Miss  Perry  E.  Kent,  employed  for  many 
Scarff  arrived  in  Boston,  April  10,  but  years  on  the  Black  River  (N.  Y.)  Her- 
her  father  had  died  the  previous  day.  aid,  founded  by  his  father;  the  Geneva 


Exceliept  Values  In  Newspaper  Presses  At  Appreciable  Savings 


S-page  Duplex  flat-bed  Web  Press.  Angle  Bar  Type,  includ¬ 
ing  1 6  chases.  Rebuilt  by  Duplex  Company  less  than  three  years 
ago.  In  splendid  condition. 

16-page  Scott  Class  X  Web  Newspaper  Press,  2  plates  wide, 
2  decks  high,  prints  7  or  8  columns — columns  around  cylinder. 
With  complete  stereotyping  outfit,  also  20  H.  P.  220-volt  60- 
cycle  3-phase  motor  and  controller.  Extra  deck  can  be  added. 

20-page  Duplex  Single  Deck  Web  Press,  Metropolitan  Model, 
with  complete  stereotype  equipment  including  chases  and  tables, 
also  25  H.  P.  Motor.  For  further  detailsp  write  or  wire 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 


Home  Office, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


N.  Y.  Sales  Office, 
S75  Washington  St. 


Send  for  current  issue  of  the  Halt  Broadcaster  gMng  a  complete  list  of  newspaper  and 
printing  egnipment. 
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I  Managing  Editor,  Newspaper  Institute  of  America, 

I  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Please  send  text  of  your  course  for  our  examination. 

(,Tkts  it  not  a  commitmtnt  to  buy.) 

Name  . 

Paper  . 

Title  (if  any)  . 

(All  correspondence  confidential;  no  talesman  will  call.) 


The  Wellspring 

of  circulation  and  prestige 
is  still  in  the  city  room 


^NE  trait  you  will  find  in  all  real  reporters  is  the  ambition  to  be 
as  good  as  there  is.  No  real  reporter  is  ever  content  with 
mediocrity — even  the  ordinary  reporter  fights  it  until  life  jells  about 
him  and  determines  his  mold. 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them  want  metropolitan  experience.  They 
know  what  it  means  to  their  confidence,  their  ability,  their  earning 
power.  But  they  want  the  thrill  of  it,  the  joy  of  recognition  that  goes 
with  it,  even  more  than  they  want  the  money.  They  want  to  work 
for  newspapers  that  give  them  a  chance  to  grow. 

What  does  your  newspaper  offer  the  men  who  create  its  value? 
The  chance  to  write  something  besides  “Patrolman  Dies  in  Gun 
Duel”  or  “Aldermen  Turn  Down  Pay  Raise”?  The  incentive  to 
put  all  that  they’ve  got  into  their  jobs?  The  thrill,  up>on  occasion,  of 
doing  the  story  as  they  alone  know  it  could  be  dcme? 

One  Frank  Ward  O’Malley,  one  Joseph  Jefferson  O’Neil,  one 
Martin  Green,  one  Frank  Sullivan  or  one  Frederick  Palmer  still 
means  more  to  the  circulation  and  prestige  of  a  newspaper  than  any 
syndicate  feature  it  is  px)ssible  to  buy.  Two  or  three  men  with  half 
the  genius  and  originality  of  these  famous  reporters  can  make  one 
newspaper  so  much  more  interesting  and  thorough  than  its  com- 
pjetitors  that  the  difference  fairly  shrieks. 


Metropolitan  training — from 

metropolitan  newspapermen 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 

Approved  as  a  Correspondence  School  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York 

25  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Address  Managing  Editor  direct,  tor  Information  on  group  Instruction 


Within  the  last  year,  at  least  a  hundred  prominent  newsp>ap>er 
editors  in  this  country  have  formed  a  sp>eaking  acquaintance  with 
the  Newsp>ap)er  Institute  of  America,  organized  by  New  York  news- 
pajier  men  to  teach  journalism  by  the  New  York  Copy-Desk  Method. 

We  have  invited  their  analysis  and  their  criticisms.  They  have 
examined  the  full  text  of  our  course,  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
exp)erience  and  careers  of  our  men.  And,  without  exception,  their 
answers  have  been  almost  the  same: 

“I  would  have  called  it  imp)ossible — but  here  it  is.  Your  course 
is  a  real  course  which  any  newspap)erman  can  study  to  his  profit.” 

To  Interested  Publishers  and  Editors: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  place  in  your  hands — to  keep  30  or  60  days, 
without  obligation — the  full  text  of  our  New  York  Copy-Desk 
Method.  We  believe  you  will  concede  its  value,  to  your  staff  and 
even  to  yourself.  But — 

It  is  not  our  objective  to  sell  you  the  book.  We  want  you  to  know 
it,  cross-examine  it — because  we  believe  it  will  show  you  a  way  to 
make  your  newspaper  better.  If  you  don’t  want  it,  send  it  back; 
if  you  do,  we’ll  sell  it  reasonably — and  apply  the  purchase  price  (Mi 
the  first  full  New  York  Copy-Desk  instruction  ccxirse  bought  by 
you  or  any  member  of  your  staff. 


Courteny  N»w  York  Herald-Tribiine 

**We*ve  seen  your  course.  Send  in  your  bill.** 

Sam  Weston  told  this  newspaper  in  an  Ohio  city  of  200,000  what  he 
thought  of  the  N.  I.  A.’s  course.  They  wrote  for  the  text  and 
examined  it;  you  see  their  answer  above. 

They  bought  the  text  for  use  as  a  reference  work — the  purchase  price 
applying  on  payment  for  any  full  course  bought  by  the  newspaper  or 
any  of  its  staff. 


** Never  saw  anything  like  it!  Count  us  in.** 

A  former  managing  editor  of  The  Fourth  Estate  told  this  Texas 
newspaper  about  the  N.  I.  A.  We  sent  them  the  text — they  sent  us 
a  check  for  $?6.S0,  not  the  price  of  the  b<x)k  but  the  full  amount  of 
the  course.  Someone  on  that  paper  now  has  the  full  Copy-Desk 
training  coming  with  no  further  cost. 


**  Thirty  years*  experience  as  a  reporter,  but — 

“I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  benefits  1  am  deriving 
from  your  course.  It  is  of  inestimable  help  to  me  in 
my  wcrk  in  our  journalism  class  here. 

"Thirty  years’  experience  as  a  reporter  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  had  necessarily  taught  me  a  great 
deal  about  newspaper  work,  especially  when  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  reading  of  a  few  very  well  written 
books  on  the  subject.  But.  for  all  that,  I  find  your 
course  a  veritable  revelation.” 

Irving  R.  Bacon, 

Teacher  of  Journalism, 

St.  Bonaventure’s  College, 

St.  Bonaventure.  N.  Y. 


/  HEY.  ^ 
You  BIROS. 

VJE'RB 

oor  OF 

K0AS  > 


/  GI?EFMLY  Y 

ISiANO  IS  1 
Yk'VO-HUNORED 
MILES  fiOR'd 
C  BYfASr^ 


Cartoon  by  Reynolds  whieh  appeared  in  the  Portland  Orpfconian  April  18. 


Above  is  the  first  photograph  which  came  through  from  Creenely  Island,  show¬ 
ing  (left  to  right):  Captain  koehl,  Edward  Jackson  of  the  Neu)  York  Daily 
News  and  P  &  A  Photos,  first  newspaper  man  to  reach  the  island,  and  Baron 
V'on  Huenefeld 


press  for  airplanes  had  pilots  been  more 
willing  than  they  were  to  hazard  that 
dangerous  flight  from  the  frozen  lake 
Ste.  Agnes  near  Murray  Bay  to  Greenely 
Island,  710  hard  miles  away. 

Extra  bonuses  of  from  $500  to  $5, OCX) 
plus  the  regular  flying  charge  of  from 
$90  to  $100  an  hour  were  offered  avia¬ 
tors  by  newspaper  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  anxious  to  interview  and  photograph 
Baron  Gunther  Von  Huenefeld,  Capt. 
Herman  Koehl  and  Major  James  Fitz- 
maurice,  the  trans-Atlantic  flyers. 

“Nothing  doing,”  the  airmen  said, 
glancing  at  the  lowering  heavens,  bliz¬ 
zard  swept  and  drear. 

Besides,  no  one  will  explain  why.  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  guesses,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Transcontinental  Airways,  owner  of 
the  ships  Lt.  C.  A.  “Duke”  Schiller  and 
Ramon  Vachon  successfully  flew'  to  the 
Island,  issued  strict  orders  that  no  “out¬ 
side  planes”  should  be  sold  any  gas. 
Some  hauled  gas  to  the  lake  from 
Quebec,  but  not  enough  for  the  trip  to 
Greenely  and  back. 

Robert  Dorman,  who  with  Frank 
Merta  represented  NEA  Service  and 
•Acme  Newspictures  on  this  northern 
assignment,  reported  on  his  return  to 
New  York  late  last  week,  that  at  one 
time  he  counted  as  many  as  15  airplanes 
on  Lake  Ste.  Agnes.  They  had  been 
engaged  by  newspapers  and  syndicates 
to  get  reporters  and  picture  men  to 
Greenely  Island,  but  the  pilots  refused  to 
try  the  dangerous  flight. 

First  pictures  brought  to  New  York 
were  the  property  of  the  North  .Ameri- 


sell  the  pictures  on  the  open  market. 
Dorman  brought  them  from  Murray  Bay 
to  New  York.  He  set  out  by  airplane. 
•A  storm  forced  him  and  his  pilot  down 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  at  Quebec. 
Then  he  engaged  a  special  train,  making 
the  distance  from  Montreal  to  New  York 
in  8  hours  and  a  half,  a  trip  that  usually 
requires  10  hours  and  forty  minutes. 
From  Albany  to  New  York,  Dorman  was 
the  only  passenger  on  a  train  of  six  cars. 
F.'xtra  cars  were  needed  to  keep  the  train 
on  the  tracks  as  it  rounded  curves  at  70 
miles  an  hour. 

Edward  N.  Jackson,  the  photographer 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
P.  &  A.  Photos,  Inc.,  who  in  the  end 
was  one  of  the  few  working  newspaper 
men  who  actually  did  get  through,  paid 
the  Canadian  Transcontinental  Airways 
$2,500  for  his  seat  in  the  airplane  which 
Fiamon  Vachon  piloted  in  a  nerve- 
wracking  flight  through  a  snow  storm 
to  where  the  battered  Bremen  lay. 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
would  not  disclose  the  expenditure  it  is 
making  for  the  big  Ford  plane  but  re¬ 
port  places  the  cost  up  into  the  im¬ 
pressive  thousands. 

Thus  the  items  mount  up  and  the  con¬ 
servative  estimates  of  the  total  were 
reached  on  the  following  basis : 

$25,0(X)  for  Baron  Von  Huenef eld’s 
story  purchased  by  Hearst. 

$20,000  for  Maj.  Fitzmaurice’s  story, 
purchased  by  the  New  York  Times  aiid 
the  Dublin  Irish  Times. 

$25,000  for  Ford  Plane’s  trip,  financed 
by  N.  A.  N.  A. 
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COVERING  BREMEN  COST  U.  S.  PRESS  $250,000 

And  More  Would  Have  Been  Spent  Had  Aviators  Been  Willing  to  Fly — Jackson’s  Thrilling  Flight 
to  Get  Pictures  at  Greenely — N.  A.  N.  A.  Was  First  with  Photos 


4  MERICAN  newspapers  spent  more 
than  $250,000  in  little  more  than  a 
week  informing  readers  about  the  air¬ 
plane  Bremen  and  its  crew  of  three  who 
had  successfully  flown  the  Atlantic  to  an 
icy  landing  on  Greenely  Island  in  freez¬ 
ing  Labrador,  .April  13. 

More  might  have  been  spent  by  the 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


can  Newspaper  Alliance.  N.  A.  N.  A. 
made  an  agreement  with  NEA  to  allow 
them  use  of  the  pictures  for  their  regu¬ 
lar  clients,  if  they  would  arrange  and 
pay  transportation  from  Murray  Bay  to 
New  York.  NEA  was  not  allowed  to 


$15,000  for  Lt.  “Duke”  Schiller’s 
“rescue  story,”  bought  by  N.  .A.  N.  A. 

$10,000  for  airplane  piloted  by  Ramon 
Vachon  to  Greenely  Island  and  back. 

$10,(X)0  for  plane  piloted  by  Lt.  Fogg 
to  Greenely  and  thence  to  New  York 
with  pictures  for  Pathe  News. 

$75,000  for  auxiliary  planes  engaged 
by  picture  and  news  services. 

$50,0(X)  for  expenses  and  pay  for  about 
75  newspaper  men  at  Murray  Bay. 

$2,800  spent  by  NE.A  Service  to  bring 
pictures  from  Montreal  to  New  York 
by  special  train. 

$8,000  for  telegraph  and  plione  tolls. 

Jackson  thinks  life  is  worth  more  than 
most  newspaper  stories,  and  he  was  near 
death  often  when  he  flew  to  Greenely 
Island  and  back  in  the  northern  winds. 

Four  newspaper  men  and  a  pilot 
started  on  the  flight.  One  quit  after 
initial  unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  away. 
.Another  dropped  out  at  Seven  Islands. 
.Air  sickness  from  the  bumps  of  the 
mountain  region  and  the  storms  which 
tossed  the  plane  about  like  paper  forced 
the  latter  out.  Two  got  through.  Jack- 
son  and  Fernstrom,  of  Paramount  News, 
which  works  with  the  A.  P.  in  getting 
news  pictures. 

Jackson  had  to  do  some  scheming  to 
get  on  the  airplane  at  all.  Now  that  it  is 
all  over,  he  is  glad  he  did.  Next  time  he 
may  think  twice. 

When  Ted  Dalton,  picture  assignment 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  told  Jackson 
he  was  to  cover  the  Bremen  story,  he  had 
no  idea  how  he  was  going  to  get  to 
Greenely  Island.  He  started  out  Friday 
evening  by  train,  and  on  the  way  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec  he  telephoned  all 
known  airplane  concerns  for  possible 
transportation  facilities.  He  reached 
Quebec  and  still  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  get  further.  There  he  learned 
that  the  Canadian  Transcontinental  Air¬ 


ways  had  the  only  two  airplanes  available 
for  northern  flying  from  Murray  Bay. 
North  .American  Newspaper  Alliance  had 
the  first  one  piloted  by  Lt.  Schiller. 
Seats  in  the  second  airplane  had  been 
sold  to  the  Xnv  York  Times,  Pathe 
News,  Nezo  York  American,  and  to 
James  Stanton,  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  and  A.  P. 

“No,  no,  no,”  insisted  Louis  (Touture, 
president  of  the  airways  concern,  when 
Jackson  pleaded  for  a  seat. 

“I  represent  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Liberty 
Magazine,  and  the  Paris  Tribune,”  said 
Jackson.  “We  pay  cash  for  what  we 
buy.”  And  he  flashed  a  roll  of  bills.  It 
was  only  about  $60,  but  the  newspaper 
man  made  it  look  bigger. 

Nothing  doing.  Jackson  went  on  to 
Murray  Bay  by  train.  There  he  learned 
that  the  airways  representative  in  charge 
of  final  arrangements  for  the  second  plane 
was  due  to  arrive  by  train  early  Sunday 
moping.  The  photographer  met  the 
train.  It  was  3:30  in  the  morning  and 
most  of  the  passengers  were  sleeping. 
Luckily  the  airways  representative  pre¬ 
ferred  to  play  cards.  Jackson  found  him 
and  renewed  his  arguments. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  finally  conceded 
the  airways  man.  “I’ve  just  received  this 
wire  from  this  New  York  paper.  I  don’t 
like  the  tone  of  it.  They  are  threatening 
to  sue  us.  Maybe  we  can  come  to  terms.” 

Jackson  got  in  touch  with  Frank 
Hause,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  at  four  o’clock  Sunday 
morning.  A  contract  then  was  signed 
giving  Jackson  a  seat  on  the  plane  at  a 
charge  of  $2,500. 

By  seven  o’clock  Sunday  the  party  was 
ready  to  start  from  Lake  Ste.  Agnes,  with 
Vachon  at  the  stick  and  Jackson. 
Stanton,  Fernstrom  and  Leslie  Ro^rts 
of  the  New  York  .American  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  as  passengers. 

(Ccniinued  on  page  132) 
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Trte'^^'wClaybourn  Precision 
Boring  Machine 


was  designed  to  meet  the  exacting  require' 
ments  of  newspapers  who  print  magazine 
and  comic  supplements,  for  thinning  their 
stereotypes  from  the  regular  thick  cast  to 
quarter  inch  thickness,  with  such  accuracy 
that  they  may  be  corrected  by  Claybourn 
methods  to  eliminate  hours  of  makeready. 
Our  PRECISION  CURVED  SHAVING 
MACHINE  for  the  final  shave  to  assure 
perfect  thickness  and  fit  on  cylinders  after 
correction.  The  CLAYBOURN  PRECI 
SION  PROOF  PRESS  for  proving  and 
testing  the  plate  for  its  printing  quality  before  sending  it 
to  your  productive  presses,  and  our  PRECISION  GAUG' 


ING  MACHINE  for  check 


ing  the  thickness  of  plates 


and  all  materials  entering 
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DAILIES  SPENT  $250,000 
COVERING  BREMEN 


{Continued  from  page  130) 


The  take-off  was  successful,  but  the  plane 
hadn’t  covered  30  miles  before  a  blinding: 
snow  storm  came  up.  For  an  hour  and 
a  half  Vachon  tried  to  buck  the  weather. 
Finally  he  decided  he  had  to  turn  back 
despite  protests  of  the  newspaper  men  ac- 
compimying  him. 

On  Monday  the  flight  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  piloted  the  plane  as  far  as 
Seven  Islands,  where,  because  of  the  dirty 
weather,  the  flyers  decided  to  wait  over 
until  Tuesday.  On  Tuesday  Jackson  re¬ 
ceived  a  telephone  message  from  Harvey 
Deull,  his  city  editor,  telling  him  to  wait 
over  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Fitzmaurice  was  expected  back  on  Lt. 
Schiller’s  ship.  While  waiting  there  for 
this  hour,  Lt.  Robert  Fogg  and  Tommie 
Hogan  of  Pathe  News  arrived  in  a  plane. 

It  was  here,  working  with  Hogan  that 
Jackson  got  still  pictures  on  board  Fogg’s 
plane  which  was  the  first  into  New  York 
with  pictures  of  Fitzmaurice. 

Roberts  of  the  American  left  the 
Vachon  plane  at  Seven  Islands,  joining 
Schiller  and  Fitzmaurice  when  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  flight  to  Murray  Bay. 
Stanton  of  the  Canadian  Press  also  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  behind.  Fernstrom  and 
Jackson  were  now  the  only  news  men  on 
the  plane  which  had  started  with  four 
passengers. 

It  is  460  miles  from  Seven  Islands  to 
Greenely  Island.  The  distance  seemed 
more  than  half  way  ’round  the  world  to 
the  three  men  in  the  cabin  of  the  mono¬ 
plane  rushing  to  get  pictures  of  the 
marooned  German  aviators. 

“We  flew  at  1,500  feet,  often  dropping 
down  to  as  low  as  400  to  get  under  the 
clouds,’’  Jackson  said.  “Storms  we  had 
to  ride  through  shook  the  plane  viciously. 
One  time  it  seemed  that  the  plane  stood 
still,  so  strong  were  the  winds  against  us. 
We  feared  we  might  be  thrown  into  a 
flat  spin.  I  looked  out  and  saw  sleet 
forming  on  the  wings.  Over  150  miles 
of  the  way  we  couldn’t  have  landed 
safely  if  we  had  wanted  to. 

“Vachon,  our  pilot,  wasn’t  sure  of  the 
way.  Greenely  Island  is  a  small  spot 
on  a  map,  and  we  didn’t  want  to  fly  past 
it  into  Labrador  to  die  of  starvation.  We 
looked  down  and  on  the  vast  expanse  of 
white  snow  below  us  saw  one  lonely  dog 
team  slowly  crawling.  Vachon  spiralled 
down  to  a  landing  near  them. 

Drivers  of  that  lonely  dog  team  proved 
io  be  Mrs.  John  Blanch  with  her  half- 
breed  servant  moving  her  belongings 
from  one  arctic  settlement  to  another. 

Vachon  clambered  out  of  the  cabin  and 
came  toward  them. 

“Do  you  know  the  way  to  Greenely 
Island?”  he  asked. 

They  shook  their  heads.  But  only 
yesterday  they  had  seen  another  plane, 
and  they  pointed  the  direction.  Vachon 
decided  it  was  probably  Schiller’s  ship 
returning  from  the  Bremen,  and,  after  he 
had  allowed  the  two  ground  travelers 
their  first  close-up  of  an  air  machine,  the 
party  took  off  again  and  headed  in  the 
direction  the  woman  had  indicated. 

Watching  closely  for  the  lighthouse 
they  knew  was  a  feature  of  the  island, 
the  men  in  the  plane  at  last  discerned  a 
speck  of  dark  on  the  white  snow,  and, 
as  described  by  Jackson,  they  saw 
Greenely,  “looking  as  Bedloe’s  Island 
with  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  it  does 
from  the  Woolworth  Tower.”  They  cir¬ 
cled  the  island  several  times  before  they 
were  able  to  make  out  the  plane.  This 
gave  the  Germans  time  to  leave  the 
lighthouse,  where  they  happened  to  be 
eating  lunch,  and  arrive  at  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  where  Vachon  was  landing. 
Jackson’s  description  of  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  Yankees  and  the  stolid  Teu¬ 
tons  has  a  Mark  Twain  touch. 

“Fernstorm  and  I  jumped  from  the 
plane,”  he  said,  “and  rushed  across  the 
ice  toward  where  we  saw  the  Germans 
standing.  We  were  yelling  and  waving 
our  arms.  They  stood  motionless  as  we 
ran  nearer.  The  Baron,  I  remember, 
was  eating  bread  and  pork.  We  recog¬ 
nized  him  by  his  monocle. 


Major  James  A.  Fitzmaurice  (center)  surrounded  by  news  and  cameramen  at 
Lake  Ste.  Agnes.  The  photograph  was  taken  during  the  wait  for  the  Ford 
relief  plane. 


“  ‘Hello,  Baron,’  I  called,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  ‘How’s  everything.’ 

“■The  Baron  simply  nodded  his  head. 
He  was  looking  beyond  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  where  Vachon  was  crossing  the 
ice. 

“  ‘Hell,  talk  to  these  people,’  I  said  to 
Vachon.  ‘Guess  they  don’t  understand 
English.’ 

“Vachon  said  something  in  French  to 
which  they  both  responded.  Then  he 
added  in  English :  ‘It  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  trip.’ 

“  ‘Terrible  trip,’  the  Baron  said  in 
careful  English.  ‘Terrible.’ 

“We  found  they  understood  and  could 
speak  English  perfectly,”  Jackson  added. 

Fernstrom,  Jackson  and  Vachon  joined 
the  Germans  at  lunch,  and  afterward 
posed  them  for  the  pictures  they  later 
flew  to  New  York. 

It  was  on  the  return  trip  to  Murray 
Bay  from  Greenely  that  Jackson  got 
what  he  said  was  the  “thrill  of  my  life.” 
After  a  half  hour’s  run  from  the  island 
they  struck  fog.  There  were  mountains 
to  be  crossed,  and  the  flyers  felt  any 
moment  the  might  crash  into  an  unseen 
peak.  Then  blizards  struck  the  plane 
and  it  shook  so  that  a  screw  worked 
loose  from  the  dash  board  and  whizzed 
back  past  the  ears  of  the  passengers  in 
the  plane. 

Jackson  changed  planes  at  Murray 
Bay,  which  they  reached  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  left  in  the  new  plane  at  6  a.  m. 
and  was  in  New  York  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

Jackson  on  his  return  argued  against 
any  publicity,  but  his  editor  saw  to  it 
that  he  furnished  the  Saturday  paper 
with  a  log  of  his  flight. 

The  dramatic  log  kept  by  Jackson  the 
P.  &  A.  photographer,  beginning  April 
13,  the  day  the  Bremen  landed  on  Greene¬ 
ly  Island,  follows : 

Friday,  9:42  p.  m. — Took  train  for 
Montreal. 

Saturday,  2:10  p.  m. — Arrived  in  Que¬ 
bec  city  and  ran  around  trying  to  grab 
first  plane.  Found  only  planes  ready 
to  fly  were  at  Lake  St.  Agnes.  Was  told 
there  were  no  more  trains  until  Monday. 

Sunday,  2  :(X)  a.  m. — Arrived  at  Murray 
Bay  on  specially  chartered  train  wifli 
Roy  Fernstrom  of  Associated  Press- 
Paramount,  and  Tommy  Hogan  of 
Pathe. 

Sunday,  2 :30  a.  m. — Took  horse  sled 
for  St.  Agnes.  Forced  to  abandon  horses 
for  dogsled. 

Sunday,  5 :00  a.  m. — Bounced  into  St. 
Agnes  on  dogsled  about  frozen.  Met 
Fairchild  pilot  Romeo  Vachon,  who  de¬ 
serves  most  of  credit  for  success.  One 
plane  wouldn’t  work — took  another. 

Sunday,  12  noon — Took  off  for  Greene¬ 
ly  Island.  Fog  terribly  thick.  Couldn’t 
see  anything.  Wind  very  bad.  Vachon 
groped  back  after  an  hour  of  blind  flying. 

Monday,  6  a.  m. — Took  off  for  Seven 
Islands  in  clear,  bitter  cold  weather. 
Made  250  miles  to  Seven  Islands  in  less 
than  three  hours.  Landed  perfectly. 
Vachon  tuned  plane  all  afternoon  for 
next  hop  in  virginal  flying  territory. 


Tuesday — Weather  terrible  and  couldn’t 
take  off.  Greeted  Major  Fitzmaurice  at 
3  p.  m.  with  champagne.  Sent  pictures 
of  him  off  to  Lake  St.  Agnes  in  another 
Nen’s  plane.  Cold  here,  wish  we’d  get  off. 

W'ednesday,  6:45  a,  m. — Took  off  for 
Greenely  in  crisp,  bright  weather.  Clouds 
above  thousands  of  spruce  make  wonder¬ 
ful  picture.' 

Wednesday,  7:15  a.  m. — Passed  over 
church  towers,  Clarke  City,  and  climbed 
into  clouds  to  avoid  snow. 

Wednesday,  7 :30  a.  m. — Getting  awfully 
choppy.  One  of  the  boys  seasick.  We’re 
running  into  a  storm.  There’s  no  landing 
place,  nothing  but  snow  on  tops  of  jagged 
mountains.  We’re  7,000  feet  in  the  air, 
and  if  anything  cracks  now  it’ll  be  Katie 
bar  the  door. 

Wednesday,  8:15  a.  m. — Still  stormy. 
Vachon’s  circling  to  avoid  tall,  snowy 
mountains.  He  seemed  happy  when  he 
saw  St.  Mary’s  island  in  the  distance 
and  said,  “We’ll  make  it  now.” 

8:30  a.  m. — We’re  out  of  the  storm 
and  it’s  clear  and  cold,  but  Vachon  says 
there’s  another  storm  ahead.  We  may 
make  Greenely  before  we  hit  it.  Hope  so. 

8:50  a.  m. — She’s  pitching  and  some 
of  us  are  groaning  again. 

9  :(X)  a.  m. — Clear  once  more. 

10:20  a.  m. — Sighted  lighthouse. 
“Wait  till  we  see  plane.”  said  Vachon. 
We  circled  isle — about  as  big  as  Gover¬ 
nors  island — and  saw  reddish  dead  grass 
fringed  with  snow.  Saw  plane,  raised 
high  above  a  snow  hummock.  Spiraled 
to  perfect  landing  and  met  Germans. 

Wednesday,  2:30  p.  m. — Hopped  away 
again  with  pictures.  Ran  into  heavy 
mist. 

2 :30  p.  m. — Landed  at  Natashkwan, 
after  much  jouncing.  Some  thirty 
Montagnais  Indians,  men  and  women 
dressed  alike  in  colorful  woolens,  sur¬ 
rounded  our  plane.  Couldn’t  speak  any¬ 
thing  but  native  Indian.  John  Hounsell, 
French-Canadian  guide,  came  to  our 
rescue.  Spent  night  in  his  home.  Heard 
radio  jazz  from  ^Iontreal. 


Thursday,  6  a.  m. — Hopped  off  into 
mist  and  snow.  Skirting  ice  peaks  all 
the  time. 

Thursday,  12  noon — Flew  over  ISO 
miles  of  ice  wastes  without  even  a  single 
tree.  We  are  approaching  Seven  Islands. 
We  land  without  any  mishap. 

Thursday,  1  p.  m. — Took  off  for  Mur¬ 
ray  Bay.  Storm  is  terrible  and  \'achon 
is  very  nervous.  Wings  are  crackling 
and  groaning  and  every  wire  is  singing 
as  we  cut  through  the  snow. 

“We’ll  be  lucky  if  we  get  out  of  this,” 
says  Vachon. 

We’re  bumping  into  a  big  mountain. 
We’re  circling  for  a  pass.  The  ship  is 
pitching  something  terrible.  We’re 
getting  through  the  pass.  But  there’s 
nothing  but  jagged  peaks  on  the  other 
side.  Vachon  is  plainly  nervous. 

We’re  going  back  through  the  pass. 
Descend  toward  a  lake  but  Vachon  sees 
black  holes  which  mean  open  water. 
“Can’t  land  there,”  he  says.  Finally  see 
a  flat  but  it  is  crisscrossed  by  fences  for 
cattle.  We’ve  got  to  take  a  chance  and 
land  in  the  biggest  square. 

“Hoy!”  yells  Vachon  and  pulls  up  his 
legs,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  pro¬ 
peller  horizontally  to  prevent  its  break¬ 
ing.  We  crash  through  the  fence,  the 
plane  swings  around,  and  we  stop.  We 
all  breathe  a  couple  of  sighs. 

Thursday,  4  p.  m. — Spend  the  night 
with  natives  who  play  on  mouth  organs 
and  we  dance.  Learn  we’re  twenty-five 
miles  from  Lake  St.  Agnes. 

Friday,  6  a.  m. — Hop  for  Lake  St. 
Agnes. 

Friday,  6:30  a.  m. — Reach  St.  Agnes 
without  mishap.  There  Martin  McEvilly 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Nnvs,  and  I 
grab  another  fast  plane.  Then  we  make 
Hartford,  Conn.,  after  hours  of  blind  fly¬ 
ing  in  mist.  Grab  another  fast  plane. 

Friday,  1 :30  p.  m. — Reach  Governors 
island  and  get  a  taxi  at  South  Ferry— a 
welcome  sight  by  this  time. 

Dorman,  of  NEA  Service,  another 
veteran  of  the  battle  of  Murray  Bay 
who  has  already  returned  to  New  York, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  com¬ 
petition  on  this  story  was  keener  than  he 
had  ever  experienced.  Someone,  he  said, 
cut  the  single  wire  which  linked  the  fly¬ 
ing  field  at  Lake  Ste.  Agnes  with  Mur¬ 
ray  Bay,  isolating  the  newspaper  men 
there  from  real  news  of  the  flyers  when 
the  air  was  filled  with  rumors.  Enter¬ 
prising  members  of  the  crowd  thus  cut 
off,  repaired  the  damage  with  barbed 
wire.  Once  a  photographer  had  to  be 
subdued  with  a  monkey  wrench  when, 
anxious  to  get  first  pictures  for  his 
office,  he  tried  to  get  away  with  plates 
that  didn’t  belong  to  him  after  deceiving 
a  messenger  as  to  his 'identity. 

“It  was  hot  competition  and  some  of 
the  boys  didn’t  play  fair,”  Dorman  said. 

“Some  of  the  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  the  story  had  rooms  at  the 
one  hotel  at  Murray  Bay.  They  had  to 
make  a  twelve-mile  trip  each  day  by 
sleigh  and  dog  sled,  requiring  between 
two  and  two  and  a  half  hours  each  day. 
Others  bought  cots  and  blankets  and 
slept  in  the  hangars  at  the  airfield  at 
Ste  Agnes.” 


The  Daily  Advertiser 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 
announces  the  installation  of  a 

24-Page  Web  Press  With  Extra  Color 

to  farther  improve  service  in  its 

Complete  Coverage  of  the  Rich 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  District 
of  Southwest  Louisiana 

Carrier  Delivery  every  evening  to  12  suburban  towns 

Mail  service  HAMILTON  DeLISSER 

on  rural  routes  Advertising  Representative 


COLUMBIAN 
NEWS  INK 


A  big  Metropolitan  daily  ...  a  search  in  the  pressroom  for  a  satisfactory  ink — one 
that  will  not  penetrate,  offset,  fill  or  smear. 

Columbian  Inks  are  tried.  The  Pressman  gives  the  verdict; 

‘‘We  will  use  Columbian  Inks  from 
now  on.  They  are  better  than 
any  news  inks  I  have  ever  used.” 

Scores  of  alert  newspaper  managers  write  to  us  in  the  same  tone.  A  recent  letter 
says: 

“The  ink  has  been  working  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  We  consider  it  the  best  ink 
we  have  used,  and  we  have  used  some 
ink  that  cost  us  7  1/20  per  pound.” 

The  reason  why  orders  are  pouring  in  for  Columbian  Inks  can  be  told  in 
ten  words:  “Columbian  Inks  represent  the  last  word  in  news  ink  manufacture.” 
The  experts  of  the  L.  Martin  Company  understand  better  than  anyone  else  the  actions 
of  various  grades  of  Carbon  Blacks  when  compounded  into  an  ink. 

With  a  product  satisfying  the  most  rigid  demands — with  a  steady  increase  in 
users  of  Columbian  Inks — the  L.  Martin  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  Black  Pigments,  becomes  also  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  News  Inks.  ITS  PERMANENCY  AND  LEADERSHIP  ARE  AS¬ 
SURED. 


THE  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 


45  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 
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PROSPEROUS  YEAR  FOR  DAILY  PRESS 
FORECAST  IN  BECKWITH’S  RECORD 


Special  Agency  Handles  $1,250,000  in  National  Advertising 
During  First  Three  Months  of  Year,  a  New  Achievement 
Forms  Picture  of  General  Trend 


i  PLEASING  picture  of  general  pros- 
perity  for  the  newspaper  press  during 
1928  was  presented  this  week  by  the  S.  C. 
Beckwith  Special  Agency,  New  York, 
in  figures  made  public  on  the  occasion  of 
its  48th  anniversary  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives.  Details  for  the  lec¬ 
ture  were  sketched  in  by  J.  T.  Beckwith, 
the  firm’s  president  for  23  years,  who,  in 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  interview  re¬ 
marked  that  in  his  opinion  this  year 
would  surpass  all  others  in  the  amount  of 
national  advertising  placed  in  newspapers. 


S.  C.  Beokwith 


Figures  indicative  of  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  trend  which  were  issued  by  the 
S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency  showed 
that  this  one  firm  handled  national  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  amounting  to  more  than 
Sl.250.000  during  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year,  surpassing  all  previous 
achievements. 

In  March  alone,  $400,000  worth  of  na¬ 
tional  business  passed  through  the  hands 
of  this  one  representative.  Never  before 
in  its  history  of  nearly  half  a  century  has 
any  month  equalled  this  sum.  Mr.  Beck¬ 
with  said.  April  will  pass  .\pril  of  1927, 
he  added,  forecasting  continuatioti  of  this 
splendid  beginning. 

Mr.  Beckwith  pointed  out  that  his 
agency’s  representation  was  general,  and 
therefore,  what  his  figures  revealed  could 
be  safely  considered  as  an  index  to  the 
current  newspaper  advertising  situation. 
The  agency  represents  29  publishers  of 
32  different  papers. 

“Our  client  papers  are  not  confined  to 
one  section,  but  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,’’  Mr.  Beckwith  said.  “We  repre¬ 
sent  papers  located  in  the  northwest, 
southwest,  middlewest  and  east  and  there¬ 
fore  I  consider  our  record  a  very  good 
indication  of  good  business  generally  for 
the  newspapers. 

“The  real  impetus  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  as  far  as  the  newspapers 
are  concerned,  seems  to  be  coming  at  the 
moment  from  the  food,  radio,  tobacco  and 
automobile  classifications.  Tobacco  has 
run  particularly  heavy.  Right  now,  some 
Lucky  Strike  schedules  are  being  can¬ 
celled,  but  we  are  advised  that  a  change 
of  copy  is  to  be  made  and  that  schedules 
will  be  resumed  again  as  heavily  as  ever. 

“There  are  not  so  many  new  newspaper 
advertisers  represented  among  those  pla¬ 
cing  business  with  us  this  year.  Old 
advertisers  who  have  discovered  that 
newspapers  afford  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  concentrated  coverage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  markets  are  enlarging  their  sched¬ 
ules,  both  by  adding  linage  and  opening 
up  new  markets. 

“Horlicks  Malted  Milk,  for  example. 


CALL  CARRIER  ENVIES 
LOT  OF  B.  GOOGLE 


CIGARETTE  WAR  MAY 
AFFECT  ADVERTISING 


u 


pHARLES  LINDBERGH  was  the 
alternative  personality  favored 


long  users  of  small  two-inch  copy,  have, 
through  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company’s 
Chicago  office,  selected  a  list  of  papers  in 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati,  and  are  placing  10,000  line 
contracts  to  run  three  months.  It  is  this 
company’s  plan,  we  understand,  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  territory  these  cities  cover  and 
see  what  response  they  get  to  the  biggest 
schedule  they  have  placed  for  years.” 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter 
sought  to  inject  a  dose  of  gloom  into  the 
interview.  What  about  Presidential 
year?  was  asked. 

“Some  people  just  can’t  get  on  the 
right  road  to  go  forward,”  Mr.  Beckwith 
replied  sagely.  “They  are  on  the  wrong 
road  when  they  sit  and  chew  about  the 
Presidential  year  bogey.  Why,  that  idea 
has  completely  faded  out  of  the  picture. 
Business  is  run  by  economics,  not  politics. 

I  believe  that  economics  require  that  more 
advertising  than  usual  be  done  this  year 
in  the  newspapers. 

“The  right  road,  after  all,  is  discovered 
through  the  glasses  of  hope,  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  See  things  that  way  and 
you  go  forward.  Listlessness  and  pes¬ 
simism  retard  progress  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  I  firmly  believe. 

“One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  my  organiza¬ 
tion  stands  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
optimism,  enthusiasm,  and  perpetual 
activity.” 

Mr.  Beckwith  has  spent  practically  all 
his  life  selling  newspaper  advertising. 
When  the  S.  C.  Beckwith  agency  was 
established  in  1880,  the  slogan  was  se¬ 
lected:  “’Twas  in  the  newspapers  and 
all  the  world  now  knows  it.” 

“I’ve  always  stood  by  that  slogan,”  Mr. 
Beckwith  continued.  “We  stress  the 
theory  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  the 
most  productive  of  all  media.  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  can  be  served  up  to 
the  public  like  news,  fresh  every  day. 

“Advertisers  are  getting  full  value  from 
the  newspaper  today.  The  present  meth¬ 
ods  are  as  perfect  as  can  be.  Of  course, 
improvements  will  come  both  on  the  part 
of  the  publisher  and  the  advertiser. 

“Now  I  look  back  over  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  as  the  most  remarkable 
period  in  human  history,  made  remarkable 
by  advertising.  During  this  period  we 
have  seen  developed  and  perfected  the 
typewriter,  telephone,  radio,  electric  light, 
automobile,  and  aviation,  to  name  only  a 
few  high  spots. 

“In  our  own  field  of  special  representa¬ 
tion,  I  see  improved  methods  of  sales¬ 
manship.  M'e  have  developed  more  scien¬ 
tific  methods  than  once  we  used  to  mer¬ 
chandise  our  medium  and  make  its  profit¬ 
ableness  known  to  the  advertisers.  The 
newspaper  advertising  salesman  today 
must  be  a  high  class  man.  He  is  not 
the  heavy  drinker  and  entertainer  of  yes¬ 
terday.  He  possesses  education  and  is 
furnished  with  carefully  prepared  statis¬ 
tical  information.  He  has  basic  market 
facts  that  are  truthful  and  direct,  whereas 
in  the  days  gone  by  veracity  was  a  sales¬ 
man’s  own  individual  possession.  When 
the  old  timer  went  out  to  sell  and  was 
asked  how  much  circulation  his  newspaper 
had.  and  the  truth  was  25,000,  he  consid¬ 
ered  he  was  telling  the  truth  if  he  said, 
‘Oh  it’s  less  than  50,000.’ 

“Truthful  salesmanship  as  it  has  grad¬ 
ually  developed  over  the  last  20  years 
has  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  on  the 
whole  newspaper  business.  It  is  what  we 
see  reflected  today  in  the  figures  we  issued 
this  week.” 

Mr.  Beckwith  recalled  that  it  was  in 
1905  when  his  firm  first  had  a  “million 
dollar  year,”  that  is  handled  advertising 
contracts  totaling  that  amount.  It  has 
grown  every  year  since  and  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  more  than  $4,000,000 
annually. 

Celebrating  its  48th  anniversary  the 
S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency  issued  an 
attractive  booklet,  setting  forth  its  aims 
and  picturing  its  staff. 


by  77  of  600  carriers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  asked  by  the  editor 
of  the  Junior  Call,  “If  you  were 
not  yourself,  who  would  you  rather 
he?”  Edison,  with  15  votes,  was 
second.  Jack  Dempsey,  Babe 
Ruth,  Henry  Ford  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  each  had  seven  votes,  but 
G.  Washington  had  only  five,  and 
President  Coolidge  and  the  Divi¬ 
sion  Manager  tied  with  two  each. 

Among  the  characters  given  one 
vote  were  Barney  Google  and 
Arthur  Brisbane,  also  the  Last  of 
the  Mohicans.  Tom  Mix,  Julius 
Caesar,  Columbus  and  Bobby 
Jones  were  also  in  this  class,  while 
one  modest  newsy  voted  simpK 
“a  human  being.” 


American  Tobacco  Head  Suggest* 
Schedules  May  Be  Cut  Following 
Recent  Reduction  of  Prices 
on  Popular  Brands 


ADVERTISES  BASEBALL 
UKE  VAUDEVILLE 


Evans,  New  Cleveland  Club  Mana¬ 
ger,  Newspaper  Man,  Expects  to 
Use  Large  Space  on  Special  At¬ 
tractions  Throughout  Season 


“I  intend  to  advertise  every  time  I  have 
something  special  to  sell,”  Billy  Evans, 
former  American  League  umpire,  now 
managing  the  Cleveland  Indians,  told  the 
owners  of  the  club  when  the  season 
started  a  few  weeks  ago.  Billy’s  first 
blast  was  four  column  space  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  News,  and  Press 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  home  sea¬ 
son.  In  this  advertisement  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  now 
entirely  home-owned. 

The  advertisement  also  told  Qevelan<l 
fans  of  new  arrangements  to  make  ticket 
sales  more  efficient  and  to  render  better 
service  in  general  to  spectators.  Copy 
was  run  first  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  in  the 
morning;  in  the  afternoon  in  the  News, 
and  in  the  next  evening  in  the  Press.  It 
was  placed  in  this  manner  in  order  to 
get  three  impact.s,  Mr.  Evans  explained. 
•All  three  advertisements  were  different, 
but  emphasized  the  same  ideas. 

No  budget  has  been  assigned  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  there  is  no  advertising  sched¬ 
ule.  Whenever  a  special  feature  presents 
itself,  Mr.  Evans  will  give  it  the  promo¬ 
tion  he  thinks  it  is  worth.  If  Cleveland 
meets  a  pitcher  with  a  long  winning 
streak,  the  possibility  of  breaking  the 
streak  will  be  the  advertising  idea.  If 
Ruth  goes  off  on  another  fence-busting 
rampage,  that  will  be  the  foundation  for 
the  day’s  copy. 

Mr.  Evans,  who  is  sports  writer  for 
NEA  Service,  Inc.,  will  write  his  own 
copy.  Alva  Bradley,  railroad  and  ship¬ 
ping  magnate,  and  other  wealthy  Cleve¬ 
land  men  who  have  purchased  the  club, 
are  giving  the  new  manager  a  free  hand. 
The  club  lost  games  and  money  last  year, 
and  will  do  well  to  finish  in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  this  year,  so  that  the  stage  is  per¬ 
fectly  set  for  a  test  of  baseball  adver¬ 
tising. 


Joins  Roysd  Staff 


Dr.  Harry  Everett  Barnard,  formerly 
president  of  the  American  Iiustitute  of 
Baking,  has  joined  the  scientific  staff  of 
Royal  Baking  Powder  as  consultant. 


SCHOLL  BIG  ADVERTISER 


1928  Budget  of  Million  and  Quarter 
Exceeds  Former  Years 


The  Scholl  Manufacturing  Company, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  foot  remedies  and 
appliances,  has  announced  that  it  will 
spend  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  advertising  in  1928.  The 
company  announces  that  this  budget  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  25  to  35  per  cent  any  similar 
fund.  The  Scholl  schedules  will  appear 
in  more  than  6(X)  daily  newspapers. 


The  reduction  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
standard  brands  of  cigarettes  announced 
this  week  may  affect  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  if  the  opinion  of  George  \V.  Hill, 
president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  that  “expenditures  for  advertising 
undoubtedly  can  be  properly  reduced 
without  injury  to  the  business,”  is  a 
general  one  in  the  trade. 

The  price  cuts,  in  general  about  40 
cents  from  the  former  price  of  $6.40  per 
1,000,  were  variously  interpreted  this 
week  as  resulting  from  the  British  inva¬ 
sion  and  as  a  normal  reduction  resulting 
from  increased  production  and  improved 
machinery.  If  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
reduction  is  given  to  the  consumer,  as  a 
promotional  substitute  for  a  portion  of 
present  advertising,  it  will  amount  to 
only  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  package. 

Officials  of  the  principal  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations,  United  Cigar  Stores  and 
the  Schulte  Retail  Stores,  indicated, 
however,  that  the  retail  price  might  not 
be  reduced. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
manufacturing  Camels,  the  .American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  manufacturing  Lucky 
Strikes  and  other  popular  brands,  and 
the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company, 
manufacturing  Chesterfields,  Fatimas  and 
Piedmonts,  announced  price  reductions. 
The  Lorillard  Company,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  advertised  Old  Golds  extensively, 
has  not  yet  met  the  cut,  but  is  expect^ 
to  do  so  soon. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company,  which  has  been  selling  Cam¬ 
els,  Lucky  Strikes  and  Chesterfields  at 
two  for  a  quarter,  has  not  reflected  the 
price  reduction  as  yet,  but  some  cut  rate 
stores  reduced  their  prices  to  11  cents 
straight,  making  a  profit  of  .42  cents  per 
package  approximately.  Trade  discounts 
will  enable  retailers  to  buy  the  popular 
cigarettes  for  about  $5.^  per  1,000. 
counting  trade  discounts. 

Lucky  Strikes,  which  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  extensively  recently,  have  benefited 
by  a  56  per  cent  increase  of  sales  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1928,  as  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1927,  according 
to  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Hill. 

“This  increase  in  volume,  despite  the 
reduction  in  price,  gives  us  a  gross  avail¬ 
able  dollars  and  cents  profit  in  excess  of 
our  gross  available  for  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year,”  this  official  said.  “It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  lower  price 
of  cigarettes  will  have  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  volume,  and  we  deem  it  but 
natural  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  volume  of  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes 
should  show  even  greater  increases  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter? 

The  entrance  of  Three  Castles  ciga¬ 
rettes,  an  English  product,  into  the 
American  market  through  the  recently 
organized  domestic  company,  the  Union 
Tobacco  Company,  with  its  threat  of 
further  invasion  of  the  .American  market 
by  British  cigarettes,  is  held  responsible 
for  the  change  in  some  quarters.  Three 
Castles  has  sold  at  two  for  a  quarter 
since  its  introduction.  The  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  of  Great  Britain 
bought  the  Brown  &  Williamson  plant 
at  Winston-Salem  and  Reids ville,  N.  C, 
about  a  year  ago,  but  thus  far  has  made 
no  apparent  attempt  to  enter  the  popular 
field.  It  has  been  rumored  rccentlv,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  new  English-manufactured 
popular  cigarette  would  be  introduced  to 
the  United  States  soon. 

Manufacture  of  domestic  cigarettes  in¬ 
creased  approximated  7.000,000,000  dur¬ 
ing  1927  to  about  97,000.000,000  cigarettes 
annually.  Nine  other  leading  nations  con¬ 
sumed  only  81,000,000,000  cigarettes  be¬ 
tween  them. 


PRINTS  SPECIAL  EDITION 


The  Hendersonville  fN.  C.>  Titnes- 
Xnvs  recently  printed  a  48-page  Chamber 
of  Commerce  special  edition. 


I 
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Compare! 


ORDINARY  MATRIX 
NARROW  TEETH 


INTERTYPE  MATRIX 
WIDE  TEETH 
( Patented ) 


Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices 
WEAR  LONGER 


Ordinary  Narrow-Tooth  Matrices  Hang  Crooked 
in  the  transfers  (actual  Photograph) 


ilililflil  IIKI 


r  i  II 
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Intertype  Wide-Tooth  Matrices  Hang  Straight 
in  the  transfers  (actual  Photograph) 


Distributor  stops  are  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  lost  production  in  composing 
rooms. 

Much  of  the  damage  to  matrices  occurs  in 
the  transfers.  Wide  tooth  matrices  hang  per¬ 
fectly  straight  in  the  transfer  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  to  the  minimum  the  risk  of  injury  at  this 
point  and  eliminating  subsequent  distributor 
stops  from  bent  and  damaged  matrices. 

The  combination  teeth  of  wide  tooth  mat¬ 
rices  extend  the  full  width  of  matrices  up  to 
Va  inch  thick  and  always  beyond  the  center 
of  thicker  matrices,  so  that  they  must  hang 
vertically,  even  those  having  a  one  tooth 
combination  only. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  increased  bearing 
area  gives  longer  life  to  the  matrix.  The  nar¬ 
row  teeth  must  carry  the  same  weight  as  the 
wide  teeth  and  consequently  the  wide  teeth 
ivear  longer. 


yf  O  important  Intertype  features  combine  to  make  it 
unsurpassed,  W^rite  for  booklet  “Intertype  Features.” 


INTERTYI’E  CORPORATION ;  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Avenue; 
San  Francisco  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  Street;  Roston  80  Federal  Street;  London;  Berlin 

Distributors  throughout  the  world 

on  the  Intertype  in  Bodoni  Family 
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NEWSPAPERS  CAN  AID  INDEPENDENT 
STORES  IN  BATTLE  WITH  CHAINS 


Present  Opportunities  of  Small  Town  Editors  Stressed  at 
Western  New  York  Meeting — J.  E.  Barber 
Elected  President 


COLUMNIST’S  SON  BORN 

F.  P.  A.  Chronicle*  Arrival  of  Timothy 
Jonathan  in  His  Column 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  conductor  of  the 
“Conning  Tower”  in  the  New  York 
IV or  Id,  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  parents  of 
a  boy,  Timothy  Jonathan,  born  April  17. 
The  columnist  chronicled  the  event  thus 


BRITISH  JOURNALISTS* 
UNION  ELECTS 

F.  W.  Bill  Succeed*  H.  A.  Raybould  a* 
Re*ident — Lord  Rothermere’* 
Expan*ion  Plan  I*  Prai*ed 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisbu) 


CMALL  town  merchants  are  faced  with 

a  most  critical  situation  through  the 
constant  growth  of  chain  store  systems 
and  must  turn  to  their  local  newspapers 
for  the  only  protection  that  is  in  sight, 
E.  M.  Perkins,  editor  of  the  Le  Roy  (N. 
Y.)  Gazelle,  said  in  an  address  before  the 
Western  New  York  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  at  the  closing  session  of  its  two- 
day  convention  in  Niagara  Falls  on  April 
20  and  21. 

The  ease  with  which  small  town  folks 
now  can  reach  large  trading  centers,  by 
means  of  their  automobiles,  will  mean 
that  all  village  stores,  excepting  groceries 
and  meat  markets,  are  likely  to  be  driven 
out  of  business  within  five  years,  it  was 
stated.  By  well  planned  advertising  and 
by  giving  personal  service  of  a  sort  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems,  the  small  community  merchant  may 
insure  future  prosperity  in  spite  of  the 
threat  of  the  chain  stores,  Mr.  Perkins 
said. 

Most  newspapers  are  far  ahead  of 
their  merchants  in  the  small  towns,  it  was 
said,  and  must  take  the  lead  in  developing 
their  communities  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  In  the  opinion  of  this  speaker  the 
opportunity  that  lies  ahead  of  the  smaller 
community  editors  during  the  next  five 
years  is  the  greatest  of  all  time,  and  is 
one  which  will  measure  the  value  of 
every  editor  to  his  home  town. 

More  than  75  newspapers  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention  which  was  held 
in  the  Hotel  Niagara.  One  purpose  of 
the  gathering  was  to  make  plans  for  the 
general  convention  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association  which  will  be  held  in 
the  same  city  in  June. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  conference 
these  officers  were  elected  for  one  year 
terms:  President,  J.  E.  Barber,  Waylattd 
Regisler;  vice  president,  Reed  Clarke, 
Perry  Record;  Secretary  and  treasurer 
E.  M.  Clemens,  Depew  Herald. 

A.  C.  Deuel,  publisher  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Gazelle,  welcomed  the  editors  and 
was  host  at  a  luncheon  following  the  Fri¬ 
day  morning  session.  Welcomes  were  ex¬ 
tended  by  various  city  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
W.  K.  Bradbury  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company  gave  an  outline  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  proposed  development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  in  New  York  state.  An 
inspection  of  the  Niagara  Falls  power 
plants  followed  the  address  of  Mr.  Brad¬ 
bury. 

Merritt  M.  Landon,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  the 
retiring  president,  was  toastmaster  at  an 
evening  dinner  at  which  Louis  B.  Dugg, 
editor  of  the  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune, 
traced  the  history  of  Canadian  Journal¬ 
ism.  Francis  D.  Bowman,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Carborundum  Company, 
also-  spoke.  Mr.  Bowman  declared  there 
is  no  competition  between  radio  and 
newspaper  advertising  and  that  use  of 
the  former  medium  will  only  serve  to  in¬ 
crease  purchase  of  space  in  the  latter. 

Don  A.  Johnson,  director  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca, 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
Saturday  morning  session.  He  told  of 
the  heavy  cost  which  labor  turnover  in¬ 
volves  in  newspapers,  and  cautioned 
against  hasty  “hiring  and  firing”  in  every 
department  of  the  paper.  He  urged  edi¬ 
tors  to  set  the  pace  for  their  workers  by 
being  the  first  man  at  the  office  each 
morning. 

J.  W.  Shaw,  field  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  discussed  the 
new  circulation  audit  policy  of  the  state 
association,  which  is  patterned  after  the 
form  of  the  A.B.C.,  except  that  it  is 
simplified  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
editors. 

Professor  Bristow  Adams  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  Cornell  University 
said  the  trend  of  the  best  modem  news¬ 
papers  is  away  from  scandal  and  sensa¬ 
tionalism. 


Modern  advertising  copy  trends  were 
discussed  by  Alex  F.  Osborn  of  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn.  W.  F.  Knapp,  at¬ 
torney,  s^ke  of  the  libel  laws  and  their 
peculiarities. 

The  editors  outlined  a  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  state  association.  A 
special  night  illumination  of  the  falls  was 
arranged  following  the  dinner  of  Friday 
evening  and  will  be  repeated  at  the  time 
of  the  state  meeting. 

HEARST  SELLS  TWO 
MAGAZINES  TO  QUIRK 

McClure’*,  Smart  Set,  Sold  to  Ex* 

Reporter  Now  Big  Figure  in  Photo¬ 
play  Magazine  Field — Editor* 
Retained 

William  Randolph  Hearst  last  week 
sold  two  of  his  magazines.  Smart  Set 
and  McClure’s,  to  James  R.  Quirk,  owner 
and  publisher  of  Photoplay  Magazine. 

The  publications  will  continue  under 
their  present  editorships.  William  J. 
Lengel  is  editor  of  Smart  Set  and  has 
served  for  a  number  of  years  with  Cos- 
mopolilan  and  other  magazines  of  the 
Hearst  group.  Arthur  Sullivant  Hoffman 
joined  McClure’s  as  editor  last  year  after 
17  years  as  editor  of  Adventure. 

Mr.  Quirk  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Boston.  At  22  he  was  made 
city  editor  of  the  Washington  Times  and 
soon  after  entered  the  magazine  field  as 
editor  of  Popular  Mechmics.  Shortly 
after  his  connection  with  this  magazine  he 
entered  the  real  estate  business,  and  then 
returned  to  Chicago  to  enter  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.  In  1914  he  took  over 
the  management  of  Photoplay. 

The  new  management  expects  to  con¬ 
tinue  Smart  Set  as  a  “magazine  of  youth” 
and  to  make  of  McClure’s  a  “debunked” 
magazine  of  success. 


New  Shopping  New* 

The  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Shopping 
News  made  its  appearance  recently. 
Henry  Holt,  manager  of  the  Holt  Print¬ 
ing  Company  of  Grand  Forks,  is  putting 
out  the  circular.  The  Grand  Forks  Her¬ 
ald,  only  daily  paper,  is  ignoring  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

DAILIES  CO-OPERATE  ON 
180-PAGE  ROTO  TAB 

Morning  and  Evening  Paper*  in  Colum* 

bu*,  Ga.,  Combine  to  Commemorate 
City’*  Centennary  with  Special 
Souvenir  Gravure  Edition 

A  180-page  tabloid  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment  was  issued  jointly  by  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun  and  the  Columbus 
Ledger  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Columbus  last  week.  The  supplement 
was  printed  by  the  Southern  Rotogravure 
Corporation  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alex  W.  Bealer,  sales  manager  of 
that  organization,  it  is  the  largest  gravure 
tabloid  section  ever  published. 

The  book  was  printed  in  nine  weeks’ 
time  by  the  use  of  12  pairs  of  cylinders. 
Each  copy  weighed  one  pound,  nine 
ounces.  The  b<X)k  was  not  date-lined 
and  was  sold  for  25  cents  a  copy. 

The  Enquirer-Sun  is  the  morning  paper 
in  Columbus  and  is  published  by  Julian 
Harris,  who  also  takes  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

The  Ledger  appears  in  the  evening  and 
is  published  by  the  R.  W.  Page  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

F.  C.  Bunting  is  advertising  manager 
of  the  Ledger. 


quaintly  in  his  column  Saturday  in  which 
he  apes  the  style  of  Samuel  Pepys : 

“So  home  for  dinner,  very  fine,  of  lamb 
stew,  and  so  to  my  writing,  but  my  wife 
telling  me  she  felt  ill,  I  took  her  to  an 
hospital,  and  1.  Rubin,  the  physician 
come  to  see  her,  and  then  he  and  I  for 
a  walk  about  the  town,  and  thence  to  the 
hospital,  and  my  wife  hath  a  fine  son, 
the  second  best  looking  child  ever  I  saw 
in  my  life,  and  so  at  five  in  the  morning 
walked  home  with  Dr.  Rubin,  and  then 
I  home  in  the  bright,  sunny  morning,  the 
weariest  and  happiest  ever  I  was.” 

The  first  best  looking  child  the  proud 
father  refers  to  is  his  eldest  son  Anthony, 
two. 

URGE  NEWSPAPER  FOR 
FUR  ADVERTISING 

David  C.  Mill*,  General  Director  of 
National  A**ociation  of  Fur  Indu*try 
Say*  Nothing  Cheaper  Than 
Good  New*paper  Space 

In  addresses  delivered  before  the  Se¬ 
attle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  First 
Far  Western  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Fur  Industry  in  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.,  this  week,  David  C.  Mills 
of  New  York,  general  director  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  told  his  hearers 
that  “newspaper  advertising  space,  intelli¬ 
gently  and  honestly  used,  is  the  cheapest 
thing  you  buy,  bar  none.” 

“I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  your  city,” 
Mr.  Mills  told  the  Association  group, 
“But  taking  the  country  over,  the  major 
part  of  the  retail  fur  trade  does  not  ad¬ 
vertise  to  capacity.  Here  and  there,  in 
each  town,  some  live  wire  advertises  ex¬ 
tensively,  but  the  rest  lie  back  receiving 
the  benefit  of  such  stimulus  as  has  been 
given  to  the  public  desire  for  fur  by  the 
advertising  enterprise  of  their  more  ener¬ 
getic  brethren. 

“There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  advertise 
furs,  but  a  woman  buys  first  and  last 
what  is  advertised  in  her  daily  paper, 
particularly  if  it  is  wearing  apparel.” 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Mills  said,  “There  is  only  one  best  way 
for  anyone  to  bring  his  wares  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  feminine  part  of  the  public, 
and  that  way  is  through  the  advertising 
pages  of  the  newspapers.” 

In  pleading  for  honest  advertising,  he 
said: 

“I  am  not  deeply  interested  in  the 
ethical  consideration  involved.  I  feel 
when  the  boys  talk  about  ethics  they 
are  trying  to  find  a  legal  way  around  the 
Sherman  law  or  a  moral  reason  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  ears  off  some  competitor. 

“Business  life  has  become  so  complex, 
so  intensely  active,  so  full  of  stresses  due 
to  industrial  and  commercial  growth  be¬ 
yond  all  previous  human  experience,  that 
we  must  by  sheer  force  of  necessity  sim¬ 
plify  it  by  knowing  and  telling  the  truth, 
not  only  the  truth,  but  specifically,  the 
exact  truth. 

“It  is  purely  a  matter  of  business 
necessity. 

“We  no  longer  have  time  to  spin  the 
tangled  web  of  falsehood.” 


Holman  &  Connell  Named 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  appointed 
Holman  &  Connell,  San  Francisco,  as 
color  representatives  for  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  section.  In  addition  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Holman  &  Connell  represent 
the  Sunday  magazine  sections  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Oakland  Tribune, 
Portland  Oregonian,  Tacoma  Ledger, 
Seattle  Times.  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  the  Salt  Lake  T ribune,  for  color 
advertising,  under  the  trade  name  of  the 
Associated  Sunday  Magazines. 


London,  April  14. — More  than  120 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  attended  the  twenty-first 
annual  delegate  meetings  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  which  were  held  in 
London  during  Easter.  H.  A.  Raybould 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  Union 
and  is  succeeded  by  F.  VV.  Bill.  H.  D. 
Nichols,  of  Manchester,  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

Two  years  after  its  formation,  it  was 
revealed  in  the  speech  of  the  retiring 
president,  the  Union  had  a  membership  of 
1,700  men  and  women,  and  today  4,675 
working  journalists  carry  its  blue  card  of 
membership. 

At  two  years  of  age  its  funds  were 
only  £2,000,  but  today  it  has  over  £30,000 
to  its  credit.  The  Union  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  British  Newspaper 
Society  (organization  of  provincial  news¬ 
paper  proprietors)  in  an  endeavor  to  ob¬ 
tain  three  weeks’  vacation  annually  and 
regular  working  hours  for  its  members  in 
provincial  newspaper  offices,  but  the 
Newspaper  Society,  it  was  reported  at 
the  Union’s  conference,  have  declined 
to  make  a  national  agreement  on  the 
matter. 

The  Union  has  therefore  obtained  the 
backing  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  (representing  the  com¬ 
bined  unions  of  the  printing  and  news¬ 
paper  trades)  in  fresh  negotiations  with 
provincial  publishers  on  the  hours  and 
holidays  question. 

Lord  Rothermere’s  scheme  for  the 
publication  of  a  chain  of  evening  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  provinces  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Union,  it  being  suggested 
that  the  scheme  would  result  in  better 
conditions  for  provincial  journalists. 
Newspaper  insurance  schemes  and  foot¬ 
ball  competitions  were  instanced  as  dis¬ 
quieting  signs  of  the  times,  resulting  in 
a  worsening  of  economic  conditions  for 
the  journalists.  The  attempt  to  find  a 
scheme  for  the  delimitation  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Institute  and  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  (which,  as  reported 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  recently,  failed 
owing  to  a  clause  in  the  Royal  Charter 
of  the  Institute  of  Journalists)  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  it  was  urged  that  the  Union 
leave  the  way  open  for  continued  negotia¬ 
tions  to  that  end. 


A,  N.  P.  A,  ROMANCE 

George  B.  William*,  Geneva  Time*,  and 

Mr*.  William*  Plan  Honeymoon 

The  honeymoon  chapter  of  a  romance 
which  began  at  the  last  fall  convention  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  be  written  after  this 
week’s  convention  closes  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

George  B.  Williams,  publisher  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  and  Mrs. 

Williams  who  were  married  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  will  start  on  a  belated 
honevTnoon  trip  next  week. 

The  couple’s  first  stop  will  be  at 
Denver,  Col.  There  they  will  start  on 
an  extended  automobile  tour  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Mr.  Williams  met  his  wife,  then  Eva 
Nixon,  when  he  stopped  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  way  to  the  last  fall  conven¬ 
tion  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  Virginia  Beach. 
He  had  heard  of  her  from  her  brother 
Rev.  Justin  Nixon,  pastor  of  the  church 
he  attends  at  Rochester. 

“He  told  me  how  nice  she  was,  but  I’ve 
learned  how  much  nicer  she  is,”  Mr. 
Williams  said. 

After  their  honeymoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  will  make  their  home  at  Loch- 
land  Road,  Geneva.  They  expect  to 
spend  some  time  in  New  York.  Besides 
publishing  his  paper,  Mr.  Williams  is  a 
director  of  the  Polygraphic  Company  of 
■America,  Inc. 


Women  Like  Our  Type  Of  Cooking  School 


because  they  are 

Interesting— Educational— Dignified 


Results  to  Cooperating  Advertisers  Both  National  and  Local  Logically  Follow 


We  Conducted  Over  200  Successful  Cooking  Schools  This  Season 
In  Various  Sized  Cities  Throughout  the  Country 


6-  - 
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(Actual  Photographs  of  Crowds  in  Attendance) 

Booking  Now  For  Season  1928-29 — Write  For  Full  Information  About  Our  Service 
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LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Article  II  of  a  Series — Period  Covered  by  International 
Arbitration  Agreements  from  1901  to  1922  Called 
Era  of  Industrial  Peace 


Secretary 


By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
St.  Loiiia  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 

(Copyright,  1928,  by  Editor  &  Publisher) 


'T'AKING  the  printing  industry  as  a 
-*■  whole  we  may  reasonably  say  that 
the  period  covered  by  the  International 
Arbitration  Agreements,  from  1901  to 
19^,  was  an  Era  of  Industrial  Peace. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  due  to  changes 
growing  out  of  the  World  War  in  the 
years  between  1914  and  1920,  and  to  the 
post-war  reconstruction  period  between 
1920  and  1923.  A  study  of  the  index 
numbers  showing  the  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  United  States,  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U..  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  shows  that  there 
was  real  cause  for  the  unrest  and  dis¬ 
content  of  wage  workers.  The  figures 
are  as  follows: 

Index  Numbers  Showing  Changes  in  Cost 
of  Lhnng  in  the  U.  S.  1913  to  1923 


Date 

Index 

Numbers 

Average,  1913  . 

.  100.0 

December,  1914  . 

.  103.0 

December,  1915  . 

.  105.1 

December,  1916  . 

.  118.3 

December,  1917  . 

.  142.4 

December,  1918  . 

.  174.4 

June,  1919  . 

.  177.3 

December,  1919  . 

.  199.3 

June,  1920  . 

.  216.5 

December,  1920  . 

.  200.4 

May,  1921  . 

.  180.4 

September,  1921  . 

.  177.3 

December,  1921  . 

.  174.3 

March,  1922  . 

.  166.9 

June,  1922  . 

.  166.6 

September,  1922  . 

.  166.3 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  living 
more  than  doubled  between  1913  and 
June.  1920,  the  actual  increase  being 
116.5  per  cent.  This  enormous  advance 
in  the  cost  of  bare  existence  made 
frequent  increases  in  the  wage  scale  ab¬ 
solutely  vital.  Most  publishers  were  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  know  the  need  of 
meeting  the  increases  in  living  cost  with 
corresponding  wage  raises,  but  quite  a 
number  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  mounting  expense  of  the 
wage  worker  and  friction  resulted  in 
many  scattered  instances,  none  of  which, 
however,  was  serious.  Between  De¬ 
cember,  1920  and  December,  1922  there 
was  a  15  per  cent  recession  in  cost  of 
living,  but  the  wage  workers  having  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  a  higher  living  plane 
stubbornly  opposed  any  reduction  in  their 
wages.  Due  to  these  disturbed  conditions 
the  International  Arbitration  Board,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  International  Arbitration 
Agreements,  was  kept  busy  all  these 
years  arbitrating  wage  scale  controver¬ 
sies,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  no  such 
machinery  had  been  provided  in  advance 
for  the  settlement  of  these  disputes  it 
would  nevertheless  have  been  necessary 
to  devise  some  sort  of  legalized  mediation 
between  the  two  parties. 

It  is  singular  to  note  that  none  of  the 
really  disastrous  controversies  of  the 
period  under  consideration  grew  directly 
out  of  wage  scales.  The  gigantic  strike 
of  the  pressmen,  stereotypers  and  drivers 
which  practically  tied  up  the  newspapers 
©f  Chicago  in  1912  was  occasioned  by  the 
admission  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  of 
that  city  into  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  whereby  the 
terms  of  the  agreements  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  the  pressmen 
were  extended  to  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
with  which  the  pressmen  had  separate 
contracts  which  they  regarded  as  more 
favorable. 

The  well-known  strike  of  the  New 
Orleans  printers  which  lost  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  of  that  city  to  the  union  in 
December,  1914,  was  caused  by  disagree¬ 
ments  with  the  union  regarding  inter¬ 


ference  with  the  foreman  by  acts  which 
the  publishers  claimed  impaired  the  con¬ 
tract  into  with  the  printers’  union  in  1912. 

The  strike  of  the  newspaper  pressmen 
which  forced  a  shut-down  of  New  York 
newspapers  in  1923  was  due  to  the  uniem’s 
dissatisfaction  over  an  arbitration  award. 

Few  other  newspaper  disputes  of  any 
great  consequences  marked  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century. 

In  their  internal  affairs  and  in  their 
relaticHis  to  each  other  during  these  years 
the  International  unions  in  the  printing 
trades  had  some  very  stormy  periods  and 
some  bitter  clashes  on  questions  of  policy. 
The  outstanding,  dominating  figure,  not 
only  as  shaper  of  the  destinies  of  his  own 
International,  but  as  an  influence  in 
fashioning  the  policies  of  some  of  the 
others,  undoubtedly  was  James  M.  Lynch. 
After  having  been  vice-president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  for 
two  years  he  was  elected  president  in 
1901  and  retained  the  office  until  1914, 
in  spite  of  persistent  efforts  from  time 
to  time  of  a  powerful  minority  in  his 
organization  to  dethrone  him.  During 
his  entire  administration  he  was  easily 
master  of  the  affairs  of  the  printers  and 
his  government  in  point  of  years  as  well 
as  actual  accomplishments  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  president  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  has  ever  had. 
By  disposition  Lynch  was  an  aggressive 
fighter,  one  who  never  sought  and  never 
avoided  a  fight.  As  an  official  he  main¬ 
tained  himself  in  a  diflicult  position  year 
after  year  by  reason  of  his  forceful  per¬ 
sonality.  Immediately  after  his  election 
to  the  presidency  in  1901  he  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  future  prosperity  of  his  organization, 
when  he  was  invited  into  a  conference 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  consider  an  Arbitration 
.Agreement.  He  was  quick  to  see  the 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  publishers,  but  though  he  at  all  times 
championed  the  usefulness  of  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  Agreement,  he  was  just  as  per¬ 
sistently  alert  to  resent  any  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  tmion  labor  or  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrict  its  influence  or  to 
hamper  its  growth.  A  man  of  this 
temperament  and  disposition  would 
naturally  come  to  grips  sooner  or  later 
with  any  other  man  holding  diametrically 
opposite  views  on  any  important  subject, 
and  such  proved  to  be  the  case  when  he 
and  Geo.  L.  Berry,  President  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen  and  As¬ 
sistants’  Union  came  to  be  in  violent 
disagreement  over  a  policy  that  would 
effect  both  Internationals. 

The  first  clash  between  the  printers  and 
the  pressmen  came  in  1905  when  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  under 
Lynch  started  the  fight  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  the  industry  (particularly 
in  the  commercial  shops)  which  cost  the 
printers  four  million  dollars  and  the  loss 
of  more  than  five  thousand  members. 
The  president  of  the  pressmen  signed  up 
an  agreement  with  the  United  Typothetse 
of  America — made  up  of  the  commercial 
employing  printers — which  gave  the 
pressmen  the  eight-hour  day  and  left  the 
printers  to  fight  their  own  battle  as  best 
they  could.  The  bitterness  thus  en¬ 
gendered  between  the  two  organizations 
lasted  during  all  of  Lynch’s  administra¬ 
tions  and  was  keenly  alive  when  Berry 
became  international  president  of  the 
pressmen  in  1907.  Berry  immediately 
began  to  agitate  for  the  amalgamation 
of  all  the  printing  trades  into  one  group 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  But  Lynch 
would  have  no  agreement  of  that  kind 
with  a  union  that  had  abandoned  his 
organization  while  a  fight  was  on.  and 


the  pressmen  were  denounced  by  the 
printers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  for  their  “betrayal”  of  their  fel¬ 
low  craftsmen.  Those  strained  relations 
were  still  in  existence  in  1912  when  Berry 
sanctioned  the  ill-advised  pressmen’s 
strike  against  the  Chicago  newspapers 
and  called  out  the  pressmen  on  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere.  The  printers  refused  to 
follow  and  the  strike  speedily  collapsed. 

In  an  address  before  the  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  November  1912, 
Berry  was  reported  to  have  blameid 
Lynch  for  having  been  the  virtual  cause 
of  the  pressmen’s  failure  to  win,  and 
Lynch  to  have  resorted  that  Berry  had, 
through  sheer  inability,  made  a  muddle  of 
the  situation  which  was  worse  than  a 
crime. 

This  little  incident  only  served  to 
strengthen  Lynch’s  hostility  to  Berry  and 
it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
pressmen’s  president  was  not  invited  to 
attend  the  printer’s  convention  of  1913. 
He  managed  eventually  to  secure  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  convention  on  the  plea 
that  he  wished  to  submit  a  proposal  re¬ 
garding  “a  policy  of  joint  action  by  the 
federation  plan  which  would  guarantee 
unison  between  the  printing  trades  unkms 
when  in  controversy  with  employers  of 
our  membership,  either  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  scale  or  of  any  other  condition  in  the 
enforcement  of  a  condition  by  strike,  or 
in  the  combating  of  an  employers’  lock¬ 
out”  so  that  everywhere  “where  there  is 
a  member  of  our  union  that  member  will 
not  operate  a  machine  with  type  on  it  that 
is  being  set  by  a  non-union  compositor.” 

These  views  did  not  awaken  any  en¬ 
thusiastic  response  in  Lynch’s  breast.  He 
stated  the  position  of  the  printers  as 
follows : 

“We  are  opposed  to  a  federation  of  the 
printing  trades  that  will  be  subordinate  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.*** 
So  far  as  this  administration  is  concerned 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  you,  and  by 
the  referendum,  we  will  not  be  a  party 
to  any  federation  that  will  have  to  sub¬ 
mit  its  affairs  or  transactions  to  the 
executive  council  of  the  .American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  or  to  any  other  body  for 
its  approval.***” 

On  the  subject  of  “Closer  Affiliation” 
he  went  on  to  say: 

“If  the  Chicago  strikes  demonstrated, 
one  thing  more  clearly  than  another,  aside 
from  their  utter  futility  and  needless¬ 
ness,  that  thing  is  the  necessity  for  an 
agreement  between  the  five  internationals 
setting  forth  clearly  and  minutely  the 
program  that  shall  be  followed  in  the 
event  of  threatened  difficulty  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  field,  first,  before  the  difficulty 
actually  occurs,  in  bringing  their  combined 
influence  to  bear  to  prevent  it,  and  second, 
in  joint  action,  if  the  difficulty  is  unavoid¬ 
able  through  the  fault  of  the  employer 
or  the  affected  union.  When  such  an 
agreement  can  be  formulated  a  form  of 
local  labor  contract  can  be  agreed  to  that 
will  permit  of  joint  action,  offensive  and 
defensive,  in  strikes  and  lockouts. 

“In  my  estimation,  if  all  of  the  inter¬ 
nationals  can  be  pven  the  opportunity  to 
bring  their  joint  influence  to  bear,  prac¬ 
tically  all  danger  of  strikes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  will  be  averted,  and  this  will 
also  be  true,  but  perhaps  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent.  in  the  commercial  field.  If  such  a 
program  had  been  followed  in  Chicago,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  strikes  would  not 
have  taken  place,  but  there  was  no  call 
for  aid  prior  to  the  difficulty,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  herein.” 

This  was  making  history.  But  the 
printers’  convention  was  not  unanimous 
in  its  support  of  the  president’s  policy,  and 
though  a  growing  anti-Lynch  faction  was 
defeated  in  its  attempts  to  get  rid  of  him 
then  and  there  by  an  amendment  that 
International  officers  should  not  be  eligible 
to  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms, 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
Lynch’s  long  tenure  of  office  was  getting 
to  be  irksome  to  many  people.  As  the 
salary  paid  to  the  president  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  his  ordinary  expenses  and 
as  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  membership  to  increase  it.  President 
Lynch  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Governor  Glynn  to  become  Industrial 


Commissioner  of  the  state  of  New  York 
at  a  salary  much  greater  than  the  printers 
were  paying  him.  At  the  1914  convention 
he  tendered  his  resignation  and  as  a  testu 
monial  to  his  long  years  of  service  and  his 
notable  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  he  was  voted  a  gift  of  $10,(H)0.00 
over  the  opposition  of  twenty-six  of  the 
delegates. 

The  resolutions  accompanying  the  gift 
recited  the  following  achievements: 

“That  the  period  of  his  administration 
was  the  most  important  and  eventful  in 
the  history  of  the  International,  witness¬ 
ing  a  growth  of  membership  from  32,613 
to  approximately  70,000,  and  an  increaM 
in  funds  from  $33,000  to  $900,000; 

“That  during  his  administration  an 
.Arbitration  Agreement  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  was 
negotiated  and  maintained,  that  secured 
to  the  newspaper  branch  of  the  industry 
absolute  industrial  peace; 

“That  a  pension  fund  and  a  mortuary 
fund  were  established  and  successfully 
maintained ; 

“That  the  greatest  accomplishment  in 
the  history  of  the  printing  industry— the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  work¬ 
day — was  a  monument  to  his  executive 
ability,  untiring  energy  and  courage,  etc." 

The  appropriation  of  the  $10,(W  was 
hotly  criticized  in  some  sections  and  thi 
right  of  the  delegates  to  use  trust  funi 
for  such  a  purpose  was  questioned  and 
denied. 

This,  then,  was  the  passing  from  office 
of  a  strong,  vehement,  somewhat  domi¬ 
neering  man,  the  builder  of  the  Institution 
he  directed  for  so  many  years  and  to 
which  he  staged  a  rather  startling  come¬ 
back  when  he  defeated  Charles  P. 
Howard  for  president  in  1925,  only  to  be 
defeated  in  turn  for  re-election  by 
Howard  in  1926. 

The  gift  of  $10,000  to  Lynch  always 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  I.  T.  U.  and  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1926  the  acceptance  of  the  gift 
was  used  effectively  by  his  opponents  as 
one  of  the  means  of  bringing  about  his 
defeat.  The  other  causes  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  were  those  that  will  be  discussed  in 
an  article  on  “International  Typographical 
Union.”  namely ;  the  law  which  Lynch 
had  the  Kalamazoo  convention  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  adopt,  changing  the  pension  quali¬ 
fication  to  65  years  from  60,  denying  the 
pension  to  a  member  who  could  get  two 
days’  work  a  week,  and  levying  minimum 
monthly  dues. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lynch  showed  by 
actuaries’  figures  that  the  pension  fund 
was  being  exhausted  and  unless  there  was 
a  revision  of  the  requirements  the  union 
would  eventually  have  to  suspend  payment 
of  pensions.  The  changes  were  unpopu¬ 
lar  and  Mr.  Howard  rode  into  victory  on 
the  strength  of  this  dissatisfaction. 

Meanwhile  President  Berry  was  having 
serious  troubles  of  his  own  with  his 
International  organization. 


WON’T  BE  LONG  NOW 

What  the  New  York  theatrical  critics 
have  to  say  of  first  performances  is  to 
the  little  coterie  of  producers,  sitting  in 
Broadway  offices,  what  race  results  are 
to  the  gambler.  Following  a  premier  per¬ 
formance  the  first  editions  are  breath¬ 
lessly  awaited.  Recently  the  Theatre 
(juild  put  on  at  the  Garrick  an  unusual 
and,  in  some  respects,  doubtful  drama 
called  “Twelve  Thousand,”  a  romance 
based  on  Hessian  mercenaries  in  the 
■American  Revolution.  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  who  pulls  a  decisive  oar  in  the  first- 
night  boat,  wrote  in  The  World  that  he 
had  found  the  play  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  “belong  in  the  list  of 
plays  for  grown-ups,”  a  criticism  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  only  mild  comfort  to  the 
promoters.  But  a  linotyper  who  set  up 
the  criticism  made  it  read  that  the  play 
would  “be  long  in  the  list  of  plays  for 
grown  ups,”  meaning  a  prospect  of  perma¬ 
nency  calculated  to  thrill  the  Guild.  Mr 
Woollcott  took  pains,  however,  to  run  a 
correction. 


In  a  New  Position 

M.  Joy  has  become  advertising 


Mrs. 

manager  of  the  F. 
pany  of  Boston. 


P.  O’Connor  Coo- 
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"D-p  TOTi  A  1^'P  co\7C^  child  were  saved,  thanks  to  this  club,  it  would 

y  ^  be  ivorth  a  thousand  times  the  trouble  devoted  to  it.** 


EXTRA! 


Just  Kids  Safety  Club  News 


Ml  WEST  Mm  STREET 
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EXTRA! 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Last-Minute  Bulletins  from  All  Over  Country  Show 
Vust  Kids"  Campaign  a  Smashing  Success  Everywhere 


4?emeinb5^ 

\  to  Look  { 

I  Up  an’  E)owr\\ 
V!Befbrc\bu^ 
I  ,x«^G*oss  the 

Street" 


IN  THE  EAST 


IN  THE  NORTH 


MICHIGAN— 

DETROIT  TIMES:  “Mail  c«ttinc  heavier  each  Sfy,  reaction  tux- 
prising.  One  of  best  campaign  protpects  ever,"  wires  Editor  J.  A. 
Mulcahjr. 

WISCONSIN— 

EAU  CLAIRE  LEADER  and  TELEGRAM:  "Campaijp  caught 
right  on  from  outset  and  constantly  increasing  in  interest. 

NOVA  SCOTIA— 

SYDNEY  POST :  "Enrollment  of  450  at  end  of  first  week,  with  totals 
steadily  mounting.’* 

CANADA— 

OTTAWA  JOURNAL:  “They  are  joining  up  in  swarms." 
TORONTO  GLOBE:  “News  of  club  traveled  with  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  rapidity.  No  doubt  of  success  from  outset." 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


IN  THE  SOUTH 


OHIO— 

lima  NEWS:  “Find  club  worth  Page  1  and  editorial  displays— 
3,000  members  in  nine  days." — Editor  E.  R  Leach. 

CANTON  REPOSITORY :  “Remarkable  interest  shown,  and  it  is 
keeping  up.”— Editor  J.  D.  Raridan. 

IRONTON  TRIBUNE:  Predicts  it  will  have  100  per  cent  enroU- 
ment  of  kiddies  within  another  two  weeks. 

DOVER  DAILY  REPORTER:  *nt  more  than  pleases  the  boys  and 
girts  and  Uiey  are  responding  in  large  numbers.’’ 

WOOSTER  DAILY  RECORD:  “Swept  through  town  in  no  time." 

ILLINOIS— 

WOODSTOCK  DAILY  SENTINEL;  “They  are  lining  up  fast  and 
total  grows  every  day.”— Manager  C.  F.  Remck. 

INDIANA— 

KOKOMO  DISPATCH :  “Campaign  getting  lots  of  praise.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  increasing  every  day." 

ANDERSON  HERALD:  “Results  highly  satisfactory." — Manager 
Floyd  McGriff. 

HUNTINGTON  HERALD:  "Enrolled  several  hundred  each  day 
during  first  week  of  campaign." 

MINNESOTA- 

RED  WING  REPUBLICAN:  "In  hve  days  1,500  children  signed, 
with  as  many  more  waiting  to  join." 

AUSTIN  DAILY  HERALD :  “Heard  from  almost  every  youngster 
for  miles  around  day  after  first  announcement." 


TENNESSEE— 

JOHNSON  CITY  CHRONICLE  and  STAFF-NEWS:  “Having 
wonderful  success  with  JUST  KIDS  campaign.  It  is  going  over  tre¬ 
mendously  big,"  writes  Vice-President  enroll  E.  King. 

MISSOURI— 

ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT:  Getting  huge  mail  response 
from  thousands  anxious  to  join  club. 

GEORGIA— 

ROME  NEWS-TRIBUNE:  First  nesrspaper  to  Uunch  Safety  Cluh. 
“It  is  now  one  of  best  features  connected  with  our  paper." — Publisher 
T.E.  Edwards. 

AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE:  “We  have  nuntcrous  requests  from  chil¬ 
dren  to  join  club.  We  think  this  is  wonderful  feature  and  will  be 
fneapf  of  saving  lives  of  great  many  kiddies,"  writes  Thomas  J,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  president  and  editor. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 

WINSTON-SALEM  JOURNAL  and  TWIN  CITY* SENTINEL: 
“Biggest  newspaper  feature  novelty  ever  to  capture  entire  public  in 
this  section  of  state." 

TEXAS— 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  TIMES:  Enrolls  more  than  2,000  within  ten 
days,  executives  enthusiastically  recommending  plan  to  other  dailies 
in  Lone  Star  State. 

EDINBURGH  VALLEY  REVIEW :  Membership  passes  1,500  mark 
in  week.  Ntws  of  success  going  around  state,  with  three  other  Texas 
papers  preparing  to  fall  in  line. 


MINNESOTA— CeaNnned 

HIBBINO  TRIBUNE:  “Delighted  with  eray  in  which  local  authori¬ 
ties,  parents,  and  practically  all  children  have  joined  in." 

IOWA— 

OSKALOOSA  HERALD:  “Had  to  double  our  order  for  member¬ 
ship  pins  within  tme  week.  Most  popular  newspaper  campaign  in  our 
memory.” — ^Publisher  C  S.  Walling. 

DAVENPORT  DAILY  TIMES:  “Signed  up  thr^uarters  of  kids 
in  our  Md  for  Safety  Club  within  ten  days.  Campaign  creating  popu¬ 
lar  sensatioa." 

ATLANTIC  NEWS-TELEGRAPH:  “One  of  most  enthusiastic  and 
worth-while  projects  aver  fostered  by  a  ncerapaper." 

IOWA  CITY  PRESS-CITIZEN :  “May  keep  our  club  going  perma¬ 
nently,  there  is  so  strong  interest  in  iL" 

OKLAHOMA— 

OKMULGEE  TIMES  and  DEMOCRAT:  “Biggest  hit  yet  with 
children  and  parents,  too.  Got  2,000  members  in  Im  than  SMak." 


NEW  YORK— 

EVENING  JOURNAL;  71.000  mcmbcri  in  first  12  da3rs;  applicb* 
tkms  now  averafm|'  11.000  daily.  “Bifcest  circulation  campaifn  w« 
cTcr  had.*  — Mannctnf  Editor  WUliamA.  Curley. 

JAMAICA  DAILY  PRESS:  **Swampcd  with  applications.** 

SYRACUSE  JOURNAL:  Enrollment  durinf  first  week  averafed 
800  a  day. 

PEEKSKILL  STAR:  “Nearly  every  kid  in  town  must  be'a  member 
by  this  time.** 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  STAR:  “More  than  1.200  youngsters  joined 
club  first  three  days.** — Publisher  Leroy  L.  Smith. 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION;  “Wonderful  success  one  of  best  pro¬ 
motion  campaifns  this  newipaper  ever  attempted.  Twelve  thousand 
members  already.**  writes  Managing  Editor  Dan  Car^U. 

STATEN  ISLAND  DAILY  DISPATCH;  “Campaign  was  over  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  it  started.  Practically  every  boy  and  girl  on  the  island 
how  a  member.** 


?^EW  JERSEY— 

HUDSON  DISPATCH:  3,000  members  in  first  four  days.  6,000  kids 
attended  opening  club  meeting. 

PASSAIC  HERALD;  So  pleased  with  results  that  permanent  club 
has  been  organised,  first  two  meetings  attracting  2,500.  Has  its  own 
*'Jttst  Kids“  club  song! 

PLAINFIELD  COURIER-NEWS;  “It  more  surprised  us. 
Caught  on  from  outset.** 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

WILKES-BARRE  EVENING  NEWS :  “It  brought  us  about  aU  the 
applications  we  could  handle  ...  if  s  a  big  hit.  indeed.**^Publisher 
John  A.  Hourigah. 

CONNECTICUT- 

NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER:  “Finally  the  post  oflBce  had  to  send  the 
club  mail  over  in  a  wagon.  Nearly  3.500  memberships  checked  in 
week.** — Managing  Editor  Roger  Connolly. 

WINSTED  EVENING  CITIZEN :  “Got  nearly  every  *Jast  Kid’  in 

town  before  sreek  was  over.** 

NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD :  “Counted  some  900  letters  in  first  week 
of  drive.  **»Edit<Mr  Johnstone  Vance. 


s^ftty  of  the  ckUd  is  the  concern 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  parent,^ 


IN  THE  WEST 


CALIFORNIA— 


COLORADO- 

STERLING  ADVOCATE:  ’TnteTCTt  red  hot.”- Editor  A  M.  Big- 
gmtidf. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

MITCHELL  EVENING  REPUBLICAN:  “Our  SMMy  Club  U 
THE  newspaper  event  of  ten  year,  with  grown-ups  as  well  as  young¬ 
sters.” — Malwger  W.  R.  Roiuld. 


OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER:  “More  than  10,000  joi^  club  in 
first  wMk;  circulation  depmtment  delighted,"  writes  Publisher  R.  A 
Carrington. 

POMONA  PROGRESS-BULLETIN;  “Qub  idea  going  over 
a  bang;  huge  success  alraaSy,"  errites  Vics-Presidsnt  Nelson  J.  King. 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION :  “Receiving  hundreds  of  letters  without  giv¬ 
ing  club  campaign  much  exploitation  as  yet.  Greet  Interest  in  it  here,” 
wues  Editor  E.  E.  Perry. 

MONTANA- 


DAILY  MISSOULIAN:  “Distributed  thousand  membftshro  pim 
within  three  days,  every  Idd  in  Missoula  area  wanting  to  join.  — JCir- 
culation  Manager  M.  R.  Thomas. 

ANACONDA  STANDARD:  “Forming  Butte  local  as  permanent 
feature.  Stacks  of  mail  being  received  &ily.” 
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CANTON  REPOSITORY  NOW  PRINTING 
FROM  NEW  HIGH-SPEED  PLANT 


Two-Story  Structure  Built  to  Carry  Additional  Floori 
Press  Installed — Metal  Heated  Electrically — 
Paper  Nearing  113th  Birthday 


-New 


Front  and  side  view  of  new  two-story  Canton  (0.)  Repository  plant.  The 
building  is  designed  to  carry  additional  floors  when  further  expansion  becomes 

necessary. 


than  125,000  words  of  news  daily.  The 
universal  copy  desk  system  is  employed 
in  the  news  department. 

The  Repository  building  is  of  fireproof 
construction  and  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  sprinklers.  It  is  heated  by  steam 
from  a  commercial  heating  plant.  At 
the  rear  of  the  building  there  is  an  eleva¬ 
tion  which  approximates  a  third  floor. 
In  it  now  are  housed  the  photographic 
•studio  and  country  circtilation  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  are  located  in 
Canton.  Louis  H.  Brush  is  president, 
Roy  D.  Moore,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  William  H.  Vodrey, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  John  D. 
Raridan,  executive  editor  and  Henry  R. 
Schaffner,  general  business  manager. 
Department  managers  of  the  Repository 
include  Clyde  E.  Hovis,  managing  editor, 
Charles  C.  Peebles,  foreman  of  compos¬ 
ing  room ;  Donald  J.  McMurray,  fore¬ 
man  of  press  room;  Ned  Cordray,  fore¬ 
man  of  stereot^ing  department;  C.  V. 
Hughes,  business  manager ;  Paul 
Morgan,  advertising  manager;  James  H. 
Kirk,  classified  advertising  manager; 
James  R.  Troxell,  chief  auditor  and  T. 
S.  Brush,  circulation  manager. 

Other  Brush-Moore  newspapers  are 
the  Marion  Star,  Steubenville  Herald- 
Star,  East  Lk'crf'ool  Review  and  Salem 
News. 

WORLD  AND  N.  A.  N.  A.  THANKED 


Newspaper  Alliance  have  made  a  splendid 
contribution  to  aviation,  and  have  ex¬ 
pedited  the  city’s  plans  for  the  reception 
of  the  German-Irish  trans- Atlantic  flyers, 
by  sending  the  trimotor  Ford  plane  from 
Detroit  with  supplies  and  spare  parts 
necessary  to  repair  the  Bremen,  in  order 
that  it  may  fly  down  to  New  York  under 
its  own  power.” 


PETTIBONE  HONORED 
BY  ASSOCIATES 


General  Manager  of  Detroit  Free 
Prete  Given  Surprise  Dinner, 
Marking  His  40th  Year 
with  Daily 


NOW  approaching  the  113th  year  of 
its  publication,  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository,  one  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  recently  moved  into 
a  new  home. 

Labor-saving  and  time-saving  devices 
and  machinery  were  installed  in  the  new 
plant  to  speed  up  production.  In  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  new  building  it  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  fewest  steps  possible 
would  be  necessary  in  producing  the 
completed  paper. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  con¬ 
tains  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  the  display  advertising  department, 
auditing  bureau  for  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  the  general  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  business  manager’s  office,  the 
mailing  room,  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment  and  press  room. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  houses 
the  offices  of  the  company  officials,  the 
general  business  manager  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  group,  the  executive  editor  and 
the  managing  editor,  the  news  depart¬ 
ment,  telegraph  room  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  Each  is  so  situated  that  a 
minimum  number  of  steps  is  necessary 
in  going  from  one  department  to  the 
other,  thus  insuring  the  greatest  speed 


been  found  in  having  all  copy  “run”  off 
a  hook  at  the  head-letter  machine,  where 
the  operator  not  only  sets  the  heads,  but 
fills  the  capacity  of  copy  cutter  as  well. 

From  the  makeup  bank  to  the  rolling- 
in  machine  is  but  a  step,  and  after  the 
“mat”  is  rolled  there  is  a  chute  to  the 
stereotyping  department.  The  Pony 
autoplates  are  within  ten  feet  of  the 
press.  Conveyors  from  the  press  feed 
papers  into  the  mailing  department  and 
to  the  street  circulation  department. 

There  is  adequate  parking  space  under 
cover  for  a  fleet  of  distribution  trucks 
employed  in  delivery. 

The  same  speed  which  is  maintained  in 
news  composition  also  is  to  be  found  in 
ad  copy  composition.  Seven  linotype 
machines  and  two  Lixllow  typographs 
obviate  the  necessity  for  any  hand-set- 
ting  of  type. 

The  composing  room  has  a  battery  of 
14  linotype  machines  with  day  and  night 
shifts.  In  addition,  there  are  two  Lud¬ 
low  typographs,  one  Elrod  strip  caster, 
one  Monptyxic  lead  and  rule  caster  and 
one  Monotype. 

The  Repository  produces  five  editions 
daily  as  well  as  a  Sunday  paper.  A  new 
Goss  8  unit,  64-page  press,  fed  from 


Whalen  Commends  Both  for  Sending 
Plane  to  Greenely 

Grover  Whalen,  chairman  of  the 
Mayor’s  committee  for  welcoming  the 
Bremen  flyers  to  New  York,  thanked  the 
New  York  World  and  the  North  .A.meri- 


Employes  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  gave  a  surprise 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Shelby  for 
William  H.  Pettibone  general  manager, 
celebrating  the  completion  of  his  40th 
year  with  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Pettibone  who  arrived  at  the  party 
expecting  to  address  a  group  of  field  men 
working  under  E.  Roy  Hatton,  circulation 
manager,  found  himself  the  guest  of 
honor. 

Mr.  Pettibone  joined  the  newspaper  as 
a  clerk  in  1888."  Later  he  became  chief 
clerk,  and  in  1910  he  was  promoted  to 
business  manager.  On  September  30, 1917, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  general  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  paper.  Most  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  1888  are  dead  or  have  dropped 
from  sight,  but  there  were  some  half 
dozen  members  of  other  departments  of 
the  paper  about  the  tables  whose  service 
ran  as  high,  in  one  case,  as  61  years. 

George  Mulford,  dean  of  the  force,  who 
joined  the  paper  in  1867,  presented  the 


Classified  advertising  department  in  new  Repository  plant. 


possible  in  the  assembly  of  news  and  its  complement  of  dine  reels  in  the  base 
preparation  and  transmission  to  the  me-  ment  handles  this  production  with  ease. 


chanical  department. 

The  Repository  building  is  located  at 
Cleveland  avenue,  N.  and  Fifth  street. 
It  is  of  brick  construction,  and  capable 
of  withstanding  the  added  weight  of  ad¬ 
ditional  stories,  should  these  become 
necessary  in  the  future.  It  is  lighted  on 
three  sides  with  ample  windows,  insur¬ 
ing  adequate  daylight,  but  is  equipped 
with  a  flood-lighting  system  which,  when 
in  use,  discounts  shadows  and  gives 
almost  the  same  effect  as  natural  light. 

Press  room  facilities  enable  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  of  any  size  at  a 
speed  which  insures  prompt  dispatching 
of  the  finished  product  to  the  reader. 
Fleets  of  motor  trucks  circulate  the 
paper  throughout  the  Repository  terri¬ 
tory,  within  the  city  as  well  as  in 
adjacent  communities  of  surrounding 
counties. 

An  electrically  heated  melting  pot 
made  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  is  to  be  found 
in  the  stereotyping  department.  All 
other  machines  which  require  molten 
metal  also  are  heated  with  electricity. 

The  typesetting  battery  is  laid  out  so 
that  the  machines  which  handle  display 
composition  are  handy  to  the  “Ad 
alleys,”  while  the  straight  matter,  or 
news  machines,  are  handy  to  the  “dump” 
and  the  makeup  stones.  Additional 
speed  in  the  handling  of  news  after  it 
reaches  the  mechanical  department  has 


In  the  telegraph  room  are  two  Morse 
operated  wires  and  three  printer  tele¬ 
graph  sets  of  the  Associated  Press  to¬ 
gether  with  printer  telegraph  sets  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  these  two 
services  bringing  to  the  Repository  more 


can  Newspaper  Alliance,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  for  sending  the  Ford  plane 
from  Detroit  to  Greenely  Island  with 
supplies  for  the  Bremen,  a  move  which 
greatly  aided  the  city’s  plans  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  flyers. 

Mr.  Whalen  said  in  part :  “The 
Mayor’s  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge 
that  the  World  and  the  North  American 


general  manager  with  a  gold  watch  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Free  Press  family.  Other 
speakers  were  Curt  C.  Bradner,  col¬ 
umnist  ;  Edward  A.  Meiser,  secretary  of 
the  paper,  and  E.  Roy  Hatton,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Congratulatory  telegrams 
and  letters  were  read  from  E.  D.  Stair, 
publisher  of  the  Free  Press;  James  E. 
Verree  and  Thomas  E.  Conklin,  national 
advertising  representatives  of  the  paper 
and  long-time  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
Pettibone. 


HOLD  TIMES  NEWS  QUIZ 

Twenty  College*  Compete  for  Prize  of 
$500  Given  in  Current  Events  Contest 

Examinations  in  the  New  York  Times 
Current  Events  contest  were  held  in  about 
20  colleges  last  week.  The  winner  of  the 
contest  will  be  announced  later  and  will 
receive  a  cash  prize  of  $500. 

The  examination  is  planned  to  test  the 
students’  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
news  facts.  In  one  test  the  candidate 
writes  on  a  variety  of  topics  and  in  the 
second  elaborates  on  one  topic  chosen 
from  a  wide  selection.  Charles  Edward 
Wyzanski,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Harvard, 
’27,  won  the  contest  in  1926  and  1927. 


Manager  Resign* 


Repository  news  room  showing  arrangements  of  reporters’,  city  editor’s  and 
copy  editors’  desks. 


Qayton  W.  Gibbs,  advertising  manager 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  has  re¬ 
signed  it  was  learned  this  week.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  been  announced. 
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Another  Certified  Product  of 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


Main  Sales  Office:  100  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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For  SUPEROTO  is  made  expressly  for  rotogravure  by  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  paper.  All  the  resources  of  the  company  are  behind  it  —  from 
forest  to  pressroom. 


SUPEIROTO  carries  these  publications  to  their  1,770,405  readers  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  sparkling,  red-blooded  vigor  that  makes  their  illustrative  subjects  LIVE. 
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DAILY  HNDS  TREND 
TOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

Cleveland  Frees  Survey  Shows  Retailers 
of  38  Cities  Increasing  Use  of 
Dailies — Most  Increasing 
Marketing  Budget 

Retail  stores  and  banks  of  38  cities 
liave  shown  a  distinct  trend  toward  news¬ 
paper  and  direct-by-mail  advertising,  and 
away  from  car  cards,  billboards,  circulars, 
package  inserts  and  novelties  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  a  survey  recently 
completed  by  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
printed  in  IVomen’s  Wear  Daily,  New 
York,  shows.  The  survey  took  up  720 
retail  stores  of  14  classes,  and  62  banks. 
Fifty-five  department  stores  reported. 
Newspaper  advertising  absorbs  72.31  per 
cent  of  these  institutions’  advertising 
budget. 

Reports  by  34  women’s  ready-to-wear 
stores  showed  increased  use  of  newspapers 
and  direct-by-mail,  and  decreased  use  of 
circulars. 

Five  leading  institutions  in  each  of  15 
business  classifications  in  38  cities  were 
asked  to  co-operate  in  the  survey.  The 
survey  included  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Balti¬ 
more,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Washington, 
San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  Newark,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Houston,  Dayton,  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Atlanta,  Syracuse, 
Portland  (Ore.),  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
Birmingham  San  Antonio,  Providence, 
Seattle,  Dallas,  Denver,  Des  Moines,  Fort 
Worth,  Salt  Lake  City,  New  Orleans, 
Richmond,  Columbus,  Oklahoma  City, 
Rochester  and  Indianapolis. 

Of  713  stores  reporting  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Indicate  Cost  of  Your  Advertising 
in  Relation  to  Gross  Sales  Compared  to 
Five  Years  Ago,’’  366  had  increased  their 
advertising  ratio,  116  had  decreased  it, 
and  231  had  maintained  about  the  same 
proportion. 

The  question,  “Has  So-Called  Restless 
Age  Made  Your  Advertising  Less  Pro¬ 
ductive?’’  was  answered  by  166  stores  in 
the  affirmative  and  by  495  in  the  negative. 

Women’s  Ready  to  Wear  and  Music 
classifications  showed  17-15  and  18-13 
votes  that  the  restless  age  had  decreased 
advertising  effectiveness,  while  Drugs 
showed  a  141-21  vote  to  the  contrary  and 
Auto  Accessories  17-3. 

Trend  to  daily  and  evening  papers  was 
shown  in  the  answer  to  the  topic  “Altera¬ 
tions  In  Newspaper  Program  In  Past  Five 
Years.”  Four  hundred  and  three  papers 
reported  that  they  were  using  the 
morning  papers  and  86  more  evenings; 
331  used  more  daily  and  86  more  Sunday. 
Although  the  same  number  is  shown  on 
Sunday  and  morning  increase,  the  break¬ 
down  shows  wide  variation  in  the  classi¬ 
fications  reporting  these  increases. 

Nearly  61  per  cent  of  the  stores’  bud¬ 
get  is  going  to  evening  papers  with  about 
21  per  cent  to  mornings  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  18  to  Sundays. 

Of  457  stores  reporting  changes  in  their 
newspaper  advertising  policy  over  the 
five  year  period,  391  showed  an  increase 
and  66  a  decrease.  The  stores  reporting 
a  decrease  were  thinly  spread  over  all 
classifications  except  Radio  and  Electrical. 
About  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
stores’  total  advertising  budget  was  given 
up  to  shopping  news  publications. 

Purely  merchandising  advertising,  as 
opposed  to  institutional  and  merchandis¬ 
ing-institutional,  is  still  prevalent  among 
the  stores  surveyed.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  use  institutional,  377  merchandising, 
and  367  institutional-merchandising. 

Car  cards  showed  the  heaviest  loss  as 
an  advertising  medium,  with  billboards 
and  circulars  following.  Only  29  stores 
had  increased  their  use  of  car  cards,  while 
95  had  decreased  it.  The  scores  for 
billboards  were  97  and  105  and  for  cir¬ 
culars,  72  and  108.  Shopping  news  pub¬ 
lications  also  lost  favor,  30  to  33. 


ASKS  RADIO-CABLE  MERGER 

Amalgamation  of  cable  and  radio  in¬ 
terests  in  the  United  States  must  be  ac¬ 
complished  to  meet  England’s  challenge 
for  communication’s  supremacy  Major 
General  James  G.  Harbord  says. 


COMPLETES  PLANT  ADDITION 


Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser  AUo 
Installs  New  24-Page  Press 

The  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser, 
which  is  associated  with  the  Duluth  Nems 
Tribune,  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram, 
and  the  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Telegram  announces  this  week,  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  24  page  press  with  full 
equipment  and  the  construction  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  building. 

The  building  situated  on  the  city’s  main 
business  street,  was  erected  and  is  owned 
by  the  Advertiser.  Construction  is  of  face 
brick  with  9,100  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  the  building  houses,  with  the  new 
press,  a  one  story  newspaper  plant  of 
model  layout.  The  press  is  placed  in  the 
front  window  directly  facing  a  new  six- 
story  hotel  now  being  built. 

In  1921  competition  was  eliminated  by 
consolidation  with  the  Daily  Gazette  and 
Advertiser. 

T.  M.  Callahan  is  editor  and  general 
manager  and  the  paper  is  owned  by  the 
Advertiser  Gazette,  Inc.,  of  which  Mor¬ 
gan  Murphy  of  Superior,  Wis.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  ^Ir.  Callahan  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Read  Editor  &  Publisher 
For  All  News  of  Journalism 


“MAIN  STREET”  AUTHOR 
TO  WED  JOURNAUST 

Elngagement  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and 

Dorothy  Thompson,  Former  Berlin 
Post  Correspondent  Announced 
— Lewis  Divorced  April  16 

The  engagement  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Dorothy  Thompson,  former  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
was  officially  announced  April  23,  in 
Rome.  The  wedding  will  occur  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  May,  according  to  Lewis.  Miss 
Thompson  is  the  daughter  of  a  Metho¬ 
dist  minister,  one  of  the  class,  but  not, 
she  says,  of  the  kind,  attacked  by  Lewis 
in  Elmer  Gantry.” 

Miss  Thompson  met  Lewis  at  a  tea  in 
Germany  where  she  interviewed  him.  Mr. 
Lewis,  a  former  newspaper  man,  accom¬ 
panied  Miss  Thompson  on  an  airplane 
flight  to  Vienna  to  write  an  account  of 
the  revolution  there. 

The  former  Mrs.  Lewis  was  given  a 
divorce  April  16,  at  Reno,  Nev.  Miss 
Thompson  met  Lewis  a  few  days  after 
obtaining  a  divorce  from  Josef  Bard,  a 
Hungarian  writer,  to  whom  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1923. 

Miss  Thompson  was  the  last  person  to 
interview  Terence  MaeSwiney,  and  the 


last  to  interview  the  Hapsburg  pretender 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne.  King 
Carl,  after  his  unsuccessful  coup  d’etat 


HUSTON  SAILS  FOR  U.  S. 


R.  T.  P.  Club  of  Tokio  Gives  FarewsQ 
Dinner  for  1.  N.  S.  Man 

Luther  Huston,  Far  Eastern  repre¬ 
sentative  of  International  News  Service, 
left  Japan,  April  4  en  route  to  New 
York  where  he  will  join  the  New  York 
staff.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Sydney 
J.  K.  Hughes,  who  left  the  New  York 
office  of  the  International  News  Service 
in  February  to  join  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Tokio.  Mr.  Hughes  will  continue 
his  work  on  the  Advertiser. 

A  farewell  dinner  was  given  for  Mr. 
Huston  by  the  R.  T.  P.  Club  of  Toldo 
at  the  Ritz  restaurant  on  April  1.  The 
club  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Victor 
Eubank  of  the  Associated  Press  in  the 
absence  of  R.  O.  Matheson,  dean  of 
Tokio  newspaper  correspondents  and 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  was  unable  to  attend.  Frank 
Hedges,  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  R.  T.  P.  Qub  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Huston’s  removal 
to  New  York.  A  new  member  of  the 
Club,  W.  Romm  of  Tass,  the  telegraphic 
news  agency  of  Russia,  was  initiated. 


CLEVELAND  PRESS  CHART  ON  ADVERTISING  TREND 


1.  Division  of  ad¬ 
vertising  e  X  • 
pense. 
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Office  expense.. 
Newspaper  space 

Direct  mail . 

Circulars  . 

Rillboards . 

Car  cards  .... 

{ ackage  inserts. 

Niivelties  . 

Store  magazine. 
Shopping  news. 
Miscellaneous  . . 
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2.  Division  of  Evening  papers . 
newspaper  a|V  Morning  papers. 

propriation. _ Sunday  papers... 

More  evening. 


3.  Alterations  i  n 
newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  in  past  five 
years. 


4.  Do  you  use  com- 
parative  prices? 


More  morning. 
More  daily . . . . 
More  Sunday.. 


Yes 

No 


5.  Do  department 
heads  assist  in 
selection  of  me¬ 
dia? 


Yes 

No 


5A.  Whose  word  is 
final  in  adver¬ 
tising  program? 


Department 
manager  . . . . 
.Advertising 
manager  . . . . 
Store  manager.. 
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6.  What  type  of 
advertising  do 
you  use? 


Institutional  .... 
Combination  .... 
Purely  Merchan- 
dising 


7.  Alterations  S  n 
advertising  pro¬ 
gram  in  past  five 
years. 
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0 

Pack,  inserts 

No. 

Dec. 

95 

17 

1 

13 

5 

15 

4 

3 

2 

3 

5 

10 

3 

5 

2 

No. 

Inc. 

92 

14 

6 

13 

9 

8 

1 

3 

2 

7 

5 

11 

0 

3 

3 

Novelties  . . 

No. 

Dec. 

56 

17 

1 

4 

2 

9 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

No. 

Inc. 

46 

5 

2 

4 

5 

6 

0 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Store  maga- 

No. 

Dec. 

91 

20 

1 

9 

4 

11 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

3 

6 

1 

zines  .  • .  • 

No. 

Inc. 

45 

12 

4 

2 

0 

6 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Shopping 

No. 

Dec. 

57 

12 

0 

7 

2 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1 

news  .... 

No. 

Inc. 

30 

9 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

Miscel- 

No. 

Dec. 

33 

5 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

2 

laneous  . . 

No. 

Inc. 

107 

9 

5 

5 

35 

13 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

8 

2 

7 

2 

No. 

Dec. 

49 

12 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1  Yes  . 

No. 

166 

17 

17 

16 

12 

14 

6 

6 

5 

21 

13 

18 

3 

10 

3 

No  . 

No. 

495 

31 

15 

21 

54 

41 

39 

16 

11 

141 

19 

13 

10 

32 

17 

8.  Has  s  o<  a  1 1  e  d 
“Restless  Age” 
made  your  ad¬ 
vertising  less 
productive  ? _ 


Higher  . 

366 

25 

10 

16 

16 

33 

18 

12 

9 

137 

17 

21 

5 

Lower  . 

....  No. 

116 

10 

9 

8 

8 

10 

17 

2 

4 

6 

8 

5 

4 

Same  . 

....  No. 

231 

18 

13 

19 

41 

19 

16 

9 

7 

22 

11 

11 

8 

9.  Indicate  cost  of 
your  advertising 
in  relation  to 
gross  sates  com¬ 
pared  to  five 
years  ago. 
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To 


±o  the  publishers  of  7200 
newspapers,  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  wishes 
to  express  its  appreciation 
for  the  fine  cooperation 
offered  in  advertising  Lucky 
Strikes.  In  reviewing  the 
ever-increasing  success  of 
Lucky  Strikes,  much  credit 
must  go  to  newspaper  space 
and  a  program  of  dominant, 
consistent  advertising. 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 


111  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  CIRCULATION  STATEMENTS 

Filed  with  the  Government,  of  six  month*  ending  April  1,  1928;  compiled  by  Statistical  Department  of  New  York  Evening  Post,  Inc. 


1928 

(  compared  )  1927 

1928 

;  compared  )  1927 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1924 

1925 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1927 

1928 

Apr.  1 

(  wUh 

(Oct.  1 

Apr.  1 

[  With 

April  1 

October  1 

April  1 

October  1 

April  1 

October  1 

April  1 

October  1 

April  I 

October  1 

April  1 

*• 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Gain 

Loss 

Gain 

Loss 

Gain 

Loss 

Uain  Lom 

American  . 

434,198 

439,177 

411,471 

405,044 

379,975 

362,862 

347.771 

341,225 

336,280 

351,062 

337,741 

13,321 

3.8 

1,461 

.4 

Commercial  . 

12,461 

13.060 

14,010 

11,800 

11,300 

11,793 

11,480 

10,555 

• 

#  *  •  • 

170,257 

165,710 

xt . 

Herald-Tribune  . . . 

131,'613 

133,'230 

154,435 

276,755 

283,197 

287,386 

294,327 

298,090 

300,610 

312,670 

316.061 

3,391 

1.1 

15,451 

5.1 

Journal  of  Commerce 

26,338 

26,156 

25,772 

26,935 

26,972 

26,707 

26,768 

26,784 

25,785 

26,109 

25,496 

6i3 

2.3 

289 

l.I 

Sun  (Morning)  ...• 

Times  . 

370,266 

362,361 

278,174 

383,005 

387,934 

382,005 

392,695 

391,465 

414,990 

430,242 

447,651 

17,409 

4.6 

32,661 

7.9 

Wall  Street  Journal 

22,242 

21.883 

22,191 

22,266 

25,772 

28,329 

29,937 

29,589 

30,623 

31,605 

35,364 

3,759 

11.9 

4.741 

15.5 

World  . 

392,387 

382,739 

391,421 

404,377 

381,536 

342.928 

329,860 

322,464 

343,247 

369,307 

368,629 

678 

.2 

25,382 

7.4 

Mirror  (Tabloid)... 

{il57,796 

218,431 

249,649 

316,418 

379,396 

411,808 

449,369 

432,440 

16,929 

3.8 

20,632 

5.0 

News  (Tab.)  Daily. 

551,457 

633,578 

720,862 

786,398 

795,160 

920,956 

998,617 

1,082,976 

1,145,481 

1,208,994 

1,226,561 

17,567 

1.5 

*  o  * 

81,080 

7.1 

News  (Tab.)  Sunday 

438,810 

567,381 

662,142 

807,279 

987,199 

1,122,065 

1,224,063 

1,244,316 

1,433,578 

1,374,018 

1,416,582 

42,564 

3.1 

*  .  •  * 

16,996 

U 

Evening  Journal  . . 

643,489 

601,837 

641,192 

666,886 

649,072 

635,805 

696,447 

677,844 

686,740 

680,681 

680,115 

566 

.08 

0*00 

6,625 

1. 

Evening  Mail . 

144,135 

170,327 

tt..  . 

Evening  Post . 

32,694 

32,506 

35,768 

31,291 

35,501 

32.415 

35,525 

34,127 

51,757 

68,477 

77,049 

8,572 

12.5 

25,292 

48.9 

Evening  World.... 

277,853 

272,335 

271,114 

314,489 

310,850 

311,933 

294,442 

295,732 

305,404 

314,491 

302,521 

11,970 

3.8 

2.883 

.9 

159, 7R6 

II . 

Sun  . 

177,290 

1236.165 

260,026 

255,212 

247,370 

256,234 

259,351 

265,000 

267,520 

278,582 

282,152 

3,570 

1.3 

14,632 

5.5 

Telegram  . 

111,088 

133,594 

155,194 

220,707 

190,519 

199,566 

182,489 

207,706 

196,329 

228,984 

209,388 

19,596 

8.6 

13,059 

6.7 

Evening  Graphic... 

‘95,697 

96,998 

141,865 

242,508 

334,795 

282,235 

297,584 

15,349 

’5.4 

37,211 

n.i 

Brooklyn  Citizen . .  . 

41,186 

41,352 

42,237 

42,311 

42,455 

42,470 

43,108 

43,114 

43,092 

43,112 

43,120 

8 

.02 

28 

07 

Brooklyn  Eagle. . . . 

65,568 

63,475 

67,553 

69,102 

72,493 

71,912 

75,395 

76,711 

79,813 

78,849 

82,581 

3,732 

4.7 

2,768 

3.5 

B’klyn  Stand.  Union. 

71,557 

72,252 

71,187 

67,365 

64,339 

61,742 

63,010 

80,862 

77,227 

70,129 

58,692 

11,437 

16.3 

18,535 

24.0 

B’klyn  Daily  Times 

45,313 

45,389 

37,637 

57,269 

65,471 

80.081 

81,573 

78.533 

73,751 

91,069 

95,855 

4,786 

5.3 

22,104 

30. 

Totals  . 

•3,865,084 

•3,837,669 

‘3,691,855 

•4,130,562 

•4.311,478  •4.430.500 

•4,653,288 

•4,907,730 

•5,166,409 

•5,339,542 

•5,346,146 

ISun  and  Herald  combined  into  Sutv-Herald  Feb.  1.  1920;- name  changed  to.  Herald  Oct.  1,  1920.  t Average  for  two  mcnths  Sun-Herald. 
lEvening  Sun  and  Globe  combined  June  4,  1923.  Name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924.  JAverage  for  2  months  Sun  and  4  months  Sun-Globe. 

IPrice  of  evening  newspapers  advanced  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  June,  1920. 

TtTelegrara  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924,  Sunday  issue  discontinued  March  16,  1924,  Name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18,  1925, 
tJHerald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924, 
iSMirror  (Tabloid)  first  issue  June  24,  1924. 

'Includes  daily  average  of  the  Daily  News  inclusive  of  the  Sunday  News. 

•Evening  Graphic  first  issue  September  15,  1924.  Sunday  edition  inaugurated  May  3,  1925,  discontinued  September  1,  1925. 

•Commercial  combined  with  Journal  of  Commerce.  January  1,  1927.  .  .  „ 

••During  the  general  strike  of  the  New  York  newspaper  pressmen,  frcm  September  18  to  26.  1923,  inclusive  “combined  morning”  and  “combined  evening”  papers  were  published.  Statements  of 
the  following  newspapers  show  that  circulation  figures  of  this  period  were  omitted:  Times.  Herald,  World,  Mail,  Sun-Gli:be.  Eve.  World,  Eve.  Telegram,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union,  Brooklyn  Citizen. 


TEXARKANA  MEETING 
PROGRAM  COMPLETED 


Pres*  Associations  of  Texsts  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  to  Hold  Joint  Meeting  in 
Border  City — Many  Discussion* 
Feature  Program 


tion,  will  preside.  Ed  A.  Carlock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Press  Association  will 
preside  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  May 
24.  Judge  John  King,  president  of  the 
Texarkana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
occupy  the  chair  at  the  opening  meeting. 

AKRON  DRUGGISTS  COOPERATE 


STUDENTS  TOURING  SOUTH 


Texas  and  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tions  have  completed  the  program  for 
their  joint  meeting  to  be  held  May  24 
and  25  at  Texarkana,  on  the  border  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states.  Community  sing¬ 
ing,  readings  by  local  poets,  a  golf 
turnament,  and  a  banquet  with  moving 
pictures  are  among  the  entertainment 
features  of  the  program. 

Most  of  the  professional  subjects  will 
be  taken  up  through  discussions.  Among 
the  speeches  will  be  an  inspirational  ad¬ 
dress  by  former  governor  Charles  H. 
Brough,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  “A  Real 
Message  of  Wide  Interest,”  by  W.  M. 
Holland,  Texas  Farm  &  Ranch,  Dallas, 
Texas;  “Let  Us  Kill  the  Poverty  Joke,” 
by  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers  (Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Among  the  discussions  will  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Sources  of  Income  and  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Neglected  by  Many 
Newsi»pers,”  Dr.  J.  W.  Freeh,  director 
of  University  of  Arkansas  press  bureau, 
and  Ray  H.  Nichols,  Vernon  (Tex.) 
Record;  “To  What  Extent  Should  Week¬ 
ly  Newspapers  Use  Special  Features?” 
by  James  C.  Edwards,  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle  and  George  Sutherland, 
Fordyce  (Ark.)  Advocate;  “How  Should 
the  Weekly  Press  Handle  Crime  News?” 
Harvey  Mayes,  Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  J.  A.  Livingston,  Russellville 
(Ark.)  Courier-Democrat;  “Value  of 
Accurate  Circulation  Figures,”  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney  Collins,  Jonesboro  (Ark,)  Journal; 
“How  the  Weekly  Newspaper  May  Best 
Serve  Its  Subscribers,”  Henry  Edwards, 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Journal  and  W.  W.  Raney, 
McCrory  (Ak.)  Leader;  “Necessity  of 
Business  System  in  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Office,”  W.  B.  Folsom,  Brinkley 
(Ark.)  Argus  and  Homer  Steen,  Floy- 
dada  (Tex.)  Hesperian;  “Problems  of 
the  Small  Daily,”  Fred  Massengill,  Ter¬ 
rell  (Tex.)  Tribune  and  E.  G.  Harris, 
Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier-News;  “Are 
Special  Editions  and  Co-Operative  Pages 
Desirable?”  Curtis  B.  Hurley,  Camden 
(Ark.)  Beacon-Herald  and  Cieorge  L. 
Inglish,  Stamford  (Tex.)  Leader. 

Discussion  of  a  resolution  on  the  postal 
situation  will  be  taken  up  at  the  meeting 
of  May  25,  at  which  Charles  Goslee, 
president  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa- 


Unite  in  Buying  52  Pages  of  Adver¬ 
tising  on  Weekly  Basis 

Akron,  O.,  druggists  have  started  a 
“truth  drive”  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Akron  Times-Press.  The 
“truth”  campaign  will  run  52  consecutive 
weeks  and  will  be  a  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  by  Akron  and  surrounding  drug¬ 
gists,  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  being 
to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  the 
services  rendered  by  the  druggists.  They 
point  out  that  confidence  in  one  another’s 
integrity  is  of  as  great  importance  in  the 
business  world  as  it  is  in  other  avenues 
of  life.  The  52  weekly  full  page  ads 
will  present  the  work  of  the  pharmacists 
in  pictures  and  story.  Manufacturers 
will  assist  in  financing  the  campaign. 

DAILY  DEFENDS  SOLDIER 

“Unco  ’guidness”  of  several  Senators, 
including  the  Maryland  senator,  William 
Cabell  Bruce,  in  attacking  a  Spanish  War 
veteran  dishonorably  discharged  for  the 
theft  of  two  turkeys,  brought  an  attack 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  last  week;  a 
reply  from  Senator  Bruce  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  a  rebuttal  from  the  Sun  in  the 
shape  of  a  transcript  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  The  soldier  had  twice 
been  honorably  discharged  and  had  re¬ 
enlisted.  He  served  six  months  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  theft  of  two  turkeys  valued 
at  $3  from  the  company  cook  and  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Senate  for  cancellation  of 
the  dishonorable  discharge  incurred  for 
the  same  offense. 


25  from  U.  of  Oklahoma  Visiting 
Memphis,  New  Orleans  and  Florida 

Twenty-five  potential  newspaper  men 
and  women  from  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity  Journalism  department  visited 
Memphis  newspapers  last  week  on  a  tour 
of  the  South.  Newspapers  will  be  visited 
in  New  Orleans  and  in  Florida  during 
this  week. 

The  students  arrived  in  Memphis  in  a 
special  car  equipped  with  typewriters. 
Five  editions  of  a  newspaper  will  be 
printed  during  the  trip. 

The  journalistic  expedition,  the  second 
annual  tour  of  the  school,  is  sponsored  by 
the  university  and  is  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Florida 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Prof.  Gil¬ 
bert  I.  Garretson  is  in  charge  of  the  tour 
for  the  university. 


SEITZ  CHARGES  FRAUD 
Don  C.  Seitz  last  week  brought  suit 
against  a  Greenwich,  Conn.,  real  estate 
operator  for  an  alleged  fraud  committed 
against  his  wife,  Mildred  E.  Seitz,  in  a  real 
estate  deal.  Mr.  Seitz  is  adminstrator  of 
the  estate  of  Mildred  E.  Seitz.  He  asks 
$3,000  damages.  Mr.  Seitz  was  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  World  for 
many  years,  and  has  written  a  number  of 
newspaper  chronicles,  including  a  life  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer. 


“BAWL  STREET”  EDITION 

The  Bawl  Street  Journal,  published  by 
the  New  York  Bond  Qub  in  connection 
with  its  annual  field  day  until  two  years 
ago,  will  reappear  as  a  special  edition  of 
the  New  Yorker  this  year,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 


ENTERS  HNANCE 

Paul  H.  Byers,  formerly  on  the 
financial  staff  of  the  New  York  Telegram, 
has  become  an  investment  consultant 
with  Sulzbacher,  Granger  &  Co.,  New 
York.  He  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
firm’s  financial  publications. 


..  AveragtNet  Paid  Circabtioa 
for  March 

Evening  256,330 
Morning  253,127 
Sunday  297 ,0 1 6 
Weekly  Star472,754 

THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


ADVERTISE  TO  PRESIDENT 

A  full  page  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  April  16, 
signed  by  the  citizens  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  inviting  President  Coolidge  to 
make  his  home  this  summer  on  top  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  just  oustide  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  After  extolling  the  advantages 
of  Chattanooga,  the  advertisement  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  statement. 
“Today,  our  spokesmen  present  a  formal 
invitation  which  we  ask  you  to  earnestly 
consider — and  accept.” 


Give  Your  Readers 
Labor  News 

There  are  hre  million  trade  unlonliti  in  the 
United  States.  Then*  hare  at  least  twenty 
million  dependents  and  immediate  Mends.  In 
eetry  eitr  they  form  a  bl|  and  Isuwrtant  part 
of  the  readini  population.  And  the,  bare  money 
to  spend. 

Let  your  paper  Inform  them  In  their  own  Held. 
Use  a  labor  column,  or  a  labor  pace,  dally  or 
weekly. 

International  Labor  News  Service 
will  fianlfh  yon  with  up  to  the  minute  newt  tod 
features. 

This  News  Serrice  la  the  only  Independent 
news  serrice  coreiinc  the  labor  Held  with  newt 
and  features.  It  hat  150  labor  paper  ellenta, 
blit  will  serre  dally  papers  where  It  has  no 
labor  paper  client  Output  larse,  well  edited, 
reliable.  Price  low.  Too  can’t  afford  to  netlect 
this  Important  Held  of  letltlmate,  needed  newt. 
A  postal,  letter  or  wire  sill  hrinc  you  full  In¬ 
formation. 

International  Labor  News  Service 

5*8  (Urpealart’  BMt-  W  asUsttoa,  D.  C 

Matthew  Wall.  Fraaident. 

Cheeter  H.  Wri(ht.  Editor  and  Msnaffer. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


Have  You  Covered 
Every  Angle? 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  representatives  contact  hundreds  of 
national  advertisers  and  agencies  every  day. 

Hundreds  of  traveling  merchandising  men  call  at  hundreds  of 
newspapers  every  day. 

Newspaper  men  not  only  sell  their  own  mediums  but  they  often 
discuss  other  newspapers  with  advertisers. 

The  manufacturer’s  man  in  Syracuse  today  asks  which  is  the  best 
newspaper  in  Rochester  where  he  will  be  tomorrow. 

When  your  newspaper’s  advertising  reaches  the  whole  newspaper 
fraternity,  this  is  an  asset  of  extreme  value. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  puts  you 

in  touch  with  that  audience  and — in  addition — gives  you  entre  also 
to  those  advertisers  and  agencies  which  place  95.5%  of  the  known 
national  newspaper  appropriations. 

Cover  every  angle  through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE 
FOURTH  ESTATE  with  its  agency  circulation  ...  its  advertiser 
circulation  ...  its  newspaper  executives  circulation. 

No  other  medium  can  offer  you  so  thorough  and  useful  a  coverage  of 
those  who  really  influence  the  buying  of  newspaper  space. 

Ask  for  an  itemized  circulation  statement  and  analysis  of  EDITOR  & 

PUBUSHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  Circulation. 

And  remember  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE  offers  you  good  position  and  a  large  printing  page. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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ARE  READERS  PAYING  ENOUGH 
FOR  PAPERS? 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


circulation  beyond  their  radius  wherein 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  socially 
and  politically  interested. 

We  discover  what  are  the  days  of  the 
week  to  which  advertisers  naturally 
gravitate  and  then  increase  the  linage  on 
other  days  by  features,  such  as  agricul¬ 
tural  pages,  etc.  We  also  always  have 
a  number  of  advertisers  who  want  to  be 
in  the  paper  when  there  is  no  congestion 
of  advertising — in  other  words,  they  want 
their  advertisements  to  stick  out. 

We  have  made  no  economies  in  the 
News- Republican  during  the  year.  In 
fact,  we  have  added  expense  by  securing 
all  three  telegraph  services,  which  we 
find  is  a  very  good  circulation  getter. 
However,  the  News-Republican  seems  to 
be  on  a  basis  of  expense  which  will  be 
adequate  for  two  or  three  years  at  least. 

BETTER  PAPER,  HIGHER  PRICE 

By  J.  H.  McKeever 

Editor,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  News 

.\s  papers  are  improved  I  believe  that 
readers  should  and  will  gladly  pay  more 
for  them.  Commencing  with  this  year 
we  made  an  increase  in  our  circulation 
price  both  by  mail  and  in  the  city. 

I  believe  the  only  effective  circulation 
is  that  located  in  the  radius  of  market 
and  social  contact  with  its  home.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  coming  to  be  sold  on  a  basis  of 
market  coverage,  rather  than  bulk  figures 
and  for  that  reason  there  should  be  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  the  tributary  field. 

THREE  CENTS  FAIR  PRICE 

By  Charles  E.  Morris 
Publisher,  Canton  (O.)  News 

Since  the  Canton  publishers  have  ad¬ 
justed  an  age-long  travesty  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  their  newspapers  to  2 
cents,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  replying  to 
your  question  with  the  statement  that  in 
general,  readers  do  not  pay  enough  for 
the  papers  they  receive.  Three  cents 
would  be  a  fair  universal  price,  and  even 
five  cents  would  not  be  too  much. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  exception 
of  noted  national  journals,  newspapers 
ought  to  confine  their  circulation  enter¬ 
prise  to  the  radius  in  which  the  mass 
of  people  have  direct  contact  with  the 
city  of  publication.  Other  circulation 
under  the  prevailing  order  is  not  only  a 
waste  but  it  creates  an  excessive  cost  for 
advertising. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  method  of 
securing  distribution  over  the  week  is 
to  encourpge  the  budget  plan  of  adver¬ 
tising  placement  which  will  do  much  to 
eliminate  the  blind  “follow-the-leader” 
habit.  Helpful  to  this  argument  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  a  congested  newspaper 
cannot  possibly  give  100  per  cent  reader 
service. 

In  our  own  experience,  we  have 
effected  operating  economies  by  modern¬ 
izing  equipment.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  reduced  page  costs  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  investment  necessary  to 
obtain  them. 

STORES  OPEN  EVERY  DAY 

By  John  W.  Baker 

Vice-President,  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald 

Readers  are  not  paying  enough  for 
their  i»pers. 

It  is  not  the  newspaper’s  proj^r 
function  to  seek  circulation  beyond  its 
natural  radius. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  is  a  fair 
average  rate  per  line  per  million  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  advertising  classifications 
you  mention.  In  this  question  is  involved 
forced  circulation  out  of  the  natural  trad¬ 
ing  radius  from  which  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  little  if  any  benefit.  The  value 
to  national  advertising  is  also  question¬ 
able. 

The  best  method  to  induce  advertisers 
to  distribute  their  allotment  of  copy 
over  the  days  of  the  week  can  best  be 
promoted  by  selling  the  idea  that  every 
day  is  a  possible  shopping  day.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  Friday  should  be 


singled  out  as  the  big  day  except  the 
peculiar  psychology  that  has  been  created 
as  a  bargain  day.  The  stores  are  open 
every  day  and  the  public  can  be  educated 
to  shop  every  day  if  the  right  kind  of 
psychology  is  used. 

ROBBING  PETER 

By  Philip  D.  .\dler 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Kewanee  (Ill.) 

Star-Courier 

In  my  opinion,  too  many  newspapers 
are  losing  money  on  their  country  mail 
circulation  for  the  reason  that  competi¬ 
tion  has  forced  low  rates  for  this  class 
of  circulation.  Publishers  ought  to 
realize  from  their  mail  list,  subscription 
rates  equal  to  the  cost  of  w'hite  paper, 
production,  and  distribution. 

I  don’t  believe  the  advertiser  ought  to 
pay  all  the  freight.  It  seems  like  rob¬ 
bing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  to  demand  that 
the  advertiser  make  up  the  gap  by  stand¬ 
ing  the  publishers’  loss. 

PAYS  WHITE  PAPER  COST 

By  Fred  S.  Newsom 
Business  Manager,  Richmond  (Cal.) 

Indepaident 

Are  readers  paying  enough  for  their 
papers?  From  our  standpoint,  yes.  The 
income  from  our  circulation  pays  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the  white  paper 
cost,  which  should  satisfy  any  newspaper 
publisher.  When  a  paper  reaches  the 
sizes  where  there  is  excessive  difference 
between  paper  cost  and  subscription  in¬ 
come  WE  believe  there  is  room  for  cur¬ 
tailment — not  for  increased  cost  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Seeking  circulation  outside  of  the  city 
in  which  it  is  published  and  the  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  district  in  which 
there  are  common  interests  must  cause  a 
paper  to  resort  to  artificial  stimulus  to 
circulation. 

We  are  experimenting  on  contracts 
with  our  larger  advertisers  in  which 
they  agree,  for  a  special  rate,  to  use 
advertising  on  several  days  during  the 
week  instead  of  Friday  only.  The  agree¬ 
ments  provide  that  if  any  one  of  those 
entering  the  plan  shall  fail  to  carry 
through  the  agreement  the  whole  program 
ends.  Merchants  are  quicker  to  use 
several  days  and  not  to  bunch  their  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  one  desirable  day  if 
they  know  their  competitors  are  doing 
the  same. 

CATALOG  OF  ECONOMIES 

By  W.  a.  Bailey 

Editor  and  Manager,  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Kansan 

Readers  are  not  paying  enough  for 
their  papers.  The  following  items  have 
increased  publication  costs  greatly  in  the 
past  decade:  Increase  in  wage  scales  in 
all  departments,  and  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  particularly;  increase  in  wire 
service  and  features;  increase  in  costs  of 
delivery  systems,  by  postage,  trucks  and 
carrier ;  merchandising  se*rvice  in  the 
advertising  department;  increase  in  the 
cost  of  white  paper.  All  these  have  added 
to  the  costs  of  publishing  a  newspaper, 
to  the  extent  that  a  publisher  is  justified 
in  demanding  a  higher  price  from  his 
subscribers. 

I  think  a  newspaper  should  confine 
its  circulation  to  its  actual  trade  terri¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
why  advertisers  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  an  advertising  rate  sufficient  to 
justify  a  newspaper  to  have  any  circula¬ 
tion  outside  of  their  immediate  trade 
territory.  Merchants  do  not  profit  by 
such  circulation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  rate  per  line 
per  million  circulation  can  be  determined 
that  would  be  fair  to  all  newspapers. 
For  instance,  in  our  own  case,  our  operat¬ 
ing  costs  are  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  100,000  population, 
or  thereabouts,  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
The  same  typographical,  press,  sterotype 
and  mailer’s  unions  operate  in  both 
cities.  We  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
union  scales  paid  by  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  newspapers.  We  are  also  ham¬ 
pered  in  revenues  by  being  compelled  to 


charge  the  same  circulation  rates  as  the  ' 
Missouri  newspapers,  which  are  much 
below  the  average  of  newspapers  in  cities 
comparable  in  population  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Necessarily  the  line  rate  per 
million  of  circulation  for  the  Kansan 
must  be  higher  than  papers  with  the  same 
circulation  located  in  other  cities.  I  am 
sure  there  are  other  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  that  have  circumstances 
that  would  justify  them  in  having  line 
rates  per  million  higher  than  would 
offhand  seem  justifiable. 

I  wish  I  knew  the  best  method  to  in¬ 
duce  advertisers  to  distribute  their  allot¬ 
ment  of  copy  over  all  the  days  of  the 
week  to  avoid  congestion  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays.  I  can  see  no  solution  other 
than  creating  on  the  part  of  the  people  a 
desire  to  shop  all  days  in  the  week  in¬ 
stead  of  two  or  three  days. 

Operating  economies  which  we  have 
effected  during  the  past  year  have  been  in 

(a)  Cutting  off  circulation  not  of 
direct  benefit  to  advertisers. 

(b)  Reducing  the  amount  of  time  copy 
set  with  the  hope  of  using  it  sometime, 
and  placing  the  emphasis  on  current 
news. 

(c)  Complete  elimination  of  a  night 
crew.  It  is  cheaper  to  add  what  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessary  and  operate  entirely 
on  the  day  scale.  This  necessitates  push¬ 
ing  back  the  deadline  on  advertising  copy. 
Small  papers,  however,  can  easily  make 
this  adjustment. 

(d)  Eliminating  from  the  editorial 
department  special  and  feature  writers, 
and  make  the  newspaper  more  a  real 
newspaper. 

(e)  Keeping  careful  tab  on  all  small 
expenses  such  as  light,  heat  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  supplies  handled  through 
stock  room. 

SUGGESTS  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL 
By  W.  H.  B.  Fowler 
.\ssistant  Publisher  and  General  Manager, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 

In  San  Francisco  the  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  two  morning  news¬ 
papers  is  $1.15,  with  5c.  for  individual 
daily  copies  and  10c.  for  copies  on  Sun¬ 
day.  This  is  as  much  as  the  general 
reading  public  can  afford  to  pay.  $1.15 
out  of  the  salary  of  the  average  salaried 
or  working  man  is  all  that  he  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  pay  for  his  reading 
matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  newspaper’s 
proper  function  to  seek  circulation  beyond 
a  certain  radius.  This  simply  means 
going  into  other  territory  that  is  already 
properly  taken  care  of  by  other  news¬ 
papers.  Circulation  of  this  kind  is  of 
no  value  at  all  to  a  local  advertiser,  and 
merely  a  duplication  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser.  But  as  long  as  advertisers  buy 
space  blindly  on  circulation  figures,  with¬ 
out  adequate  consideration  of  where  and 
what  the  circulation  is,  the  newspapers 
will  scramble  after  this  useless  but  ex¬ 
pensive  circulation.  The  responsibility 
is  up  to  the  advertiser. 

Anyone  who  can  find  an  effective 
method  of  inducing  advertisers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  copy  over  the  days  of  the 
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week  to  avoid  congestion  on  certain  days 
should  be  awarded  a  Congressional  medal 
.Advertisers  as  a  rule  feel  that  they  have 
their  own  problems  and  are  not  a  bit 
interested  in  ours. 

Major  operating  economies  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  group  of  newspapers  in  any 
given  city,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  any 
individual  newspaper.  In  view  of  the 
general  inability  of  newspapers  to  co¬ 
operate,  this  makes  a  very  tough  situation. 
Circulation  managers  are  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  things  around  a  newspaper  office. 
Nine  out  of  ten  see  only  circulation 
figures.  The  general  newspaper  business 
would  be  much  more  profitable  if  the 
circulation  managers  were  excluded  from 
conferences  on  the  general  conduct  of 
business.  The  mere  suggestion  of 
economy  causes  the  circulation  manager 
to  shiver  with  fright  and  fear  that  the 
newspaper  is  going  to  lose  tens  of 
thousands  in  circulation.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  they  get  their  ideas  over  wi4 
many  heads  of  newspapers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  other  newspapers  that  would 
economize  without  serious,  if  any,  loss  of 
circulation  find  their  hands  tied,  as  they 
cannot  move  alone. 

OFFERS  “SUM  DA'Y”  DISCOUNTS 

By  a.  W.  Huckle 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 

Herald 

Readers  are  not  paying  enough  for  the 
average  newspaper,  I  believe.  However, 
w'hhout  united  effort  it  is  impossible  to 
raise  the  subscription  rates  in  a  keenly 
competitive  field. 

Circulation  should  not  be  sought  beyond 
what  is  considered  the  trading  and 
social  territory.  We  charge  50  per  cent 
more  for  subscriptions  outside  our  trad¬ 
ing  territory. 

Make  price  inducements  for  slim  days. 
If  advertising  were  on  a  normal  average 
basis  throughout  the  week  we  believe 
the  smaller  papers,  at  least,  could  offer 
more  attractive  rates. 
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One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leatfership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 
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A  Scripps-Houoard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Consumers! 


According  to  the  latest  census  recently  tabu¬ 
lated  the  Key-Stone  State  will  have  approxi¬ 
mately  9,800,000  people  by  July  1st,  1928,  or  8% 
of  the  country’s  total  population.  The  majority 
of  these  people  live  in  the  large  industrial  cities 
and  represent  the  backbone  of  Pennsylvania’s  great  consuming 
power. 


When  you  come  to  this  market  you  are  sure  of  an  audience  large 
enough  to  make  any  newspaper  campaign  a  profitable  one,  for  your 
appeal  is  to  people  who  are  the  daily  newspaper  readers,  a  highly  in¬ 
telligent  class  who  appreciate  the  value  of  the  advertised  brand. 


Don’t  overlook  the  possibilities  of  the  Keystone  Market.  It  is  tremen¬ 
dous  in  earning,  consuming  and  spending  power.  Pennsylvania  should 
always  he  included  with  every  advertising  appropriation  and  the 
newspapers  listed  below  are  the  ones  you  should  select  when  you 
have  added  Pennsylvania  to  your  list. 
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SIX  SONS  IN  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

Some  Folks  Say  case  which  gives  a  cheerful  and  efficient 

Actors  appearance  to  the  copy  desk,  exciting  the 

Are  a  Jealous  Bunch,  admiration  of  members  of  the  local 

But  women’s  clubs  who  have  been  inveigled 

I’ve  Seen  Them  to  make  a  tour  of  the  plant  by  the  hard- 

Applaud  working  promotion  department.  A 

Rivals  On  The  Stage.  waffle  iron  and  samovaer  attachment  is 

contemplated  which  will  enable  dapper 
Some  Folks  Say  desk  men  of  the  new  day  to  serve  light 

Lawyers  repasts  while  the  whicher  whiches. 

Are  Steeped  In  Envy,  “Copy  is  fed  in  at  the  top  of  the  ma- 

But  chine  between  two  rollers  and  emerges 

I’ve  Seen  Them  at  the  bottom  completely  whiched  and 

Shake  ready  for  the  composing  room.  Two 

On  a  Verdict.  models  are  available,  one  operated  by  a 

convenient  but  inconspcuous  footpedal. 

Some  Folks  Say  the  other  by  electricity. 

Newspapermen  “The  Whicher  should  be  invaluable  for 

Indulge  No  Craft  Pride,  anniversary  editions  and  special  section 

But  work  and  for  puffs  of  the  following 

I  Once  Heard  One  variety:  Local  Store  Leases  New 

Admit  Building;  Packing  Plant  Celebrates 

Another’s  Genius.  25th  Year;  Arnold  Niblick  Real  Es- 

^  *  TATE  Wizard  at  27 ;  Europe  Recover¬ 

ing,  Store  Head  Says  on  Return  From 
f^LD  F.  P.  A.  announces  the  birth  of  Buying  Trip;  Busine^  Conditions 
^  a  second  son,  to  bear  the  name  Banker  Decxares;  and 

rimothy  Jonathan  Adams,  and  tells  of  ^  r 

lis  happiness.  But  later  on  in  his  column  .,9?^  the  strongpt  boosters  for  the 
F.  P.  A.  solemnly  resolves  to  stop  writ-  Whirlwind  Whicher  is  the  ZcukH  Daxly 
ing  about  his  children  as  he  is  convinced  J'^rtxa,  jhxzh  obtained  marve  lous  rc- 
to  suits  when  it  recently  issued  its  annual 

the  sutnect  is  not  interesting  to  the  ju  A  ,  a  •  i 

nuhlic  He  admits  he  does  not  like  to  l^page  Clodhopper  County  Agricultural, 
^otkerdlddlTbinrinp^^^^^  Industrial,  Intellectual  and  Financial 

their  youngsters.  F.  P.  A.  will  not  re-  ess  Edition, 

main  irue  to  this  resolve,  we  venture  to  ^ 

predict.  For  instance,  how  will  he  be  “P  ^ 

able  to  explain  the  total  absence  from  and  came  through  with  nothing 

his  weekly  diary  of  “lay  late”  items?  following :  Somnolent  popula- 

The  diary  may  be  expected  most  fre-  t‘on  ^9;  p„nc, pal  building,  water  tank; 
quently  to  record,  “Up.  by  Tim’s.”  industry,  bootlegging. 

*  *  *  “After  passing  through  the  Whiching 

T  HEARD  the  other  day  of  a  certain  machine  the  story  read,  in  part :  ‘One  of 

newspaper  publisher,  of  the  old  long-  progrpsive  and  up-to-date 

haired,  12-gallon  hat,  top  boots  and  small  cities  oi  the  state  is  Somnolent, 
chaw-of-terbaccy  type,  who  entered  his  population  1,500  situated  in  ffie  luxurious 
city  room  and  yelled  to  the  editor,  “How  '  aljcy  of  the  Big  Muddy  Riyer  on  the 
many  men  have  you  on  this  staff?  Eigh-  main  line  of  the  B.  &  O.  railroad.  All 
teen !  Well,  fire  eight  of  them,  now  1  I’m  orack  B.  &  O.  trains  stop  at 

tired  of  seeing  their  mugs  around  here.  Somnolent,  where  in  the  past  year  one 
Go  hire  eight  more,  good  ones !”  That  ^^e  largest  water  tanks  on  the  entire 
happened  in  the  year  of  grace  1928,  not  ®  capacity 

500  miles  from  New  York.  Lingering  150,000  gallons.  A  large  number  of 
remnant  of  those  “good  old  days  in  jour-  "'orkmen  were_  employed  during  the  con- 
nalism,”  I  suppose.  struction  of  this  great  tank  which  caused 

*  *  ♦  trade  in  the  city  to  reach  peak  figures. 

mercilessly  the  machine  age  Stretching  for  miles  in  all  direction  from 

moves  on,  iron  fingers  supplanting  l^autiful  and  fertile  swamps, 

the  hands  of  men.  No  work,  no  art  is  the  overflow  of  the  Big 

sacred.  Even  our  gentle  friend  and  co-  ^he  swamps  alwund  in  lush 

worker  Warren  Bassett  is  busilv  invent-  y^P^tation  and  a  movement  is  on  loot  to 
ing  a  diabolical  contraption,  called  a  of  expert  cranbe^y 

“Whicher,”  whose  function  will  be  to  g'-o«ers  from  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
reduce  copy-reading  to  a  mere  clatter  of  Rf  t  within  several 

revolving  wheels,  buzzing  cogs,  rattling  longer,  cran^ry 

hammers  and  the  hiss  and  bang  of  slid-  fL.Anr  ^  i  ° 

ing  type-writer  carriages.  Thoughtless  lector  among  Somnolent  s  industries.  At 

of  the  human  wretchedness  and  futility  l 

that  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  a 

mechanical  contrivance  that  robs  the  copy  ®  mechanical  device  the 

slot  of  its  traditional  power  to  which  and  ''  rc'-ersible  and 

unwhich  a  story,  Warren  Bassett  thinks  } ''*  ‘^o'l^ense  stones  as  well  as  expand 
only  in  terms  of  modern  efficiency  and  ^ 

private  greed.  A  prospectus  of  his  pro-  ' 

posed  corporation,  evidently  prepared  to  '^ith  this  machine  as  a  starter  it  is 
intrigue  the  underwriters  of  Wall  Street,  "UP®u  m  time  to  assemble  more  and 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  im-  uiore  mechanical  devices  for  the  use  of 
pudent  Whicher.  ^1*^  copy  desk.  Suggestions  have  been 

*  *  ♦  received  for  the  following:  A  patented 

44rTiHE  Whirlwind  Whiching  Machines  for  whipping  a  story  into  shape ; 

(patent  pending)  will  undoubtedly  ^  Puley  arrangement  by  which 

prove  the  most  notable  contribution  to  ^  f^^'og  gloves  are  sus- 

the  labor  saving  machinery  of  the  edi-  Pooded  above  the  desk,  to  be  pulled  down 
torial  room  since  the  invention  of  the  worn  wmen  a  story  must  be  ‘handled 
typewriter,”  the  prospectus  reads.  “The  gloves  ;  and  a  large  comma  cutter, 

function  of  this  device  is  to  expand  copy  chopping  commas  and  periods  from 

to  any  length  by  throwing  it  full  of  glit-  A  pair  of  goggles  must  be  worn 

tering  whiches  without  the  aid  of  human  during  this  operation  to  protect  the  eyes 
hands.  The  mechanical  setup  of  the  ma-  flying  period  dust.  ’ 

chine  is  a  secret  and  cannot  be  divulged - 

at  this  time.  However,  which  and  never-  (P.  S.  This  copv  has  lieen  run  through 
theless,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  brightly  nickeled  the  whicher.) 


Six  of  the  eight  sons  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Pigne,  of  Hazel,  Ky.,  shown  above 
with  their  father,  are  actively  employed  in  newspaper  work  on  various  southern 
newspapers.  The  photo  shows  (left  to  right),  first  row:  Sidney,  R.  W.,  Rev. 
Pigue,  Will  W.,  and  Marvin  H.  Back  row  (left  to  right).  Bob,  Paul,  M.  M., 

R.  H.  Jr. 


CIX  of  the  eight  sons  of  Rev.  R.  H.  where  the  Feature  Syndicate  Service  an- 
Pigue,  Methodist  minister  of  Hazel,  nounces  it  will  furnish  editors  with  a 
Ky.,  are  in  the  newspaper  business.  Five  full  page  of  feature  material  in  exchange 
of  them  are  on  southern  newspapers  and  for  the  right  to  place  advertising  copy 
one.  Will  W.,  is  advertising  manager  of  free  of  charge  in  a  position  spot  on  that 
the  Gulf  Publishing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  page.  Editor’s  report  the  feature  ma- 
Pa.  terial  appears  innocuous,  but  they  are  re- 

Two  of  the  sons,  Paul  W.  and  Sidney,  fusing  sign  the  dotted  line,  feeling  in 
recentlv  bought  the  Trenton  (Tenn.)  time  the  advertising  copy  would  in  some 
IIcrald-Democrat.  They  were  formerly  way  be  hooked  up  with  the  free  text 


in  Nashville  the  automobile  editor  of  the 
Tennessean  is  M.  M.  Pique,  another  of 
the  brothers.  He  was  formerlv  a  snorts 
editor  and  an  umnire  in  the  Southern 
Baseball  League.  The  Tennessean  also 
employs  another  of  the  Pigpue  brothers, 
R.  H.  Pigue.  in  the  composing  room  as 
a  linotype  operator. 

Brother  Bob  is  sports  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal.  He 
was  formerly  snorts  editor  of  the  Metn- 
phis  News-Scimitar  before  it  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Memphis  Press. 

The  other  two  of  the  eight  brothers  are 
Marvin  H.,  a  New  Orleans  contractor, 
and  R.  W.,  of  St.  Louis,  a  railroad  execu¬ 
tive. 

Every  year,  in  July,  the  eight  brothers, 
together  with  their  families,  make  a  trip 
to  Hazel,  Ky.,  to  visit  their  father. 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  has  chaofed 


(Combining  since  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  field,  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  Sunday  Gazette 
Times  in  the  Sunday  morning 
field). 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
CROWING  NEWSPAPER 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

National  advertiainc  repreaentativos;  Pant 
Block,  Ino.,  847  Park  Avenue,  Nov  York; 
Century  Bide.,  Chieaeo;  Oeneral  Motors 
Bldg.,  Detroit;  Little  Bide..  Boatos;  Ooaa- 
monwealth  Triut  Bide.,  PUladelphia. 


“PUFF’  MALADY  LINGERS  ON 

Same  old  song  to  a  different  tune  is 
emanating  these  days  from  Kansas  City 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Aiore  than 
200,000 
Daily 

iWore  than 
440,000 
Sunday 


Partial  List  of  News¬ 
papers  Distributed  by 
International  Trucks 

New  York  Journal 
New  York  New* 

New  York  Sun 
New  York  Telegram 
Wall  Street  News 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Chicago  Tribune 
Atlanta  Georgian 
Baltimore  News 
Bethlehem  Times 
Boston  Globe 
Brooklyn  Times 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbia  State 
Council  BluiFsNonpareil 
Davenport  Democrat 
Davenport  Times 
Decatur  Review 
Deseret  News 
Detroit  News 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
Elizabeth  Journal 
E.  St.  Louis  Journal 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Harrisburg 
Times-Tribune 
Houston  Post  Dispatch 
Indianapolis  Times 
Indianapolis  Star 
Kan.  City  Journal-Post 
Memphis 

Commercial  Appeal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Moline  Dispatch 
Nashville  Banner 
Newark  Evening  News 
New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune 
Philadelphia  Record 
Peoria  Evening  Star 
Peoria  Jnl.Transcript 
PittsburghPostGazette 
Pittsburgh 
Sun  Telegraph 
Quincy  Herald-Whig 
Regina  Leader 
Rock  Island  Argus 
Saskatoon  Star 
Scranton  Times 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal 
St.  Cloud  Times 
St.  Joseph  News-Press 
Tampa  Telegraph 
Tampa  Tribune 
Toledo  Blade 


A  Straight  Tip 
on  a  Good  Investment 


News  can  never  be  slow  or  it  isn’t  news.  That 
fact  is  a  bromide  in  the  business.  Newspapers 
must  get  to  their  readers — instanter  ! 

And  so,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other,  you’ll  find  leading  newspapers  depend¬ 
ing  on  International  Trucks  to  take  up  the 
job  where  the  presses  leave  off.  And  what  a 

job  they  do !  Hard,  gruelling  service . 

through  mud,  slush,  snow,  rain . any  hour 

of  the  day  or  night,  in  ail  kinds  of  weather. 


over  all  kinds  of  roads,  they  deliver  the  news. 

At  the  left  is  a  partial  list  of  papers  that  use 
International  Trucks.  The  hauling  demands 
of  the  large  metropolitan  dailies  are  strenuous 
in  the  extreme  and  Internationals  are  used  ex¬ 
clusively  by  some  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Take  a  straight  tip  from  the  newspapers  that 
know  these  trucks  firsthand.  Put  Internationals 
to  work  in  your  own  service  and  you  will  find 
them  the  best  truck  investment  you  ever  made. 


The  International  line  includes  the  Special  Delivery  for  loads  up  to  %-ton; 4  and  6’Cylinder  Speed  Trucks  of  and 

2-ton  (izes;  Heavy-Duty  Trucks  rangins  from  IM-ton  to  5-ton  sites;  Motor  Coaches;  and  McCormick-Decrins  Industrial 
Tractors.  Sold  and  Serviced  by  160  Company-ovmed  Branches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  dealers  everywhere, 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 
(incospokated) 


Chicago,  III. 


INTERNAnONAL 
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HOW  TEXAS  ELECTION  BUREAU  “MOPS 
UP”  STATE’S  4,868  PRECINCTS 


A.  F.  Henning  in  Charge  of  Bureau  Which  Will  Function  Again 
During  Presidential  Vote — 253  Counties  in  State — 

2,750  Miles  of  Leased  Wire  Used  ’ 


/"'ONVENTION  cities  have  been 
^  chosen,  politics  is  filling  columns 
and  newspapers  are  planning  for  a  big 
news  year — but  an  expensive  one. 

Editors  have  but  to  turn  back  the 
files  four  years  to  see  the  reams  of 
news  carried  at  the  last  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  They  can  all  remember  the  nights 
of  sleep  they  lost  as  returns  of  the 
primary  and  general  election  were  col¬ 
lected  and  tabulated. 

But  in  one  state — Texas — editors  can 
lean  back  in  their  easy  chairs  and  rest 
assured  they  will  be  relieved  of  the 
burdens  incident  to  organization,  collec¬ 
tion  and  compilation  of  election  returns. 

Prior  to  1906  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Texas  to  have  an  election  bureau,  be¬ 
cause  nominations  were  made  by  conven¬ 
tions,  and  the  results  of  the  final  elec¬ 
tions  were  known  in  advance.  But  when 
the  Terrell  election  law,  requiring  the 
Democratic  party  to  make  its  nomina¬ 
tions  by  means  of  primary  elections,  be¬ 
came  effective,,  an  election  bureau  was 
essential. 

In  1906,  Tom  Finty,  Jr.,  then  political 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News  and  the  Gal¬ 
veston  News  organized  the  first  election 
bureau  in  Texas.  His  idea  was  to  get 
returns  from  every  precinct,  run  a  con¬ 
tinuous  accounting  that  would  provide 
totals  whenever  desired  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  expert  accountants  except  for 
the  supervision  of  returns  and  writing  of 
stories. 

In  1908  a  number  of  other  Texas 
newspapers  organized  a  co-operative 
election  bureau.  Each  of  them  con¬ 
tributed  one  or  more  members  of  its 
staff  to  work  in  the  bureau.  The  plan 
did  not  work  well,  as  there  were  too 
many  editors  and  reporters  and  not 
enough  men  who  knew  how  to  handle 
figures. 

In  1912,  Charles  H.  Abbott,  now  in 
business  in  New  York  City,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  Texas  publishers.  He  had  for 
some  years  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  He  put  much  time 
into  organization  of  correspondents  and 
devised  an  unique  method  of  accounting 
which  he  manned  with  professionals. 
The  results  were  accurate,  but  came  in 
slowly.  His  organization  was  called  the 
Texas  Election  Bureau. 

In  1920  the  two  bureaus  operating  in 
the  state  were  consolidated  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  seriously  interfering 
with  each  other  at  the  polling  places  and 
their  results  clogged  the  wires.  Good 
points  used  by  each  were  retained  such 
as  the  system  of  continuous  accounting 
with  debit  and  credit  accounts  for  each 
candidate.  More  time  and  money  was 
put  into  the  organization  and  correspond¬ 
ents  better  instructed. 

In  1920,  Robert  L.  Penn,  then  city 
editor  of  the  Dallas  News,  was  director 
of  the  bureau,  but  by  1922  he  was  wax¬ 
ing  fat  as  an  oil  producer.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  bureau  director  by  A.  F.  Hen¬ 
ning,  professor  of  Journalism  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  a  news¬ 
paper  man  of  long  experience.  Hen¬ 
ning  has  remained  at  the  post  ever  since, 
getting  better  results  each  election. 

Some  idea  of  the  expanse  of  Texas 
and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  returns 
in  this  state  may  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  two  years  ago  the  bureau  operated 
a  leased  wire  2,750  miles  long.  There 
are  253  organized  counties  and  each 
county  has  an  organization  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  results  from  each  precinct. 
Central  headquarters  of  the  bureau  are 
in  Dallas  where  all  results  are  tele¬ 
graphed  or  telephoned  for  tabulation  and 
then  sent  out  to  the  newspapers. 

Two  years  ago  40  employes,  many  of 
them  expert  accountants,  worked  in  the 
Dallas  headquarters.  The  253  county 
correspondents  were  estimated  to  have 
had  at  least  500  helpers.  One  thousand 
telegraph  operators  were  employed  and 


2,000  telephone  operators.  County  chair¬ 
men  and  election  officials  in  the  4,868 
precincts  gave  assistance. 

If  election  returns  were  available  all 
at  once  the  collection  and  tabulation 
would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  as  on  election 
night  there  is  a  newspaper  some  place  go¬ 
ing  to  press  every  minute.  Each  paper 
wants  the  complete  returns  up  to  that 
time  which  necessitates  keeping  the  re¬ 
turns  completely  tabulated.  County 
correspondents  have  to  seine  and  seine 
the  precincts  to  get  every  vote  as  fast 
as  it  is  available  for  the  public. 

The  16  years  of  successful  work  has 
made  the  bureau  a  Texas  institution.  By 
putting  the  entire  job  in  the  hands  of  one 
organization  per  unit  expenses  have  been 
lowered,  although  the  aggregate  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  bureau  have  risen. 

According  to  Henning  some  of  the 
forms  for  this  year’s  election  have  al¬ 
ready  been  prepared  and  this  month  the 
work  of  getting  correspondents  in  line 
will  be  started. 

“We  are  able  to  profit  by  all  our  past 
mistakes,”  said  Henning,  “and  I  believe 
this  year  the  bureau  will  be  more  suc- 
cesful  than  ever.” 

The  accurate  and  prompt  results  of 
the  bureau  in  the  past  has  made  believers 
out  of  Texas  editors.  Changes  have  been 
suggested,  but  all  voted  down. 

When  returns  were  coming  in  two 
years  ago  in  the  Moody-Ferguson  contest 
many  editors  started  questioning  the 
figures.  The  bureau  sent  out  the  message 
which  follows: 

“Editors — Bureau  figures  on  Moody 
majority  correct.  We  know  our  stuff.” 

•Subsequent  figures  showed  they  did. 


ATTACKERS  SENTENCED 


Cab  Company  Men  Given  90  and  100 
Day*  for  Beating  Photographers 

Convicted  of  battery  upon  F.  S.  Youell 
and  James  Kirby,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  photographers,  who  attempted  to 
take  pictures  of  a  freak  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  involving  a  taxi,  Joe  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  the  California  Cab 
Company,  and  Gus  Leonard  were  given 
severe  sentences,  April  13,  by  Municipal 
Judge  Wilson. 

Leonard  received  90  days  on  each  bat¬ 
tery  count,  the  sentence  to  run  concur¬ 
rently,  while  Johnson  was  fined  $300  or 
100  days  on  the  first  count  and  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  on  the  other. 

In  the  ensuing  struggle,  Kirby  sustained 
a  fractured  skull  and  Youell  a  broken 
nose.  The  accident  occurred  March  31. 


PUBLISHES  BABY  SUPPLEMENT 

A  22-page  rotogravure  baby  supple¬ 
ment  was  published  by  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  April  22.  It  contained 
pictures  of  babies  from  all  sections  of 
Brooklyn,  and  seven  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  pictures  judged  to  be  best  among 
those  submitted.  Advertising  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  leading  Brooklyn  department 
stores  featuring  the  juvenile  departments, 
as  well  as  from  other  shops  specializing 
in  infants’  wear  and  toys.  A  poem  by 
Nathalia  Crane,  child  poetess,  dedicated 
to  the  prize  winners,  appeared  on  page 
two  of  the  supplement. 


OKLAHOMA  MEETING  MAY  11-12 

Annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  Altus, 
May  11  and  12.  Program  plans  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  S.  Stroms,  president, 
feature  an  address  on  “How  Not  to  Run 
a  Newspaper  for  Profit.”  by  W.  O. 
Saunders,  editor  of  the  Elisabeth  City 
(N.  C.)  Independent.  Walter  M.  Har¬ 
rison,  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  will  be  toastmaster  for  the  ban¬ 
quet  at  which  Mr.  Saunders  will  spteak. 


In  Indiana 


is  appreciated 


If  you  have  a  meritorious  product— one  that 
represents  real  value  that  can  be  used  in  the 
home — that  will  save  labor — that  will 
beautify — that  will  amuse,  that  will  give 
enjoyment  or  pleasure — you  can  sell  it  in 
Indiana. 

The  Hoosier  families  appreciate  value  and 
will  readily  buy  a  product  that  they  can  use 
with  profit  and  enjoyment,  and  it  doesn’t 
take  much  effort  to  sell  them,  either. 
Hoosiers  are  prosperous  folks  and,  being 
newspaper  readers,  it  is  very  easy  to  reach 
them  and  to  tell  them  the  story  of  your 
product.  A  campaign  in  the  local  daily 
newspapers  listed  below  •  is  all  that  is 
necessary  and  sales  are  assured. 

Try  out  a  test  campaign  in  Indiana  and  you 
will  become  a  permanent  advertiser  in  the 
Hoosier  State. 


lUt.  for 

Circu- 

5.000 

l.tion 

Una. 

**Columbus  Republican  . 

. IE) 

5,005 

.03 

•*Fort  Wayne  Jouraal-Cazette  .... 

....(M) 

41.693 

.09 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

. (S) 

31,024 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  Newg-Sentinel  . 

. (E) 

44,699 

.10 

**Gary  Post-Tribune  . 

. (E) 

18,139 

.07 

*Indianapolig  News  . 

. IE) 

129,480 

.25 

tflndianapolis  Star  . 

....(M) 

110,798 

.20 

tflndianapolis  Star  . 

. (SI 

148,229 

.27 

*Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.. 

(M)  8,094  1 
(E)  14,076  J  22,170 

.06 

tfLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . 

. (E) 

6,865 

.04 

**Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

,,M&S) 

9,178 

.04 

**Muncie  Star  . . . 

24,685 

.08 

**Muncie  Star  . 

. (S) 

16,179 

.08 

ttShelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,143 

.025 

**South  Bend  News-Times  . 

. (E) 

27,397 

.08 

‘•South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

25,803 

.08 

**South  Bend  Tribune. ...  (S)  25,104. ...  (E) 

26,295 

.07 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

..(E&S) 

23,086 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star  . 

. (M) 

27,169 

.07 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

26,151 

.07 

•A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement, 

October  1, 

1927 

••A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

March  31, 

1928 

ttGovernment  Statement,  March 

31,  1928 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“NEWS”  FROM  THE  COLLEGES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Let  me 
have  a  word  to  say  on  these  snooty 
university  press  bureaus.  Last  night  1 
read  a  special  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
wherein  a  Milwaukee  boy  was  played 
up  as  the  leader  of  the  freshmen  in  the 
annual  class  fight  against  the  sophomores 
at  Dartmouth.  This  morning  I  pick  up 
a  Duluth  News  Tribune  and  .see  that  a 
Duluthian  had  a  bloody  and  prominent 
part  in  the  fray.  I  presume  if  I  pick  up 
the  Bingwlle  Clarion  next  week  I’ll  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  Bingville  aristocrat  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  freshmen 
victory. 

Probably  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  away 
with  fakery  of  this  kind  and  the  editors 
like  to  salve  local  pride,  but  my  idea 
is  that  the  tricks  of  press  agentry  can  be 
left  out  of  the  curriculum  of  university 
journalists.  It  is  hard  enough  to  teach 
them  to  stick  to  the  truth. 

John  O.  Kykyri, 
Duluth  Herald. 


RUTLAND  BANK  DEPOSITS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  looking 
through  your  Market  Guide  for  1928 
and  the  information  given  about  Rutland, 
\’'ermont,  we  notice  that  you  give  the 
savings  bank  deposits  as  $15,500,000  total. 
Our  records  show  that  on  January  1, 
\927,  the  total  savings  bank  deposits  of 
Rutland  were  $18,963,076;  on  Jan.  1, 
1928,  they  were  $2,000,000  greater.  Your 
figures  therefore  are  nearly  $5,000,000 
short. 

The  total  bank  deposits  of  Rutland  on 
Jan.  1,  1927,  were  ^6,797,411,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  are  $3,000,000 
greater  now.  We  appreciate  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  get  all  your  statistics  exact 
for  the  entire  United  States,  but  naturally 
would  like  to  have  the  information  about 


Rutland  stated  as  nearly  correct  as 
possible.  John  H.  Field, 

Treasurer,  Rtlojid  Daily  Herald. 

REFUSING  “EASY  MONEY”  ADS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  We  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
Every  Evening  joins  that  list  of  news¬ 
papers  which  will  hereafter  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  classified  advertising  under  “Female 
Help  Wanted,’’  in  which  “easy  money  is 
to  be  made  in  the  home  by  sewing,  ma¬ 
terials  furnished,  etc.” 

W'e  find,  as  have  other  papers,  that 
much  of  this  advertising  is  misleading, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  decided  to 
decline  all. 

W.  F.  Metten,  Publisher, 
IVilmingtoti  (Del.)  Every  Evening. 

SAYS  FEDERALIZE  A.  B.  C. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  From  time  to 
time  I  read  articles  by  space  buyers  and  agency 
men  about  buying  space  only  from  A.  B.  C. 
newspapers.  This  attitude  cannot  be  other 
than  unfair  discrimination  against  newspapers 
that  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  the  assess¬ 
ments  and  costs  of  the  A.  B.  C.  system  within 
their  offices.  In  the  instance  of  the  t'entura 
(Cal.)  Free  Press,  and  undoubtedly  many 
newspapers  of  our  size,  it  means  extra  cost  of 
clerk  or  bookkeeper  at  not  less  than  $18  per 
week  in  addition  to  the  membership  costs  in 
the  A.  B.  C.  and  expense  of  audits,  or  a  total 
added  expense  of  not  less  than  $100  per  month 
or  more.  The  writer  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  22  years,  and  doubts  very  much  the 
implication  that  newspaper  publishers  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  A.  B.  C.  do  not  tell  the 
truth  about  their  circulations. 

All  newspapers  make  sworn  statements  to 
our  government  every  six  months.  We  have 
known  of  instances  where  A.  B.  C.  newspapers 
have  made  false  statements  to  the  government, 
as  later  _  revealed  by  an  A.  B.  C.  audit,  but 
nothing  is  ever  done  about  it.  The  writer  main¬ 
tains  that  if  the  government  demands  such 
statements  it  should  out  teeth  in  the  law  that 
will  make  it  unhealthy  for  newspapers  to  make 
such  false  reports.  That  act,  forcing  semi¬ 
annual  statements,  federalized  all  newspaiiers 
in  a  measure,  and  if  the  government  would 
put  a  penalty  on  false  statements,  there  would 


be  no  need  for  the  added  expense  of  the  A.  B. 
C.,  the  most  unnecessary  middle-man  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  The  A.  B.  C.  means  that  every 
member  is  a  liar  until  he  has  proved  other¬ 
wise,  and  any  publisher  who  does  not  see  fit  to 
add  (hat  membership  expense  to  his  business 
is  a  cockeyed  liar,  and  does  not  deserve  any 
national  advertisins. 

Advertising  agencies  that  discriminate  against 
newspapers  not  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  know  all  details  regarding  newspapers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  smaller  cities  like  Ventura. 
Some  newspapers  do  a  lot  of  padding  that  gets 
away  from  the  A.  B.  C.  auditors,  and  also  do 
seme  very  fancy  padding  in  linage  reports,  for 
who  is  there  in  the  agency  office  to  check  those 
figures? 

It  is  not  tight  to  expect  one  newspaper  to 
call  an  agency’s  attention  to  false  statements 
of  competitor  paper. 

It  is  folly  to  criticize  a  system  unless  one 
can  offer  a  substitute  or  a  remedy.  I  have 
criticized  the  system  that  gave  birth  to  the 
A.  B.  C.  and  sustains  it.  If  the  government 
would  put  a  stiff  penalty  in  that  law  calling 
for  semi-annual  statements  of  ownership  and 
paid  circulation,  the  A.  B.  C.  expense  would 
be  eliminated.  If  it  is  important  enough  to  the 
government  to  know  who  owns  newspapers  and 
their  paid  circulation,  it  is  important  enough  to 
check  the  statements. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  suggestions  to  the 
postal  authorities,  but  I  believe  there  could  be 
men  in  postoffices  over  the  nation  who  could 
check  newspaper  figures  and  mighty  soon  make 
newspapers  know  they  must  tell  the  truth  or 
pay  a  penalty  in  dollars  and  imprisonment  for 
second  offense.  It  may  be  possible  to  federalize 
the  A.  B.  C..  in  which  event  every  newspaper 
would  be  subject  to  examinations  by  its  au¬ 
ditors. 

If  this  finds  space  in  your  publication,  I  shall 
be  glad,  and  if  it  brings  about  federalization 
of  the  A.  B.  C.,  or  better  still,  putting  teeth 
in  the  postal  law  above  mentioned,  everybody 
should  be  glad. 

Oscar  T.  Conklin, 

Ventura  (Cal.)  Free  Press. 

WELCOME  SPACE  WELCOME 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — I  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  with  a  good  bit  of  interest  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  “Greeting”  and  “Wel¬ 
come”  editions.  Now,  I’d  like  to  chip  in  a 
word  or  two. 

I  used  to  sell  newspaper  space.  Then  I 
didn’t  believe  in  that  bunk.  I  honestly  couldn’t 
conceive  of  any  benefit  the  advertiser  could 
derive  from  it.  I  thought  it  was  graft — just 
a  hold-up  pure  and  simple. 

Now  I’m  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  I 
occasionally  buy  a  little  space  in  our  local 
luminary,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  100  per  cent. 

Why?  Just  because  these  special  editions  are 
good  advertising,  and  good  selling. 


Let  us  say  1  sell  sand,  which  I  don’t.  Some 
more  imaginative  chap  might  wax  cloqueat 
day  after  day  over  the  lustre  and  sheen  g( 
this  particular  sand,  and  its  glistening  to] 
sparkling  qualities.  He  might  trace  the  romance 
of  sand  through  all  the  ages  of  history.  I  (igg>| 

X  can’t.  I’m  just  a  small  town  guy,  pcddliiw 
sand  as  sand;  peddling  it  to  other  small 
guys.  But  when  our  new  hotel  goes  up,  they 
use  my  sand,  and  believe  me,  I  want  the  whofe 
town  to  know  it.  When  they  build  the  new 
theatre,  or  the  new  grocery  store,  I  want  thaa 
to  know  they  used  my  sand  for  that,  too.  I{ 

I  can  tell  them  often  enough,  folks  will  begin 
to  say  “He’s  a  perty  successful  sand  man.” 

It’s  good  selling;  just  as  g(^  as  when  I  uy 
to  a  prospect  “Your  friend  Jim  Jones  uses  my 
sand,  too.” 

And  it’s  good  advertisiI^:,  for  it  accomplish^ 
the  ultimate  that  advertising  can  accomplish 
for  me,  to  wit:  “Sand — Mel”  over  and  over 
again,  until  that  message  sinks  in. 

My  wife  does  most  of  her  shopping  at  one 
store.  So  do  most  of,  her  friends.  That  par¬ 
ticular  store  never  misses  an  excuse  to  con¬ 
gratulate  a  neighbor,  welcome  visitors  to  town 
sympathize  with  the  flood  sufferers,  or  wish  ui 
a  Merry  Anything,  and  in  our  four  yean  of 
strife,  said  wife  has  never  missed  calling  to 
my  attention  one  of  their  wishes.  There  are 
probably  other  reasons  why  she  buys  there,  bit 
this  I  know — if  through  the  influence  of  some 
new  spirit.  Blank  Brothers  ever  pass  up  a 
Christmas  Eve  without  that  box  with  a  wreath 
and  candle  in  it,  it’s  going  to  be  a  bleak  day 
in  our  household. 

#  •  * 

I  believe  in  this  special  edition  stuff,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  getting  down  to  basic  selling.  It 
isn’t  merchandising.  It  isn’t  marketing.  It 
isn’t  anything  to  which  you  can  attach  a  higii. 
sounding  name.  It  isn’t  what  you  plan  over 
a  mahogany  conference  table.  It’s  just  saying 
to  our  folks  at  home,  in  chunks  of  ten  or 
twenty  thousand,  what  I  want  to  say  to  the 
ten  or  twenty  I  can  talk  to  in  a  day — "They 
used  ray  sand  in  the  new  hotel”  or  ‘‘Gee,  I’m 
glad  Hicktown  got  that  convention;  it  will  help 
put  us  on  the  map.” 

I’d  probably  resent  it  as  much  as  anyone  if 
my  New  York  Times  came  out  tomorrow  bulg. 
ing  with  blurbs  about  some  fool  building  they 
put  up  there.  If  it  happened  too  often,  their 
circulation  would  probaMy  drop  one.  But  jug 
let  our  local  pride  and  joy  burst  forth  with  e 
few  extra  pages  of  pictures  and  ads,  and 
Peggy  and  I  will  read  it — read  it  through,  and 
then  carefully  fold  it  away  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk.  That’s  life — life  out  here  in  an 
average  sized  town.  Why  we  do  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  perplex  psychologists;  I  only  know  we 
do  it,  and  I  honestly  hope  our  local  publiiher 
never  gets  religion  to  the  extent  that  ne  won’t 
accept  a  few  extra  dollars  for  these  occasional 
breaks  he  brings  into  the  dull  monotony  of 
every  day  life.  Heydorm  Schler, 

Williamsport,  Pa. 


OF  the  20  counties  comprising  the  Indianapolis 
suburban  <)r  trading  territor3?t  as  defined  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  [The  Daily  Star 


the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  fThe  Daily  Star 


and  The  Sundj.y  St 
newspapers  in  ''ii'<^ 

EXiring  the  fir^: 
paid  circulation(pf 
morning  eind  Sim<^ 


S)ther  Indianapolis 
or  75%  of  them. 

US 

of  1928, -the  net 
l^^olis  Star — the  only 
’spaper  in  Indianapolis — 


average  1 1 0,3 1 3  daily  and>r50,300  Simday. 
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UR  OVN  VORi-D 

or 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


A  PAMPHLET  entitled  “Journalism 
as  a  Career”  has  just  come  to  my 
desk  from  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Briefly,  this  pamphlet  treats  of 
the  rewards,  opportunities,  and  needs  of 
educational  preparation  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  In  cataloging  the  traits  in¬ 
dicating  adaptability  to  journalism  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  following : 

Alertness  of  mind.  Keenness  of  perception. 
Personal  initiative.  Imagination.  Desire  to 
write  well.  Zest  for  bein^  in  the  midst  of  the 
important  and  stirring  activities  of  life.  Good 
character.  Industry.  Normal  health.  A  pro¬ 
nounced  desire  to  engage  in  journalistic  work. 

Obviously  the  booklet  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers 
University. 


T  ITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  of  Boston 
have  just  written  to  me  that  they  are 
sending  under  separate  cover  “Business 
the  Civilizer”  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
who  has  achieved  such  a  dignified  position 
in  the  profession  of  advertising.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  this  volume  probably  con¬ 
tains  the  various  magazine  articles  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Calkins  concerning  which 
I  have  made  mention  from  time  to  time. 
But  whether  it  does  or  not,  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  worth  comment  in  “Our  Own 
World  of  Letters.” 


“Notes  on  the  History  of  Iowa  News¬ 
papers,  1836-1870”  by  Miss  Katherine 
Young  Macy  who  specialized  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Iowa  from 
which  she  was  graduated  in  1897. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  a  little  over 
one  hundred  pages  with  four  pages  of 
bibliography.  It  aims  to  give  pivotal 
facts  abOTt  every  Iowa  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  between  the  years  given  in  the 
title. 

“Notes  on  the  History  of  Iowa  News¬ 
papers,  1836-1870"  is  known  officially  as 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  175  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Mention  of  the  bulletin 
by  number  should  be  made  by  all  those 
who  desire  a  copy  which  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  Frederick  J.  Lazell, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


especially  rich  in  material  about  news¬ 
paper  men  of  St.  Louis,  past  and  present. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  how 
frequently  newspaperdom  of  New  York 
has  drawn  workers  from  St.  Louis.  The 
chapter,  “St.  Louis  Humorists,”  is  an 
eye  opener.  Many  of  the  leading  press 
humorists  of  the  day  could  truthfully 
say,  “I  came  from  Missouri.”  If  the 
reader  doubts  the  assertion  let  him  read 
the  chapter.  St.  Louis  has  contributed 
its  share  of  women  workers  as  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Newspaper  Women”  will  show. 

The  volume  is  clearly  a  work  of  love 
and  represents  many  evenings  and  vaca¬ 
tion  days  snatched  by  a  busy  newspaper 
man  in  charge  of  the  morgue.  News¬ 
paper  librarians  will  find  the  volume  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  not  only  for  what  it  con¬ 
tains  but  also  for  what  it  suggests. 


EX>lTORS’  VOTE  FAVORS 
HOOVER  AND  SMITH 


Nationwide  Poll  Show*  Reed  Bad  Sec¬ 
ond  in  Democratic  Party;  Lowden 
Second  Choice  for  Republican  Nom¬ 
ination,  with  Heavy  Midwest  Vote 


PRAISES  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY 


ptNE  important  piece  of  work  done  by 
many  of  the  Schools  of  Journalism 
is  to  gather  historical  facts  about  the 
cradle  days  of  journalism  in  the  various 
states.  This  remark  is  called  forth  bv 


A.  KELSOE  has  gone  over  the 
”  •  files  of  the  newspapers  of  St.  Louis 
and  culled  from  them  the  more  important 
local  items  of  historical  value.  These 
he  has  put  into  “St.  Louis  Reference 
Record”  (Von  Hoffman  Press).  Briefly, 
the  volume  may  well  be  described  as  a 
newspaper  man’s  motion  picture  of  the 
City  of  St.  Louis. 

Although  I  have  no  immediate  inter¬ 
est  in  St.  Louis  I  found  this  volume 
filled  to  the  brim  and  running  over  with 
interesting  facts.  Until  I  turned  the 
pages  of  this  volume  I  never  knew  that 
V.  D.  White  of  the  New  York  World 
was  once  a  stage  star  in  St.  Louis  where 
he  was  known  in  the  theatrical  world 
in  the  ’70’s  as  “Flory.”  The  volume  is 


In  opening  an  international  exhibition 
of  photography  in  London  on  April  11, 
Sir  Charles  Higham  said  practically  every 
newspaper  in  Britain  today  gave  its 
readers  photographic  reproductions  of  the 
events  of  the  day  that  were  far  better 
than  most  professional  work.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  a  national  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  by  photographers  to  create  a 
general  desire  in  the  public  to  have  their 
photographs  taken. 


WRITES  WORK  ON  PRESS 


The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Otto  Groth’s 
three-volume  work  “Die  Zeitung”  will 
be  published  by  J.  Bensheimer,  Berlin, 
immediately.  The  work  runs  to  3,000 
pages,  and  is  announced  as  an  encyclo¬ 
pedic  explanation  of  every  phase  and 
function  of  the  newspaper. 


Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York 
dominates  the  Democratic  presidential 
prospect,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover  is  the  leading  contender 
in  the  Republican  party,  according  to  a 
poll  of  2,673  editors  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  recently  completed  by  the  National 
Republic.  Smith  carried  every  state  ex¬ 
cept  Kansas  and  Missouri,  where  Reed 
was  in  control.  Secretary  Hoover  was 
either  first  or  second  choice  in  every  state 
except  Missouri. 

Governor  Smith  was  tied  by  Ritchie  in 
Maryland  and  by  Reed  in  Florida  and 
Mississippi.  The  totals  follow: 

Democratic:  Smith,  1,425;  Reed,  370 
Walsh,  139;  Meredith,  64;  McA^o,  26 
Donahey,  21 ;  Woolen,  19 ;  Ritchie,  9 
Scatter^,  69. 

Republican:  Hoover,  1,008;  Lowden. 
884 ;  Borah.  23 ;  Hughes,  18 ;  Dawes,  144 ; 
Coolidge,  226 ;  Curtis,  133 ;  Norris,  85 ; 
Watson,  52 ;  Scattered,  11. 

Lowden’s  votes  were  concentrated  in 
the  Mid-west  agricultural  states,  720  of 
his  votes  coming  from  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Missouri  and  the  Dakotas. 
He  also  carried  Arizona,  Montana, 
North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma.  Borah 
carried  Idaho,  Curtis  led  in  Kansas, 
Watson  in  Indiana,  Coolidge  in  Georgia, 
Norris  in  Nebraska,  with  Hoover  and 
Lowden  tied  in  Mississippi. 


USES  38  PAGES 


The  Boston  Store  of  Chicago  used  38 
pages  of  newspaper  advertising  in  an¬ 
nouncing  a  special  sales  day,  April  18. 
About  the  same  amount  was  used  for  a 
similar  event  last  fall. 


OKLAHOMA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Stillwell  (Okla.)  Standard-Sen¬ 


tinel  has  been  sold  by  Cassius  Haywood 
to  the  Sequoyan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Ray  O.  Weems  is  principal  stockholder 
in  the  Sequoyah  company. 


INDIANAPOLS— the  geographical,  politiceil  and 
commercigJ  center  of  the  ^ate.  Muncie — 50  miles 
northea^  of  Indianapolis.  Terre  Haute — 68  miles 
southwe^  of  Intlianapolis.  ^  JCS  The  Steur  in  each 
city  is  the  only  morning  new^apor,  and  in  two  of 
them — ^Indietnaj;  olis  and  Mimcie— the  only  Sunday 
paper.  ^  These  tluee^ominant  newspapers  offer 
advertisers  a  comome^  arculation  jof  1 56,7 1 3  daily 
and  178,916  Sunday.  ^  Usina^e  three  means  a 
concession  ofr4c  an  agate  diiie  to  the  advertiser. 


THE  STAi 


AGUE  OF  INDIANA 
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Represented  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta  by  the 

KELLT-SMITH  COMPANY 
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“Which  now  brings  us  to  the  point  ot 
emphasizing  what  has  been  said  before — 
that  the  urge  for  speed  does  not  preclude 
good  writing  in  preparing  copy  for  the 
wires.  Speed  is  the  excuse  of  the  sloven, 
too  lazy  properly  to  equip  himself.  He 
is  the  one  who  writes  of  ‘the  consensus 
of  opinion,’  (often  misspelling  consensus) 
and  describes  a  burned  building  as  ‘totally 


A.  P.  ADVISES  STAFF 
TO  LEARN  WORDS 

“Two-a-Day”  to  Writer*  by  Milton 

Garget  in  Service  Bulletin — Urge 
for  Speed  Doesn’t  Preclude  Good 
Writing,  Says  He 

Under  the  heading  “A  Word  About 
W’ords,’’  Milton  Garges,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  is 
editing  the  A.  P.’s  new  house  organ 
“FYl,”  has  the  following  to  say  in  a 
recent  number : 

“A  newspaper  man  who,  as  a  political 
writer,  had  gained  a  wide  following  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  away  from  political  subjects 
and  write  on  other  topics  of  general  in¬ 
terest.  He,  being  a  good  craftsman, 
knew  that  the  political  terminology 
would  not  fit,  and  that  he  must  equip  him¬ 
self  for  this  new  task.  So  he  adopted 
what  he  termed  the  ‘two-a-day’  plan.  Each 
day  he  taught  himself  two  new  words — 
taught  himself  so  well  that  under  no  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances  could  he  give  to 
the  word  he  used  other  than  its  true 
meaning. 

“He  had  great  success  in  his  new  field ; 
his  name  is  well  known  and  he  is  noted 
for  his  wide  vocabulary  and  the  facility 
and  accuracy  with  which  he  uses  it. 

“There  is  no  copyright  on  this  plan  and 
anyone  who  chooses  may  adopt  it.  He 
will  find  it  both  interesting  and  enlighten¬ 
ing.  He  will  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  words  he  has  familiarly  used  which  do 
not  mean  what  he  thought  they  did.  He 
also  will  find  that,  if  he  has  thoroughly 
learned  his  two  a  day,  the  additions  to 
his  vocabulary  will  automatically  present 
themselves  when  the  proper  occasion 
arises. 


New  York  Titnes,  Steve  A.  Barker, 
formerly  with  the  United  Press,  and  J. 
L.  Jones,  former  business  manager  of  the 
Lone  Star  Constructor. 

NEWSWRITING  CONTESTS 

Nebraska  Newspapers  Sponsoring  Com¬ 
petition  Between  Clubs 

Nineteen  news  writing  contests  for  the 
reporters  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  of 
the  state  are  being  sponsored  by  Nebras¬ 
ka  newspapers,  according  to  Elton  Lux, 
extension  service  editor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  college  of  agriculture  at 
Lincoln.  Thirteen  of  the  contests  are 
being  sponsored  by  weeklies  with  a 
definitely  defined  territory,  and  the  rest 
by  daily  newspapers  and  open  to  all 
reporters. 

The  winner  of  each  prize  will  be 
the  guest  of  a  newspaper  at  the  1929 
boys’  and  girls’  club  week  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  The  state  newswriting 
contest  will  h«  held  at  that  time  and 
the  winner  will  be  awarded  the  silver 
trophy  offered  by  J.  P.  O’Furey  of  the 
Hartington  (Neb.)  Cedar  County  News. 

DROP  EXPANSION  PLAN 

_  The  Dayton  Shopping  News  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  issued  twice  a  week,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Plans  to  issue 
three  times  a  week  have  been  dropped. 


FALSE  ADVERTISING  STOPPED 

Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings  of 
April  13  restrained  two  advertisers  from 
using  misleading  words  in  their  copy.  The 
first  was  a  manufacturer  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  who  agreed  to  cease  using  the 
phrase,  “country  style  rolls’’  in  connection 
with  such  phrases  as  “fresh  churned 
rolls’’  and  “creamy  richness’’  in  describ¬ 
ing  his  product.  The  second  was  a 
dealer  in  men’s  and  women’s  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  who  will  cease  the  use  of  the 
words  “silk”  or  “pongee”  in  his  advertis¬ 
ing  to  designate  articles  not  made  wholly 
of  those  materials. 

VENEZUELA  PRESS  GAG 

A  police  reign  of  terror  is  in  effect  in 
Caracas,  capital  of  Venezuela,  according 
to  passengers  arriving  in  Panama  from 
that  country,  the  Diario  of  Panama  re¬ 
ported  last  week.  A  strict  censorship  is 
being  enforced  to  prevent  news  of  condi¬ 
tions  reaching  the  outside  world.  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  newspapers  minimize  the  uprising 
which  brought  about  the  conditions  and 
condemn  the  government  for  its  repressive 
measures. 

DECLARES  DIVIDEND 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 
declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  1/2  per  cent,  payable  May  31  to  stock 
of  record  May  21. 


TYPOS  ELECT  PERRY 

Theodore  Perry  of  Indianapolis,  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  candidate,  last  Saturday  was 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  complete  tabula- 
tion  of  votes  in  the  election  of  April  4, 
Mr.  Perry  succeeds  Seth  Brown  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  who  resigned  Jan.  1  to 
take  a  state  post  in  California.  He  will 
serve  until  Nov.  1,  filling  out  Mr. 
Brown’s  two-year  term  of  office.  Perry 
will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  May. 

MEDFORD  WEEKUES  MERGED 

The  Medford  (Mass.)  Messenger  was 
consolidated  with  the  Medford  Mercury^ 
a  weekly,  last  week.  According  to  j! 
D.  P.  Wingate,  general  manager  the 
Medford  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Mercury,  the  Messenger  will  be 
discontinued,  and  all  advertising  ordered 
in  the  Messenger  will  be  piffilished  in  the 
Mercury.  The  Mercury  will  continue  as 
a  weekly.  The  Medford  Publishing  (Com¬ 
pany  also  publishes  the  Doily  Evenme 
Mercury. 

PUBUSHER  NAMED  POSTMASTER 

H.  W.  Shideler,  publisher  of  the 
Girard  (Kan.)  Press,  has  been  narad 
postmaster  at  Girard,  assuming  his  duties 
April  1. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Modem 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


with  him,  is  ‘scheduled’  even  if  it  is  a 
hanging.  He  likes  to  refer  to  a  novel 
happening  as  ‘most  unique’  and  a  copy  of 
something  usually  is  a  ‘replica.|  The 
person  he  quotes  never  says  anything — he 
always  ‘declares,’  ‘admits,’  ‘confirms’  or 
‘asserts.’  An  investigation  by  an  inquisi¬ 
torial  body  is  a  ‘probe,’  in  his  copy,  and 
such  a  hearing  is  always  ‘featured’  by 
something. 

“Presumably  we  have  no  slovens  in  AP 
and  that  is  why  we  have  no  ‘Don’t  Books.’ 
Every  writer  of  ours  carries  his  little 
pocket  dictionary  and  does  his  ‘two-a- 
day.’  Let  us  hope.” 


HalTorsen  Newspaper 
Stufnng  Machines 

arc  now  being  uaed  by  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  irom  coast  to  coast  and  border 
border.  In  one  plant  the  machine  has  saved 
one-fiith  oi  its  cost  in  six  months.  QPapers 
can  be  delivered  in  better  condition  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  the  readers. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  you 
will  want  to  invest 
W rite  for  full  ^rticulars 

NONPAIIIL  HACHINl  COMPANY 
RS  S-  Throop  Street,  Chicago 


Send  for  particulars] 
to  j'our  nearest 
G*E  sales  ofEce 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SI  made  by  os  will  speed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
yon  interested?  If  so, 
consult  your  regular 
dealer  in  printers*  sup¬ 
plies  or  write  ns  direct. 

Do  it  now! 


HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Inbuilt 
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PRESSES 

Bargains 
in  all  types 

tell  us  your  needs 
and  send  jbr  list 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

CHii  —  NLW  YkikK  —  LONDON 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 

When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  false 
economy. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  Address  NENSCO,  Worcester. 


Publishers  are  informed  regarding  the  newest  ^ 
Supplies  and  Equipment  through  the  advertising  > 
pages  of  iS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ^ 


Bunker  Publications  Granted  Texas 
Charter — Plan  11  Journals 

Eleven  periodicals  in  the  class  journal 
field,  will  be  published  by  Bunker  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  Three  are  already  being 
issued.  Bunker’s  Monthly,  the  South¬ 
western  Banker  and  the  Southwestern 
Architect.  The  first  was  founded  by 
Chester  R.  Bunker,  president  of  Bunker 
Publications,  while  the  Southwestern 
Banker  was  acquired  from  the  De  Puy 
group  and  the  Southwestern  Architect 
from  the  Jones  Publishing  company  of 
Dallas. 

Bunker  Publications,  Inc.,  was  granted 
a  charter  by  the  secretary  of  state  at 
Austin  last  week.  Incorporators,  were 
Mr,  Bunker,  T.  Mickle,  vice-president, 
and  W.  L.  Moseley,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  editorial  staff  includes  Peter  Moly- 
neaux,  former  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  magazines ;  Edmunds  Travis, 
former  editor  of  the  Austin  Statesman; 
H.  Lawson  Hetherwick,  for  14  years 
editor  of  the  Southwestern  Banker,  and 
P.  J.  R.  Macintosh,  who  has  had  editorial 
charge  of  a  number  of  class  journals.  On 
the  business  staff,  besides  the  incorpora¬ 
tors,  are  F.  J.  Stuart,  formerly  with  the 


PUBUSHING  nRM  EXPANDS 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  28,  1928 
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Employment 


Equipment 


Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

situations  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Timee —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Caeh  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

Whits  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
lertion.  Minimum  Contract  space,  three 
lines.  The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

ADVERTISING 

Media 

rsU  Long  Island  Ooverage.  Plre  territories — 
4  Long  Island  papers — 8  townships.  Smith, 
town  Uessenger,  Isllp  Messenger,  Kings  Park 
ssd  UnntlngtOD  Messenger.  Lake  Ronkonkoma 
Mirror.  Send  one  piste  only  for  all  papers  to 
ne  Messenger  Printery,  Smithtown  Branch, 
Long  Island. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


- .  '  !  1 

EDITORIAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

-  --  - 

EMPLOYMENT 

Ship  News  Pictures 

Situations  Wanted 

Sitnationa  Wanted 

Ship  News  Picturea — Let  us  represent  you  on 
Slilp  News  pictures.  All  Incoming  and  ont- 
golng  boats  covered.  Largest  staff  of  ship  news 
pliotographers  In  New  York.  Metropolitan  Photo 
Service,  106  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

Circulation  Manager  of  proven  ability  desires  to 
commnnicate  with  an  eastern  publisher  whose 
I'in’nlation  ne<’ds  the  services  of  an  expert  in 
highly  competitive  field.  Am  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  nearly  every  circulation  detail. 
Have  bandied  and  trained  men  for  country 

Publisher  having  just  disposed  of  bis  intereat 
in  small  city  dally  seeks  opportunity.  An 
American  (Christian),  39  years  of  age,  widely 
known  in  Eastern  publishing  and  adrertlsliig 
circles.  Sixteen  years’  experience,  covering 
magaxliies,  trade  paiwrs,  advertising  agencies 

Stories  Wanted 

work  and  organised  carrier  systems  in  city 
and  aurroundlng  towns.  Marrisd,  with  family. 

and  newspapers,  both  metropolitan  and  small 
town.  Prefer  to  buy  amall  town  dally,  not  re¬ 
quiring  too  large  a  cash  investment,  but  will 
consider  an  opportunity  of  associating  with  a 
publisher  on  a  partnership  or  interest  basis. 
Will  tackle  any  proposition  regardlaaa  of  pres¬ 
ent  financial  condition  if  it  has  merit.  To 
reach  me,  communicate  with  Mr.  James  W. 
Brown,  Publisher,  or  S.  L.  Dare,  CUsalfied 
Manager,  Editor  A  Publisher,  New  York. 

Wanted;  Stories  of  Beal  Ufa.  Fnll  of  action 
and  human  intereat,  with  plenty  of  drama  and 
without  indecent  and  suggestive  features.  About 
5.000  words.  Will  pay  fonr  cents  a  word.  Trne 
experience  stories  are  best.  People’s  Popular 
Monthly,  Des  Molues,  Iowa. 

upon  request.  A-516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Experienced  on  large  and 
amall  city  dailies,  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Capable,  energetic  producer  of  results  af 
minimum  expense.  Accustomed  to  keen  compe¬ 
tition.  A-520.  Editor  A  Pabllaber. 

Syadicate  Featares 

The  Queens  County  Mesrs,  Jamaica,  N.  T.,  is  a 
new  pa|)er  tills  week.  Pull  and  pony  service  for 
.laities  and  weeklies.  Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc., 
350  Hudson  street.  New  York.  N.  T. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Halp  Waatad 


Advertising — Morning  newspaper  in  Metropolitan 
area  wants  man,  around  30,  as  advertising  so¬ 
licitor.  Must  have  some  experience  in  prepar¬ 
ing  copy.  A-S32,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


Classiiled — Young  man,  six  years’  experience  In 
the  Classified  department  of  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  dailies,  desires  change.  Can  furnish  best 
references.  Will  consider  going  anywhere.  Now 
employed.  A-541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classiiled  Manager  —  Formerly  with  Basil  L. 
Smith  System,  good  references,  good  record. 
.Vddress  A-546,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  and  Besrrite  Man,  experienced,  27,  college 
graduate,  row  with  leading  mid-western  daily, 
wants  job  with  more  work.  A-fil2,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial — Young,  university  trained  man,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  reporting  and  Siting,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Now  employed.  Snappy,  accu¬ 
rate.  $35  start.  A-.'>38,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  or  Advertising  Solicitor — Yonng,  ex¬ 
perienced — New  York  Times,  World,  Tribone, 
other  papers.  Qualified  advertising  or  city 
room.  Now  employed.  A-534,  Editor  A  Pnl^ 
Itsher. 


Reporter,  with  background  of  three  years  resi¬ 
dence  in  South  America  and  a  Summer's  travel 
in  Europe,  desires  connection.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Opportunity  more  impbrtant  than  imme¬ 
diate  salary.  A-545,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Brokers 


SitoAtions  WantMl 


all  Desirable — Available  through  my  agencies 
dallv  newspapers  that  will  stand  the  acid  test  in 
the  following  states:  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Missonrl.  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  South  Carolina, 
and  Wisconsin.  Also  some  very  desirable  week¬ 
lies.  J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York;  6 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Frank  K. 
Kauffman.  Manager;  Hollingsworth  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Fred  W.  Sherman,  Manager; 
Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  J.  T.  Canty, 

Manager,  _ 

A  Bnshaass-gsttar  who  has  sympathy  with  and 
knows  how  to  sell  Inspirational  literature  both 
in  books  and  a  magasine,  can  buy  an  Interest, 
or  under  certain  conditions,  all  of  a  snccesaful 
book  and  magasine  publishing  business.  He 
should  have  not  less  than  $50,000  available. 
Barris-Dibble  Company,  345  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City. _ 

Louis  Eddy,  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago, 
Metropolitan  Theatre  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Confidential,  quick  handling  of  publishing  prop- 
crtles.  Buyers  and  sellers  ready  to  negotiate. 
Middle  West  Properties  —  Exclusive  listings. 
No  damaging  publicity.  Personal  service  in 
every  deal.  Everything  confidential.  High 
grade  newspaper  bonds  for  sale.  Clyde  H. 
Knox,  851  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mb. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Afternoon  newspaper,  city  of  10.000  to  30.000, 
prefenhiy  in  Middle  West  States,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Kansas.  No  objection  to  bui'ing  paper 
In  bad  way  financially,  providing  troubles  are 
due  to  poor  management  rather  than  to  dom¬ 
inating  competition  or  city’s  lack  of  business 
stability.  Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper 
executive  and  know  value  of  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties.  Fully  prepared  financially  to  swing  deal 
up  to  $250,000.  No  broker  involved.  Editor  A 
Publisher  will  send  your  letter  direct  to  me  and 
I  will  communicate  direct  with  you.  Addresa 
A-544.  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Want  to  buy  two  Ohio  or  Indiana  dailies  of 
quality  In  cities  above  20,000.  Also  want  daily 
in  Central  or  Southwest  States.  Confidential 
action  to  limit.  WUhelm  A  Holm,  300  12th, 
N.  W.,  Canton,  0. 


CIRCULATION 


Advertising  Executive,  age  31.  eight  years'  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  salesman  and  executive- 
rural  and  city  papers,  local  and  national  con¬ 
tacts.  Connection  Eastern  paper  or  special 
agency  preferred.  A-580.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advartisiag  Manager  or  Promotion  Manager  with 
hroad  experience  seeks  new  position.  Splendid 
metropolitan  training  in  advertising  sales  and 
service.  Well  acquainted  with  modem  merchan¬ 
dising,  retail  and  wholesale. 

Seven  years'  experience  as  newspaper  advertising 
executive;  two  years’  agency  experience.  Can 
analyse  your  property  and  coverage  against 
competition  and  work  out  best  advertising  sales 
plan,  write  data  or  sales  book  sod  any  type  of 
promotion  material  needed. 

Will  lead,  not  drive,  staff  to  increased  linage 
by  working  with  them  and  teaching  them  to 
better  serve  advertisers.  Have  always  retained 
full  cooperation  of  other  deimrtments  of  news¬ 
paper  due  to  an  nnderstandlng  of  their  func¬ 
tions  and  problems. 

Age  thirty-four,  happily  married,  clean-cut  ap¬ 
pearance.  wide  advertising  acquaintance.  Will 
attend  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention.  Introductory 
reference,  James  Wright  Brown,  Publisher  of 
Editor  A  Publisher.  A-537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ad  Salesman,  superior,  unusual  ability,  high- 
voltage  man,  tliorongbly  experienced,  capable  of 
meeting  best  business  men  and  lining  up  diffi¬ 
cult  non-advertisers.  Has  creative  ability, 
forceful,  convincing  style  of  writing  copy,  cap¬ 
able  of  planning  and  writing  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  Will  go  anywhere  for  the  right  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  advertising  manager  with  fine 
record.  Best  references.  26  years  old,  married, 
college  education.  A-.’i42.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Advartisiag  Manager — Eight  years’  experience. 
College  graduate.  Age  80.  Married.  Fine 
record.  Exceptional  references.  A-533,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Auvertixing  Solicitor,  many  years’  expoiencei 
small  and  big  papers.  East  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences^^ _ 

Advertising  Solicitor,  5  years’  newspaper  and 
agency  experience,  capable  of  writing  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  copy,  desires  display  solicitor’s  poMtion 
with  daily.  Age  36,  marri^.  A-50B,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


Promotion 


Qrealatiea — When  quick,  additional  clrculatloa 
coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is 
your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Clrenlation  Builders  —  Blair  A  Austin,  1516 
Perkiomen  avenue,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators 
of  fialesmanship  Club  Campaigns. 

Braatsat  Masnlts  per  Dollar  expended  In  elren- 
latton  building  campaigns,  23  years  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Myers  CIre.  Organisation,  Box  288, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. _ 

inpwior  Olroolatloa  Buildera— The  W.  K  Ken¬ 
dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  The  clrcuIaUon  building  or- 
gaalsatlon  that  has  set  the  standard  for 
**neaalve,  successful  circulation  campaigns  for 
twenty  years. _ 

The  World’s  Largest  Olmulatioa  Building  Or- 
laaimttsn — The  only  elrci^tion  building  eerv- 
Ics  la  Newapaperdom  furnishing  publishers’ 
••davits  of  the  exact  reonlts  of  its  every 
napalgn.  TTie  Oharles  Partlowe  Company, 
iicvideaUl  Building,  IndUnap^lo. 


Artist  desires  change.  Experienced  in  layouts, 
ad.  drawings,  cartoons.  Good  one  man  art  de- 

partment.  A-528,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Assistant  Aocount  Executive  with  Agency  — 
Young  man,  four  years’  newspaper  experience. 
College  graduate.  A-591,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Cironlatlon  Manager — Old  enough  to  direct  large 
organisation  yet  young  enough  to  give  it  pep 
and  enthusiasm.  No  swivel  chair  warmer.  Will 
personally  go  out  In  field  and  pep  things  up 
when  necessary.  Record  for  increase  on  present 
dally  over  100%  in  3  years.  Consider  anything, 
but  prefer  South  or  West.  A-S30,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Circulator  or  Assistant  Export  on  home  deliv¬ 
ery.  Ten  years’  experience,  past  thirty,  A  live 
wire  and  hard  bitter.  Understand  all  detail 
and  the  most  effective  promotion.  Can  keep 
the  whole  circulation  department  pepped  up 
continually,  which  means  loyalty,  service  and 
more  circniatlon.  Am  capable,  reliable  and  can 
furnish  ideas  that  will  boost  circulation  at 
lowest  cost.  Replies  confidential.  A-614,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Cironlatlon  Kaaagor,  15  years’  experience,  at 
present  employed,  country  circulator  In  city  of 
million.  Reference.  A-547,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Ready  for  vacation  engagements  as 
Kubatitnte  editor  of  small  city  daily  or  weekly, 
reporter,  newsroom  assistant  and  proofreader. 
College  woman,  ten  years’  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Well  recom¬ 
mended.  A-501.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  and  Publisher’a  Assistant,  with  two  suc- 
eesses,  seeks  cliance  to  build  up  the  news  end 
or  take  entire  charge  of  daily  in  small  city,  on 
salary  and  commission.  Ebiperienced  In  all 
lines.  Will  meet  Interested  puhllsher  any  eve¬ 
ning  in  New  York.  Telephone  or  write  D-IMI6. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Big  city  news  desk  man,  editorial 
writer,  columnist;  can  produce  cheaply,  paper 
of  which  owner  will  be  proud;  total  abstainer; 
now  employed;  seeks  permanent  place  In  South¬ 
east;  prefers  small  city;  future  more  important 
than  starting  salary.  References  that  will  con¬ 
vince.  D-9B3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Executive,  all-around  experience  as  advertising 
and  business  manager  in  the  East;  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  as  buslneas  getter  and  newspaper  builder. 
.\-.’>40,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man.  sixteen  years’  experience,  five 
as  managing  editor  daily,  acquainted  with  all 
departments,  able  editorial  and  news  writer, 
wants  position  on  dally  or  live  semi-weekly. 
Married,  university  graduate.  Mason,  references. 
A-.lifi,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Don't 

Bother 

Your 

Friends 

Use  the  Classified 
Service  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  locate 
an  opportunity. 


Classified 

— is  where  you  can 
tell  of  your  expe¬ 
rience  and  ability  to 
a  n  audience  that 
includes  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  world. 


Reporter — Young,  seven  years’  general  experi¬ 
ence.  Copy-reader,  editorial  asalatant,  sports 
writer  or  editor.  A-511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor — Circulation  builder,  yonng,  ex- 
iwrlenced,  energetic.  Any  other  aaslKiimenta. 
Available  in  May.  A-603,  Efiitor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Complete  Newspaper  Plant  for  sale.  Goes  Comet 
Prose,  Model  14  and  Model  8  Linotypes,  page 
casting  box,  power  saw,  ad  type,  stones,  type¬ 
writers.  desks,  etc.  All  new  and  used  only  a 
year.  Bargain.  Sell  plant  as  a  whole.  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash,  Indiana. 


Dry  Mat  Oas  Humidor,  rebuilt,  like  new.  $78. 
Record,  Stockton,  California. 


For  Sale — One  Model  8  Linotype  with  single 
magasine  and  one  font  of  mats.  This  machine 
is  in  first-class  conditloo,  having  been  replaced 
by  a  different  model,  and  we  can  equip  it  with 
either  gas  or  electrically  heated  pot.  Rutland 
Daily  Herald,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Btltehsrs, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Hoffman  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  IStb 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Used  Ooss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Ooss  Printing  Press  Oo.,  153 
S.  Panllna  St.,  Chlcaga,  Ill. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 
350  Madiaon  Awe.  New  York 
Paclfio  Coast  Keprssentatlvs : 

M.  C.  Moors,  228  North  Beverly  Drive, 
Beverly  Hilb,  Calif. 


SMALL  DAILIES 

We  have  information  regarding  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  daily  newspapers  which 
can  be  purchased  for  prices  ranging 
from  $45,000  to  $200,000.  We  will 
discuss  these  in  confidence  with  seri¬ 
ous  and  well-qualified  buyers.  Cash 
payments  as  low  as  $15,000,  on  one 
or  two  of  them. 

Write  our  nearest  office,  or  better 
yet,  call  in  person  If  possible. 

Harwell  &  Rockwell 

COMER  BLDG.  TIMES  BLDG. 

BIRMINGHAM  NEW  YORK 


&  Publisher  and  The 


Estate  for  April  28 ,  1928 


A- 


DOLLAR  .. 
..  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  of  the  commer- 
cial  banks,  required  by  law,  detailing 
completely  their  business  affairs,  can  be 
sav^  together  to  make  a  good  story. 
These  are  printed  at  certain  dates  and  in¬ 
clude  information  banks  do  not  always 
willingly  hand  out. — Oxie,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

In  Peoria,  Ill.,  four  big  local  dairies 
frequently  take  a  full  page  in  the  Star  to 
exploit  the  products  of  the  cow.  This 
class  of  business  is  particularly  adaptable 
to  co-operative  advertising. — Norman  B. 
Terry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  worked  up  a 
two-page  spread  on  “Presidents  of  the 
United  States,”  distributing  $100  prizes 
to  contestants  who  correctly  identified  the 
pictures  of  the  30  presidents  used  in  the 
ads  and  also  assembled  30  scattered 
words,  appearing  between  border  rules  of 
the  ads,  into  a  complete  sentence,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  game. — ^J.  S.  L. 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript  every 
few  days  last  summer  ran  a  page  lay-out 
of  ads  of  retail  shoe  firms,  stressing  the 


need  of  adding  to  the  “summer  ward¬ 
robe.”  Shoes  for  walking  and  for  June 
or  July  were  also  offered,  the  idea  being 
to  give  special  attention  to  footwear  for 
the  summer  months. — D.  P. 

One  “Big  Store”  had  an  “umbrellas 
loaned  free  service”  but  not  enough 
people  were  availing  themselves  of  this 
service  on  rainy  days,  and  so  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  corner  in  their  page  advertisement 
read  “Umbrellas  Loaned  Free,”  “When 
it  rains  you  may  come  to  our  accommoda¬ 
tion  desk  and  ask  the  attendant  to  loan 
you  an  umbrella.  A  small  deposit  will 
be  returned  when  the  umbrella  is  brought 
back.” — Thora  Eigenmann. 

To  stimulate  reader-interest  in  its 
classified  pages.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
is  offering  each  Sunday  $100  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  33  best  letters,  100  words 
each,  written  by  readers.  The  directions 
published  by  the  newspaj^r  on  the  front 
page  of  its  classified  section  suggest  that 
the  reader  carefully  scan  each  ad  and 
then  write  on  “What  Want  .\d  Interested 
Me  the  Most  Today  and  Why?” — Walter 
F.  Dantzschcr,  N.  Y.  C. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


character  or  disposition?”  Would  they 
•rather  have  a, man  who  is  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  but  a  crook  at  heart,  or  one  who 
grouches  about  the  home  all  the  time 
but  is  a  man  of  character  and  morals? — 
David  Resnick. 

The  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican  has 
adopted  a  plan  of  debunking  political 
campaign  publicity.  Under  a  standing 
head  “Politics”  each  day  is  carried  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  matter  sent  out  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  various  candidates. 
With  this  is  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  publicity,  that  is  whether  it  was 
received  through  the  mail,  by  telegram 
or  messenger.  The  readers  then  know 
how  to  evaluate  it. — Y.  C.  Cline. 

“Have  you  an  automobile?  Then  we 
cannot  give  you  help  until  you  get  rid  of 
it!”  Such,  in  substance,  is  what  welfare 
board  workers  are  required  to  say  almost 
daily  to  persons  who  call  for  charity. 
.\ny  charity  organization  can  tell  some 
good  incidents  about  “gas  buggies”  tak¬ 
ing  many  to  poor  houses. — L.  J.  Jellison, 
Dubuque  (la.)  Times  Journal. 

NEW  FLINT  WEEKLY 

The  Saturday  Night,  Capitalized  at 
$10,000  to  Start  in  May 

Publication  early  in  May  of  a  new 
weekly,  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Saturday 
Night,  was  announced  this  week. 

The  publishing  company  was  recently 
incorporated  at  $10,000.  Officers  are 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  president,  J.  Albert 
Laansma,  vice-president,  Keith  Davis, 
secretary,  and  Bernard  C.  George,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager. 

Johnson  &  Laansma  are  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  where  they 
majored  in  journalism  while  Davis  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
All  three,  until  recently,  were  connected 
with  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Flint  Daily  Journal  and  for  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  that,  Johnson  was 
political  writer  and  capitol  correspondent 
for  the  Lansing  Capital  News. 


^HICKENS,  kids  and  dogs!  Any  one 
or  any  combination  of  the  three  is 
an  infallible,  guaranteed,  tried,  tested, 
and  insuperable  cause  for  a  good  neigh¬ 
borhood  row,  and  those  three  causes  far 
outrank  all  others,  according  to  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace.  It  made  a  good  inter¬ 
view  story. — L.  J.  Jellison. 

Assign  one  of  your  pipe-smoking  re¬ 
porters  to  get  a  feature  story  on  fags 
in  pipes.  Lately  there  have  been  more 
different  styles  in  pipes  than  ever  before. 
There  are  those  shaped  like  cigars ;  pipes 
which  set  on  the  desk  with  long,  flexible 
stems ;  many  varieties  of  “collegiate 
pipes  with  sliding  tops  and  many  others. 
Good  for  a  story  anywhere. — Bob  Sibley. 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  pen¬ 
sions  granted  soldiers  by  the  United 
States  government,  but  little  is  known 
about  pensions  paid  by  states  and  coun¬ 
ties.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  the  county 
pays  a  “blind  pension,”  to  aid  those 
wholly  or  partialy  blind,  and  a  “mother’s 


l>ension”  to  help  widows  to  keep  their 
families  together.  Either  will  make  a 
good  feature. — ^Jack  Sedwick,  Dayton. 

-An  interesting  feature  story  may  be 
written  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
patrons  of  filling  stations  expect  free 
"service”  far  in  excess  of  that  which  the 
station  is  prepared  to  give.  The  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Pre.es  used  a 
feature  of  this  sort  written  by  a  reporter 
who  spent  a  day  at  filling  stations  to  ob¬ 
serve  motorists’  tendencies. — R.  W.  J. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Times 
gives  cash  prizes  for  the  best  letters  on 
the  subject,  “What  Makes  a  Good  Hus¬ 
band  Good?”  One  of  the  questions  asked 
of  women  who  enter  the  contest  is, 
“What  is  more  important  in  a  husband, 


Gain 

In  192 


RpTOORAVURP 


Closing  Date  8  Days 
Prior  to  Publicatiorb 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news¬ 
papers  everywhere. 


Central  Illinois  Favorite 
"Roto"Section  For  9**’ Vear 


PEORIA 

JOURNAL' 

TRANSCRIPT 

Peoria.,  III. 

CHA8.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Aun.  /femstNTAwiy 

NEW  '(ORn  ».  CHICAGO  .V  BOSTON 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


NEW  YORK 

3Hlctalb 

tribune 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
3rour  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


TELEPHOTO  IN  JAPAN 

Japanese  Telegraph  News  Agea^  i 
Orders  German  Machine  | 

News  pictures  will  be  sent  by  telephotsf^ 
for  the  first  time  in  Japan  on  a  coi*. 
mercial  scale  during  the  cerem<jnies  of  f 
the  enthronement  of  the  Emperor  at" 
Kyoto  next  November. 

Nippon  Dempo  Tsushhisha,  the  Japaa 
Telegraph  News  .-Vgency,  has  aunouneaf 
installation  of  a  telephoto  picture  serviet 
which  it  will  operate  as  a  part  of  it, 
news  picture  department.  The  apparatsi 
already  has  been  ordered  from  tl^  Sie- 
mens  works  in  Germany  and  will  be  in- 
stalled  and  in  operation  before  the 
enthronement  ceremonies  culminate  in 
Kyoto  Nov.  10. 

Nippon  Dempo  will  continue  operatit* 
of  its  own  airplanes  for  distribution  of 
news  pictures,  the  telephoto  service  liing 
used  only  for  the  quick  transmission 
unusually  important  news  pictures. 


Q%e  SiSoTid 

These  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Greater  New 
York. 

tsbc  SSioilD 

Pulitzsr  BaOdlag,  Nsw  Ysrk 
Tribuas  Tewsr,  Chicago 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  Members  of  A.  B.  C. 

Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Franklio  A.  Kerriam,  Piss. 
Xount  Vernon — New  RochsUs 
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^  ROTO'^ 

Gr  avurE 

Sections 

for 

Newspapers 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

GraVure  Corporation 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTIU-KV 


